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FOREWORD 




I UNDERTOOK to Write this study of B.O.A.C. and its fore- 
runners at the invitation of Sir Gerard d’Erlanger and with 
the generous co-operation of the staff of the Corporation. 
Captain William Armstrong, who was one of the original pilots 
serving in 1919, was appointed to assist with research and 
practical advice. 

With his able and experienced guidance, I was given a free 
hand to tell the story as it presented itself to me as a layman with- 
out much specialized knowledge of civil aviation. No pressure 
has been brought to bear on me to express or emphasize any 
particular line of present or past policy. Nor have I acceded to 
any directives from Management, Government or outside sources. 
Any expressions of opinion — and I have tried to avoid these — are 
therefore my own. At my door, too, may be laid all grievous 
omissions. The more I travelled, the more people I met, and the 
more words I read, I realized that there would be much of value 
and many significant names for which there could never be space 
enough within the compass of this text. 

The Seven Skies is thus my own arbitrary selection of elements 
in a story which becomes ever-increasingly complex as the first 
forty years of British civil aviation unfold. Having myself no 
technical qualifications, I have avoided technical details of en- 
gineering, equipment, or airline operation, though there are 
some of these — aviation radio is one — which deserve a volume 
to themselves. 

This then is not an official history of B.O.A.C. and its pre- 
decessors or, indeed, an attempt to outline the whole history of 
British civil aviation. It is offered rather as a portrait of the forty 
years of life as an airline. It is admittedly a likeness as seen 
through the eye of a single individual and not therefore compre- 
hensive. It is also unfinished, as there is no end to a subject which 
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is for ever flexible and changing and for ever shifting its angle of 
approach. Between the time that these words were written and 
their appearance in print, there may well be a dozen new lights 
on the subject. Conscious of that, I have tried to eschew every- 
thing that is topical and to resist the temptation of looking ahead 
even for a few months into a future which cannot fail to be 
stimulating, whatever winds may sway the seven skies. 

JOHN PUDNEY 

Julj'li, 19^8 



CHAPTER I 


AN AIRLINE IN MODERN SOCIETY 

■ T-M » F P 


A SURVEY of an airline such as B.O.A.C. inevitably becomes 
a study of individuals. No individual hero, no single Titan 
.from whom the whole thing stems. No master-mind or 
visionary genius. The British Merchant Air Service, of which 
B.O.A.C. is one of the substantial components, has no Nelson 
to raise upon a column of individual achievement, nor even a 
figure to match what Trenchard has been to the Royal Air 
Force, 

This airline which had become a household word by mid- 
century, linking the Commonwealth and circling the globe, 
carrying the Queen on her dtity and schoolchildren eight thou- 
sand miles home for the holidays, has yielded its heroes and men 
of ideas. Yet its achievement, its flexibility and its goodwill rely 
upon an almost fortuitous pattern of people of diverse talent, 
character and training. It is the pattern rather than the individual 
which has created an air service which can be reckoned as a force 
in the contemporary world, a force that is so much more than a 
mere assembly of efficient aeroplanes. 

No airline is old in years. Though B.O.A.C., as this book will 
show, derives its pedigree from the first daily international 
scheduled air service ever to be flown, it is still young. For all its 
tradition and character, it is young enough still to be employing 
men who flew, serviced and operated the first airliners which set 
forth hazardously to cross the English Channel in 1919. Scattered 
throughout the world are people of all ranks who have partici- 
pated in its beginnings or in its years of growth. Younger men, and 
those who are recruited year by year, become aware of a tradi- 
tion which cannot easily be put into words. One of its charac- 
teristics indeed is a determination not to be tied by the past. The 
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timetable can never be bound in leather and put on the shelf. 
However well or ill a day’s job may be done, there can be no 
settling down to satisfaction or remorse. Another day will put a 
new complexion upon existing routines, will bring new pro- 
blems, perhaps new opportunities — and a new timetable. 

An airline such as B.O.A.C. may be equipped with the best 
staff, bases and machines that money and good judgement can 
acquire. Yet it must still be sensitive to weather, the climate of 
men’s minds, social change, political conditions, scientific inven- 
tion and the hand of God. A monsoon, a fallen Government, a 
city fogbound, a currency frozen may have their instant effects. 
An airline, or rather those who serve it, must be conditioned and 
skilled to meet the diverse emergencies, tremendous and trivial, 
which this century so lavishly provides. The tradition of the air- 
line and its present sense of responsibility requires that it shall 
operate, adapting itself to all circumstances short of war, political 
black-out or physical disaster. 

The antecedents of B.O.A.C. had their small beginnings at the 
end of the First World War. Itself only just incorporated, 
B.O.A.C. flew on to play a not inconsiderable part in the Second 
World War. Imperial Airways, an immediate predecessor of 
B.O.A.C., opened up the communications of the British Com- 
monwealth between the wars: and British Airways helped to 
consolidate a European network. In the post-war years, B.O.A.C. 
has furthered those lines of communication across the face of a 
map which is rarely static, registering year by year the courses of 
political change and human upheaval. 

The onus of combining flexibility and regularity with an eye 
to the future and a thought for tradition lies squarely upon 
thousands of individuals in Britain and abroad who fly the aircraft 
and run the day-to-day business of the airline. That is not to deny 
that responsibility also has always rested with the Government 
of the day, which changes often, and with the Board of the air- 
line, which has changed a good deal. At the top there have been, 
and are still, names which leave their mark upon the story of 
British civil aviation. More widely acknowledged and justly 
honoured, too, are the pioneers such as Alcock and Brown, 
Kingsford-Smith, Cobham, Ross and Keith Smith, to mention 
only a few, who flew ahead of civil aviation and proved the possi- 
bilities of a world airline. Nevertheless, it is the rank and file, on 
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the ground and in the air, who, over the years, individually and 
collectively, have forged this new element in twentieth century 
society — an airline carrying the British flag through the seven 
skies as resolutely as it formerly went across the seven seas. 

These are men of many talents and unusual degrees of respon- 
sibility who have lent themselves to an idea at once practical and 
realistic, imaginative and idealistic. There are pilots and aircrew 
who must be dedicated to their tasks but who must also acquire 
an international outlook. Equally specialized are the engineers 
and technical staffs who work on the groimd in all the six con- 
tinents, assimilating local conditions and applying them to the 
pattern of the airline. Those who handle the traffic, deal with the 
passengers and sell the seats, furnish the visible fa9ade of which 
the public is conscious — ^a calling in which diplomacy mingles 
with salesmanship. 

All such people may be aware of an established tradition, but 
they cannot fail to recognize that theirs is a service young enough 
to be healthily repugnant to a set pattern. Though regularity and 
safety are among its essential elements, it must forever eschew 
the status quo. Every twenty-four hours will differ slightly from 
the one before; and it is the human element that compensates. 

It is too soon for men and women to be bom to this. Though 
the world traveller may encounter many B.O.A.C. staff who 
have spent their working lives in service with the airline and its 
predecessors, they will also find many who have joined from other 
professions and a younger intake of recruits since the last war 
who have come in as trainees to start a career. Whatever their 
background, they soon acquire an air of ubiquity which has a 
special magic for the stay-at-home. A duty officer in the midnight 
snows of Gander, Newfoundland, mentions that his last posting 
was for three years in Rome. A Hammersmith lad in Istanbul 
speaks of moving shortly to Ceylon. A captain retired from flying 
casually recalls the year in which he gave up his flat in Hong Kong 
to move to Cairo for a few months before taking up a posting in 
the West Indies for a term of years. 

There seems to be little standardization in qualification, * 
character or attainment, though there are severe tests in train- 
ing, personality and efficiency. B.O.A.C., to this writer at 
least, has failed to furnish any set ‘type’ in the sense that there 
seem to be recognizable B.B.C. ‘types’ which, for some reason. 
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lend themselves to burlesque. That is explained easily enough by 
the fact that the personalities of the B.B.C. have invaded the 
nation’s firesides while those of B.O.A.C. and its forerunners 
were speeding to the ends of the earth with a good deal of 
emphasis on anonymity. 

Absence of ‘type-casting’ and personality-appeal does not mean 
lack of public interest. Even if national indifference came near to 
killing British civil aviation at birth in the twenties, the public 
and the politicians have more than made up for their early lapses. 
As a national institution, B.O.A.C. stands imcompromisingly in 
the limelight. In the course of its devious development, it has 
undoubtedly claimed many more thousands of lines of Hansard 
than the B.B.C. 

But then, unlike the B.B.C., it is expected first of all to per- 
form as a commercial undertaking, in keen competition with 
international rivals and, to some extent, with interests within the 
United Kingdom. Yet its status is also that of a public enterprise — 
the first industry, in fact, to be nationalized by a Conservative 
Government. Public ownership has not imposed the rigid 
departmentalism of the Civil Service nor the disciplinary pattern 
of the Armed Forces. There is a measure of the authority and 
responsibility of both in the present make-up of the Corporation 
which also admits trade union representation on all appropriate 
levels within its structure. 

B.O.A.C. and its predecessors from 1919 to the present day 
have always been a ministerial responsibility in Parliament. 
Britain is the only country in which there has been such continu- 
ing and direct Government tutelage. As the nature of the airline 
has developed from a private operation through State-subsidized 
enterprise to public ownership. Parliamentary and public scrutiny 
has been constant. At times, it has reached a degree that would 
have withered the very bones of many a commercial venture in 
competition with international rivals. 

For the year 1946/47, B.O.A.C. received a Deficiency Grant 
of just over nine million pounds. In 1351 / 52 , it had an Exchequer 
Grant of a million and a half. In subsequent years, the airline was 
entitled to grants, but did not take them up. Indeed it may be 
said to have moved towards a degree of commercial success as 
solid if less colourful than that prophesied by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, who, with a Victorian eye to business: 
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^Saw the heavens filled with commerce^ 

Argosies oj magic sails. 

Pilots of the purple twilight^ 

Dropping down with costly bales. ’ 

Commercial solvency, however, is not an end in itself. The 
obligations of an airline extend to national and political solvency 
also: and they are much concerned with prestige. Possession of a 
commercial air service has become, since the Second World War, 


a symbol of sovereignty and independence, and its operation 
internationally a cherished gesture of self-assertion and pro- 
paganda. At the time of writing, more than thirty nations run 
scheduled services into London Airport. These operators include 
many nations which have acquired a new status since the last war 
ended. There are many more, new and old, with unfulfilled 
ambitions to fly their flags into the greater capital cities of the 
world. Few indeed of these aircraft would fly without the financial 
support of their respective governments in the form of direct or 
concealed subsidy during a part or the whole of their operational 


life. 


Government support is widely and openly acknowledged to be 
necessary in the interests not only of commerce but of prestige 
and long-term strategy. The attitude of the United States was 
summarized in 1954 in a speech by Mr. H. D. Denny of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which controls American civil aviation: 


‘It should be obvious to all of us that we must keep our 
American air carriers in top condition with the best equip- 
ment, for they not only provide our commerce and our people 
with healthy, efficient and economic high speed transportation 
but at the same time back up our military power with an un- 
equalled logistic force in the event of any national emergency.’ 
Not least of the birth pangs of British civil aviation at the 
outset was a Government that declared that air transport would 
have to ‘fly by itself’. This attitude did not last, though it re- 
mained long enough to cause a near-paralysis of the infant air 
services. Then, none too soon, it was recognized that the early 
airlines, and subsequently Imperial Airways into which they 
merged, were likely to undertake a world-wide commitment and 
to become a vital element in the integration of the British Com- 
monwealth, as, in fact, is B.O.A.C. today. 

Emanating from a small country such as Britain, in which there 
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is hardly space for internal air services, an airline with a world 
commitment is a proposition too big, too strategically and 
politically important, to be sponsored by private finance. Its 
operation is too closely linked with Government needs and 
national prestige for it to stand outside Parliamentary control. 
Realization of this gives B.O.A.C. its singular status as a public 
service and a vehicle for national self-expression. The achieve- 
ment of this status, over the period of forty years covered in these 
pages, has not been without controversy, hesitance and compro- 
mise — and has also inspired much individual courage, resilience 
and far-sightedness. 

Britain was never without men of vision who foresaw some- 
thing of B.O.A.C.’s present scope even before the first civil 
aeroplanes had left the ground. In the midst of the First World 
War, in October 1916, George Holt Thomas, a son of the founder 
of Britain’s first picture newspaper, registered the international 
airline company which was to be the first in the field three years 
later. His declared intention was to establish lines and to ‘enter into 
contract for the carriage of mails, passengers, goods and cattle’. 

A more renowned student of the future whose active participa- 
tion in aviation affairs, is now almost forgotten in favour of his 
fiction, was H. G. Wells. He served as member of Lord North- 
cliffe’s Civil Aerial Transport Committee appointed in 1917 to 
study ‘the development and regulation, after the war, of aviation 
for civil and commercial purposes from a domestic, and imperial, 
and an international standpoint’. He was chairman of a sub- 
committee dealing with problems of labour and technical educa- 
tion; characteristically, he submitted a minority report. These 
least remembered of his literary activities show him as a man of 
determined and impatient vision. 

‘An excess of tenderness for the no doubt deserving private 
groups that may wish to undertake ‘ ‘air’ ’ transport at the end 
of the war, and an excess of financial timidity, seem to have 
blinded the Special Committee to the supreme importance to 
the Empire of the immediate establishment of Imperial Air 
Services at the Peace. . . . 

‘The British Islands are small islands and our people numeri- 
cally a little people; their only claim to world importance 
depends on their courage and enterprise, and a people who 
will not stand up to the necessity of Air Service planned on a 
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world scale and taking over thousands of aeroplanes and thou- 
sands of men from the very onset of peace, has no business to 
pretend to anything more than second-rate position in the 
world. We cannot be both Imperial and mean . . . 

‘Assuming, as he does, that boldly conceived air service is 
essential to our Imperial pretensions, the Chairman deplores 
the narrownness of outlook that has debarred the Special Com- 
mittee from seizing its opportunity to plan an Air Service not 
only great in scale but great in spirit. . . 

Those words were printed in 1918, the year before the start of 
the first air service, small in scale, great in courage, without 
Government support and with no great stirring of the spirit of 
the nation. It was all too many years before the author of The 
Shape of Things to Come could have felt that the plea in his minority 
report had not been altogether in vain. 

He was not, of course, alone in his vision. A strangely assorted 
company of prophets, practical men, technicians and dreamers, 
some already engaged in flying, some, like Northcliffe, who never 
flew, saw aviation in the sweeping global terms which we have 
learned to accept today. While Britain was still fighting for her 
life in the First World War, Lord Northcliffe renewed his pre- 
war offer of the £10,000 prize for an Atlantic flight — eventually 
won by Alcock and Brown. 

When that war ended, there was another man of vision, one 
too impatient to wait on events. Already a professional air- 
man, Sir William Sefton Brancker, Air Vice-Marshal and Master- 
General of Personnel, Royal Air Force, resigned his exalted 
position and left the Service in order to throw his energies into 
the organization of a then non-existent air service. His energies 
were dynamic, his foresight formidable. 

In January 1919, not so many months after H. G. Wells had 
his say, and still months before there was any sign of the first 
airline in Britain, Brancker was preaching a global concept. 

‘I feel that our future is in the air. In the last four years we 
have made the most astonishing developments in aviation. We 
have greater advantages than any other nation in the world, 
and with an Empire that spreads all over the world we have a 
wonderful incentive to throw ourselves into the work. ... In 
my belief, aviation will be the greatest factor in linking up our 
world- wide Empire.’ 
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When Brancker lost his life eleven years later, his concept was 
still far from fulfilment. The very manner of his death, in the 
disastrous attempt to fly the airship R.ioi to India, was an indi- 
cation in itself of the hazards of years of trial and error, before 
the air links of the Commonwealth, today taken for granted, were 
tempered and proved. 

Another World War stressed the strategic value which these 
men rightly foresaw as the essential partner of trade. At its birth 
B.O.A.C. was embodied as an element in the strategy of war. 
Once again warfare forced the pace of aeronautical development 
and made men think ahead to an era of increased speed and move- 
ment, expanded trade and global strategic conceptions. The air- 
line had to be not only rebuilt after the war, but reorientated. 
It was not just a matter of equipment and logistics, but of policy 
and ideas. In the post-war years, Britain’s long-range airline 
would be more than ever an expression of national charac- 
ter. 

Could it have been even more than that? During 1944, while 
the Commonwealth was still at war, attempts were made to form 
a Commonwealth Air Service. This idea was not entirely new. 
Lord Reith, last Chairman of Imperial Airways and first Chairman 
of B.O.A.C., had made some moves in that direction. He had 
envisaged ‘ . . . A Commonwealth or Empire Corporation Hying 
all the main routes of the world, owned and managed by all the 
partners in the British Commonwealth, a representative of each 
on the board — the first of its kind.’ At that time Reith had been 


engaged in the amalgamation of Imperial Airways and British 
Airways to form B.O.A.C,, to the title of which, incidentally, he 
claims authorship — ‘the name was my suggestion and no one 
thought of anything better . . .’ He achieved some measure of 
agreement between the proposed partners and even managed to 
secure the interest of the Republic of Eire. But that was in 1939; 
and with the outbreak of war the whole thing was immediately 
forgotten. 

The new project of 1944 was to be called The British and 
Commonwealth Empire Air Corporation, nicknamed the All Red 
Route. Its purpose was to operate ‘through services’ connecting 
all communities within the Commonwealth in a single round-the- 
world joint undertaking. Each country concerned would con- 
tinue to run what was sometimes described as its own ‘local bug 
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services’. Beaverbrook was attracted to the venture. The British 
Cabinet had approved it in principle. 

But Mr. C. D. Howe, the Minister responsible in Canada, who 
had listened with some interest to Beaverbrook, turned dovm this 
new single-corporation proposal. It was argued that Canadian 
participation in a Commonwealth Corporation would deprive her 
of the right to develop her own airline and would jeopardize the 
Dominion’s close friendship with the United States. South Africa, 
similarly, saw no advantage in participation in the development 
of routes in which she could have no direct interest. No more 
was heard of the scheme during the post-war years, though 
B.O.A.C. developed and maintained valuable partnerships within 
the Commonwealth, to which we shall refer later. 

An airline depends ultimately upon friendly association, part- 
nership and goodwill — with a measure of shrewd international 
bargaining as an ever-present ingredient. Though its purpose is 
essentially to act as a carrier, our way of life as a nation and as a 
Commonwealth is forever moulding the carrier’s task to new 
purposes and wider responsibilities. Its one constant and steady 
characteristic now is that it is never at rest, not for a moment at 
any hour of the day or night. 

Before the Speedbird emblem of B.O.A.C. became a reassur- 
ing, punctual presence in remote places, the first airliners to 
come lumbering down to alight in Africa frequently caused awe 
and consternation to the tribal peoples who gathered from great 
distances to witness the wonder of these gigantic man-made birds. 
On one of these occasions, an elderly chieftain, impressed but 
shrewdly thoughtful of the future, sought an audience with a 
member of Imperial Airways staff and asked if he might acquire 
one of the eggs of the great bird for propagation in his territory. 

At the time the old man was dismayed by a polite refusal. It 
is on record, however, that he lived to acknowledge that a far 
greater boon than a mere egg was his own passage, years later, 
to a conference in London. This he accomplished, to the wonder 
and benefit of his people, borne by one of the Speedbird services 
which to his sons are as familiar as any bird of the forest. Thus the 
words of H. G. Wells ‘not only great in scale, but great in spirit’, 
in these people at least found a realistic echo. 
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AT THE FORTIETH YEAR 


L ess than a dozen miles west of Piccadilly Circus you come to 
the area once celebrated as Hounslow Heath, now known to 
^the world as London Airport. On the London side of the 
perimeter, almost within sight of the field from which Britain’s 
first airliner took off in 1919, lie the headquarters buildings of 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

The surrounding dead-flat alluvial acres were once imagina- 
tively described by an eighteenth century writer to be ‘as little 
improved by the labours of man as if they had belonged to the 
Cherokees or another tribe of American savages’. The only folk 
who laboured in those parts to improve themselves were high- 
waymen. In all the British Isles there was no more dangerous 
place. A century and a half ago, anyone going that way may well 
have found themselves face to face with the notorious Claude 
Duval. There was plenty of trade for such people. When Queen 
Victoria came to the throne in 1837, five hundred stage coaches 
and carriages passed that way in a day. There are sometimes more 
than that number of aircraft movements nowadays in this no 
longer dangerous place and it is appropriate that the Corporation 
has set its headquarters building of 17 acres floor space within 
sight of the runways where all the B.O.A.C. trunk services start 
and finish their journeys. 

A functional building, this headquarters, which controls a 
staff of over eighteen thousand people employed by B.O.A.C. 
in the United Kingdom and overseas. The sight and sound of 
aircraft are never absent from the four thousand who work in 
headquarters building. The higher command of the Corporation 
meets literally over the shop. Parallel with the boardroom table 
is a range of sound-proof interior windows forming part of a 
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gallery overlooking the huge engineering halls where main- 
tenance, repairs and manufacture are going on. Members of 
Board and Executive Management meetings upstairs, dealing with 
a route network of some 73,000 miles, can never fail to be aware 
of the practical side of the business, the men in overalls or the air- 
liner fleets they service. 

This and the consciousness of one of the world’s most active 
international airports outside, gives a wholesome sense of pro- 
portion to a headquarters which is the springboard of world-wide 
operations. If it were housed in the centre of the capital some- 
thing of its virtue would be lost. Being where it is, and what it is 
— a curious mingling of industrial plant with executive offices 
and operational aviation — it seems in all its sparseness to stand 
as a physical embodiment of a new element in society. It belongs 
at once to London and to Government, to the Commonwealth 
and international aviation, to commerce and industry. It stands 
on its own ground, geographically appropriate, in an area where 
nothing is stereotyped, everything is of this century, except 
perhaps for the cut-purse ghosts of old Hounslow Heath who 
must curse the lights that never go out, the runways that are 
never still. Nevertheless, there is nothing makeshift or transitory 
about the place. If it were not so determinately functional, it 
might seem to lack character. In other surroundings, it might be 
considered plain to a point of ugliness. Its merit, to one who 
begins to know it, is a not-over-dramatized atmosphere of living 
in the present and being committed to the future. 

That is not to say that any undertaking of this size will not have 
its post-mortem discussions. In an airline, these are often far- 
reaching. A single chain of events, such as the early Comet mis- 
fortunes, may alter the whole face of the business. Yet in its 
day-to-day thought, an airline such as B.O.A.C. is concerned 
more than most undertakings with tomorrow and the day after. 
Expenditure is an affair of today: yet it is always made with 
reference to the future. Sales and revenue belong also to today, 
but the services which are paid for are tomorrow’s. Today’s 
policies are never static. They must not be judged only in the 
light of the present, but applied to tomorrow, next week, next 
season, next year. 

The basic service which is offered may be scheduled, but it 
must be sensitive to conditions — ^political, social, physical and 
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seasonal. It must be ever open to improvement and development, 
in the face of international competition. The airliner fleets of 
B.O.A.C. have relatively short operational lives: but every hour 
in the air and on the ground is worked out in the terms of useful- 
ness. Those who operate them must think and plan not only in 
the terms of Britain and British industry, though the airline be 
wholly British. The commitment is not only Commonwealth- 
wide but world-wide. B.O.A.C. accountants have day-to-day 
dealings with fifty-five different currencies. The Corporation 
holds 1 1 1 bank accounts with 41 different banks in various parts 
of the world. 

The non-committal, painstakingly discreet, interior decor of 
the Hounslow headquarters conceals a rare diversity of activity 
and human interests. People behind these numbered doors may 
be dealing with the airliners of the future, vintage wine for the 
transatlantic service, motor coaches for Hong Kong, tropical 
and Arctic clothing, toys for younger passengers, Middle Eastern 
politics, aviation medicine, freight charges for a consignment of 
monkeys or bullion, seat upholstery for a royal flight, an engine 
change in Bahrein, an aircraft in flight over the Timor Sea, the 
recruitment of ground staff in Labrador, or the text of announce- 
ments to be made by stewardesses over aircraft loud-speakers. 
Such a list, culled at random, could be as easily compiled by 
monitoring the telephone calls passing through the headquarters 
switchboard at any given moment. If an element of triviality 
sticks in the mind of the eavesdropper, it does not mean that the 
sum total of activity is trivial. Each item has some relevance to the 
impressive curved horizontal map of the world in the centre of 
the circular Movement Control Room where aircraft models 
show the geographical position of every B.O.A.C. airliner in 
flight at that given moment. 

Control Rooms are never easy to describe in print, though 
they look well on film. That is surely because the atmosphere of 
use is arresting while the ‘machinery* is deceptively simple. 
Maps, situation boards, aircraft models, coloured symbols and 
lights make up this machinery. Immense technical accomplish- 
ments in equipment, not visible to the casual eye, lie behind these 
apparently uncomplicated systems that offer information about 
the B.O.A.C. fleets. Their movements are plotted on the ground 
and in the air, spread over fifty different countries, in parts of 
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Europe and the Middle East, North and South America and the 
Caribbean, Africa, the Persian Gulf area, India and Pakistan, the 
Far East and Australasia. The Movement Control Duty Officer 
and his staff can tell at a glance when aircraft are airborne, their 
last ports of call, when they are due to arrive at their destina- 
tions. Signals and information pour in by radio, teleprinter and 
telephone. By pressing a button, the Duty Staff can speak direct 
through a multi-broadcasting system to any or all departments at 
headquarters or on the airport. 

Such a system cannot, of course, claim to be unique. It has 
grown up with aviation in war and peace. It is the best of its kind, 
like so many other intricate innovations of contemporary life. 
Nevertheless, it suggests to this writer, at least, a unique atmo- 
sphere, dramatic in its calmness, subdued yet potent, an affair of 
routine yet one demanding constant decision and resource. 

It is reproduced on various lesser levels, with always a Watch 
on duty on all the six continents served by B.O.A.C. In New 
York and Newfoundland, in Beirut and Bangkok, there are similar 
systems on different scales. Each contributes the vital watchful- 
ness to B.O.A.C. aircraft movements covering more than forty- 
two million miles a year. 

‘The Corporation’s policy for the future is one of expansion.* 
This uncompromising statement was made recently in an annual 
report presented by the Corporation as a State-owned enterprise 
to the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation. Who is respon- 
sible for this expansion and in what field ? 

To take the field first. It must be explained that B.O.A.C. 
divides this with its sister State-owned service, British European 
Airways Corporation. As its title implies, B.E.A. is responsible 
for short-haul services in Europe. B.O.A.C. makes calls at stations 
in Europe such as Frankfurt, Zurich, Barcelona, Rome and Istan- 
bul, but its job is an inter-continental, long-haul one. B.E.A. was 
established as a separate entity under the Civil Aviation Act in 
1946. The two Corporations have early history in common. 
There are many close current ties such as the sharing and inter- 
changing of staff on stations overseas. In operations, policy, 
management and general pattern, each has its own identity, equal 
in status, in its individual field. Certain of their services are inter- 
changeable or complementary. 
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B.E. A. has a story of its own to tell. These pages are concerned 
only with B.O.A.C. though there are so many incidents and 
personalities in the days before 1946 which are matters of com- 
mon ground. There are such personal links, for instance, as Lord 
Douglas of Kirtleside, Chairman of B.E. A. and formerly a 
Director of B.O.A.C. who, as Lieutenant- Colonel Sholto 
Douglas was a pioneer civil aviation pilot on the first flight on 
September 2, 1919, of the second air line, Handley Page 
Transport Ltd., to run a regular cross-channel service. 

With the division of the field between the two Corporations 
defined in the White Paper that preceded the Civil Aviation Act 
1946, the future expansion of B.O.A.C. lies in greater speed 
over greater distances. But that is not all. More people will 
travel: and this means rapid development of tourist- and economy- 
class traffic. For it is a feature of the late nineteen-fifties that air 
travel can no longer be envisaged by any nation as a perquisite 
only of the wealthy and privileged but as part of the heritage of 
the common man. 

There is keen international competition from airlines backed 
by other Governments. There are also partnerships within the 
Commonwealth and with foreign nations. ‘The promotion of 
closer co-operation in air transport development within the 
Commonwealth continues to be a major objective of the Cor- 
poration’ says this annual report: but adds a word of warning: 
‘. . . constitutional changes within the Empire may create for 
the Corporation a new situation of increasing competition on 
routes which provide communications with British territories 
overseas. As former Colonies attain independent status, they cease 
to form part of the United Kingdom cabotage area, within which 
traffic is reserved exclusively to United Kingdom airlines. Traffic 
to and from the new States becomes international and traffic rights 
may be granted which will introduce foreign competition with 
the Corporation.’ While topical issues are not within our terms 
of reference here, such problems are relevant because they are 
typical of those confronting the men at the top. 

It must be admitted that in the relatively short lifetime of civil 
aviation, B.O.A.C. and its forerunners have been subjected to 
many changes at the top. The present chain of command and 
division of responsibility are the results of evolution. Not evolu- 
tion in the sense of smooth progression but rather of expe- 
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diency and some measure of trial and error. That is not unex- 
pected in an age of invention, research, war and social change. 
Ministers responsible have naturally changed with switches of 
Government. Between 1919, when Mr. Winston Churchill was 
the first Air Minister to be responsible for civil aviation, and 
194^, when Air Minister Sir Archibald Sinclair handed over to 
the newly formed Ministry of Civil Aviation, there were twelve 
changes. From 1945 to 1951 there were five Ministers of Civil 
Aviation, all of them in the House of Lords. Since the creation 
of a joint Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation, there have 
been, at the time of writing, (19^8) four Ministers, all of them 
in the House of Commons. Change has not been confined to 
ministerial level. Since the formation of B.O.A.C. in 1940, there 
have been seven Chairmen of the Board: Lord Reith, the Hon. 
Clive Pearson, Sir Harold G. Howitt, Lord Knollys, Sir Harold 
Hartley, Sir Miles Thomas and Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, 

The authority of Ministers, and their delegation of it, has 
varied and evolved a great deal in the course of nearly forty years. 
The status, power and responsibility of the top management has 
changed even more frequently. 

A notable critic of this process, the late Mr. John Longhurst, 
stated: ‘The original structure has, as it were, been coated 
with successive applications of new paint in the form of new 
layers of managers at the top level with the arrival of each new 
Chairman and chief executive.’ 

Those words were written in 1 949 while the Corporation still 
suffered from the hangover of the Second World War and 
accepted a grant of over six million pounds from the Exchequer 
in a single year. But even against a more favourable financial 
background there has been little continuity at the top compared 
with that, say, at Pan-American Airways or K.L.M. 

With the appointment of Sir Gerard d’Erlanger as part-time 
Chairman in 19 56, there was a reversion of the pattern of 
management to that of Imperial Airways days. His predecessor. 
Sir Miles Thomas, had been Chairman of the Board which, under 
the Government, is the policy-forming element in the Corpora- 
tion, at the same time as being Chief Executive and thus chairing 
the Executive Management, which executes the policy dictated 
by the Board, Without reflecting unfavourably upon the 
renowned abilities of Sir Miles Thomas, who is one of the great 
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names in post-war civil aviation, this duality of function seemed 
in some ways unfortunate. With the resignation of Sir Miles, 
therefore, the next Chairman, a merchant banker of great 
experience in aviation, was appointed to the Board in a non- 
executive capacity. At the same time, a whole-time Deputy 
Chairman — Sir George Cribbett — was appointed, who had 
special responsibilities, to which reference is made later. Mr. 
Basil Smallpeice, already a Member of the Board and Sir Miles 
Thomas’s Deputy Chief Executive, became Managing Director. 

It is the Executive Management which provides the basic 
managerial structure of B.O.A.C. The Managing Director, 
assisted by a Deputy Managing Director, administers the business 
of the Corporation through the heads of the operating depart- 
ments — Chief Engineer, Chief of Flight Operations and the 
General Managers of the Corporation’s Western, Eastefn and 
Southern Routes whose activities are co-ordinated by the Chief 
Commercial Manager. In addition the Managing Director is assisted 
by a number of staff officers — Financial Comptroller, Secretary 
and Legal Adviser, Director of Personnel and Medical Services, 
Chief Press and Information Officer and Central Planning Manager. 

The Managing Director is responsible to the Chairman and 
the Board for the administration and management of the Cor- 
poration’s own affairs within the general lines of policy laid 
down by the Board. The Chairman and the Board are responsible 
to the Minister, who in turn is answerable to Parliament. 

This sounds rigid in its conception, but in practice Parliamen- 
tary intervention in the day-to-day running of the airline is 
wisely restricted. Questioned on this in 195^0, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, then Lord President of the Council, stated that the 
admission of questions in Parliament on day-to-day administra- 
tion would be inconsistent in principle, and that the Board 
should be free from detailed Ministerial or Parliamentary super- 
vision of their commercial operation. He was not referring 
specifically to B.O.A.C. but to nationalized industries in general, 
of which B.O.A.C. was the first. This statement, which is 
regarded as having set a precedent, went on to add that Ministers 
would answer questions on general policy and on a wide range 
of other matters such as ‘the appointment, salaries and conditions 
of service of board members; programmes of research and 
development; programmes of education and training; borrowing 
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by the boards; form of accounts and audits; annual reports; pen- 
sions schemes and compensation for displacement; the appoint- 
ment of consumers* councils and other matters connected with 
their organization and operation*. 

Thus the Speaker*s Table in the House of Commons diverts the 
possibility of frivolous intervention with what might be called 
‘the running of the business*. The very nature of the business, 
however, is in constant need of Government co-operation and 
support, for an airline depends upon its traffic rights — governing 
passage over and landing facilities in countries outside Britain. 
These are fundamentally controlled by international and national 
law, but they are negotiated by bilateral agreements. It is the 
Government, not the airline, which has to negotiate. Hard 
bargaining is frequent, with foreign countries and within the 
compass of the Commonwealth. In all such matters affecting its 
own networks, B.O.A.C. works closely in an advisory capacity 
with the Ministries concerned. 

From its beginning, civil aviation has depended upon such 
bargaining and B.O.A.C. and its forerunners, operating from a 
small country across the seven seas, have depended more than 
most upon international agreement. At the outset when the air 
route to India and the Far East was surveyed by Imperial Airways, 
problems of national sovereignty became manifest. For many 
years Persia would not let the British airliners through, and the 
early routes had to be ‘bent* to comply with Persian sovereignty. 
‘We were blackmailed by every country between Britain and 
India for five years,’ writes a former member of the top manage- 
ment. Since then, political changes, war and minor conflicts in 
the whole Middle Eastern area have continued to raise such pro- 
blems. The operational resources of the airline must be kept 
flexible to meet them. A recent example of this was the Suez 
crisis of 1957, when all movements through Cairo were re- 
routed at short notice. 

There is, alas, no free trade in the air. For years the nations 
have been engaged in a game of put-and-take. ‘If I let you fly a 
service across my territory from x to y, then you must let my 
weekly service operate through your capital.* At its crudest, this 
is the sort of bargaining in which B.O.A.C. and its predecessors, 
through the British Government, have been frequently involved. 

Though it would be absurd to suggest that a state of hostility 
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exists with any other airline, it is fortunate that B.O.A.C. has 
friends and allies who support and amplify the pattern of the 
Corporation’s world-wide commitments. To visualize this, the 
end-paper map is more potent than words. 

Before the Second World War, the route mileage of Imperial 
Airways was just over 21,000. Since the war, B.O.A.C. has 
increased this from 56,61 s to 65^,918. The number of passengers 
carried by Imperial Airways in 1938 was just over 68,000; twenty 
years later B.O.A.C were carrying over 480,000. Since the war 
B.O.A.C. routes have been greatly extended, providing services 
to Canada and the U.S.A. with an extension to South America. 
There is a multiplicity of services to West, Central, East and 
South Africa, to the Near East countries, to Pakistan, India and 
Ceylon, to the Far East — Singapore, Hong Kong and Japan — and 
to Australia. A new round-the-world service is being brought 
into operation at the time of going to press. 

Characteristically, ordinary B.O.A.C. inter-office memoranda 
are couched in the sort of terms that make the addressee reach 
for an atlas. ‘We made a start last year at breaking the world 
down,’ wrote the Managing Director in a circular letter addressed 
to all staff in October 1957, ‘by dividing responsibility for sell- 
ing and for management of ground services into regions. ... In 
our case the best way of sub-dividing the world is by the main 
groups of routes we operate. These are: 

(a) the Western Routes — to Canada, U.S.A. , the Caribbean 

and South America 

(b) the Eastern Routes — to Australia, Asia and the Far East 

(c) the Southern Routes — to East, South and West Africa.’ 

This unintentionally grandiose memo is an indication of the scale 
of things which the staff normally is expected to appreciate. To 
give any detailed account of these routes might be tedious. They 
reach out over land and ocean, like the main limbs of a tree. 
Towards their extremities they develop a kind of foliage of 
partnership and associated companies. This ‘foliage’ has pro- 
liferated during the last decade to become of great significance to 
B.O.A.C. in particular and to British prestige in general. The 
associated companies not only benefit the Corporation as feeder 
airlines but they also constitute areas of pro-B.O.A.C. influence 
throughout the world. To use the words of the Managing 
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Director — and change our metaphor — these are now regarded 
as ‘flying buttresses to the main walls of our world- wide trunk 
route system’. 

The Air Corporations’ Act 1949 authorized the Corporation 
to acquire or hold shares in any air transport undertaking, to 
promote such concerns, or invest money in them. 

After the Second World War, it was apparent that some areas 
of the Commonwealth were in need of local air services and that 
these would reinforce the commercial position of B.O.A.C. 
Assistance in various forms was therefore provided in the West 
Indies, the Bahamas, Aden, the Persian Gulf, Malaya, Hong Kong, 
East and West Africa. In addition, B.O.A.C. became associated 
with a number of foreign airlines — for example. Middle East 
Airlines in the Lebanon, Turkish Airlines (T.H.Y.) and Kuwait 
Airways. The Corporation was also able to invest money in 
concerns which are not airlines but are vitally connected with 
the business, such as Mideast Aircraft Service Company, a main- 
tenance and engineering organization in Beirut and in Airways 
Aero Association, a flying club in London which undertakes 
contracts for training. 

The actual form of association varies widely, from total owner- 
ship to technical agreements. As the number of associates in- 
creased, the B.O.A.C. organization for supervising such invest- 
ments has had to develop rapidly during the ’fifties, and in 19^7 
a Company was formed to control and administer these very 
varied interests. The growing importance of the Companies, the 
size of the investment in them and the problems created by 
difficulties of a changing world made it necessary to focus the 
concentrated attention of a separate Board on their affairs. 
B.O.A.C. Associated Companies Limited, as it is called, has the 
Deputy Chairman of B.O.A.C., Sir George Cribbett, as Chair- 
man, with three B.O.A.C. Board Members, and five other 
Members with specialized knowledge or experience of the areas 
in which the associated companies operate. B.O.A.C. ’s capital 
commitment in this undertaking now exceeds twelve million 
pounds — and the advantages of this are evident. 

Many places now enjoying regular air transport facilities could 
not have acquired them but for this arrangement. Apart from the 
financial support from B.O.A.C. they have had seconded to 
them Management Staff and Flying Crews, and have received 
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training, technical services, expert advice and representation in 
London. 

For the Corporation, the associates offer many indirect bene- 
fits besides their feeder line value. From being operators of the 
smallest kind of aircraft, many of these companies have now 
entered the field with modem aircraft equipment with which they 
are able to take part in international services on an increasing 
scale. 

Some idea of the scope of the work of B.O.A.C. Associated 
Companies Limited may be gathered from the following list of 
companies in which at the time of writing, investments are held 
by it: 

(i) Aden Airways Limited 

(ii) Arab Airways (Jerusalem) Ltd. 

(iii) British International Air Lines Ltd. 

(iv) Gulf Aviation Company Ltd. (which holds an invest- 

ment in Aircraft Services (Gulf) Ltd.) 

(v) Middle East Airlines Co. S.A. 

(vi) Bahamas Airways Ltd. 

(vii) Borneo Airways Ltd. 

(viii) British West Indian Airways Ltd. (which holds invest- 
ments in Leeward Island Air Transport Services and 
British Honduras Airways) 

(ix) Hong Kong Airways Ltd. 

(x) Malayan Airways Ltd. 

(xi) Mideast Aircraft Service Co. S.A. 

(xii) Turkish Airlines (T.H.Y.) 

(xiii) Ghana Airways Ltd. 

(xiv) W.A.A.C. (Nigeria) Ltd. 

The main branches of the parent tree, the pattern of B.O.A.C. 
itself, can best be expressed in the three points of the compass 
into which it is naturally divided. 

The Western routes across the Atlantic take in stations in 
Iceland and Newfoundland. The main points of destination on the 
North American continent are Montreal, Detroit, Chicago, 
Boston and New York, continuing with the long haul across the 
United States to San Francisco. This in turn connects with a 
Trans-Pacific flight in partnership with Qantas to Australia. 
Another of the Atlantic routes runs from the United Kingdom 
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to Bermuda, and thence to the West Indies, which are also served 
by a branch line from New York and Miami. Within the Carib- 
bean area, B.O.A.C. branches out, through the medium of 
British West India Airways and Bahamas Airways. Through that 
area a route was opened up in 1958, serving South America. 

The Eastern routes throw out a heavy limb of traffic across 
Europe to the Middle East. There is a profitable branching out of 
partnership and associated companies covering the Levant, 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf. At Istanbul there is an association 
with the Turkish Airlines. At Beirut and Baghdad, there are head- 
quarters of associated companies. With its allies, B.O.A.C. is a 
potent force in the Middle East. 

Karachi is the busiest junction on the route to the East. 
Branches spread again from there. One goes south through Ceylon 
to Singapore and beyond. Another serves India. Another reaches 
out to Rangoon and Bangkok, and thence spreads north-east 
again to Hong Kong and Tokyo. From Singapore, services carry 
on south to Jakarta and Australasia. The famous Kangaroo route, 
covering 12,000 miles from London to Sydney, is shared in the 
long-standing partnership with the great Australian national 
airline, Qantas. 

The third system of airways, the Southern routes, serves 
Africa. The B.O.A.C. route runs down through Khartoum and 
East Africa, terminating in Johannesburg. Partnership with 
South African Airways and association agreements with the 
separate Central African and East African Corporations, 
W.A.A.C. (Nigeria) Ltd. and Ghana Airways Ltd. provide an 
immense network of feeder services throughout the continent. 

With these three limbs, together with the burgeoning of 
many branches throughout six continents, and a round-the- 
world service, the early dreams of the pioneers may be said to 
have been realized indeed. Yet there is nobody in the business 
who regards these accomplished facts as the end of accomplish- 
ment. Theirs is a practical world, and they are specially trained 
people. The majority of them are far from Parliamentary 
questions and Ministerial decisions. Many of them have never 
even seen that policy-forming board room or the executive 
nerve centres at Headquarters. Nevertheless, they are in con- 
stant touch with London by signal, by the aircraft they serve 
and by personal contact with a management which is always 
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on the move. They are probably more closely integrated with 
the home country than the employees of any other British 
undertaking overseas. Yet, unlike members of the diplomatic 
or consular service or of the armed forces, they cannot entirely 
identify themselves with their own national interests. Their 
customers are people of all nations. They provide services for the 
country where they are stationed. There must be contacts at all 
levels with local people and affairs. They employ and work with 
the people of the country, conform to local airport regulations 
and to the law of the land. In a foreign country they are respon- 
sible not only for the welfare of their own nationals, and 
foreigners who happen to be passengers, but also for a multitude 
of engineering services and for the commercial salesmanship 
which is vital to the airline. B.O.A.C. maintains fifty-six stations 
overseas. After visiting many of these, it becomes impossible to 
generalize about them. Each is so attuned to local conditions 
that the wave-lengths are always slightly different even if the 
B.O.A.C. regulations and standards are always the same. 

The New York Office, elegantly laid out in a new building in 
Fifth Avenue, has a character of its own. So has the charming 
eighteenth century pillared fa9ade of the Bermuda office. The 
manager’s secretary in the effulgent pink sari in Calcutta is no 
less striking for some than the taciturn Sikh who drives the 
manager in Singapore. In Ceylon, the station manager may 
accompany you only a few miles up country for a close view of a 
kabogoya, which is a prehistoric lizard, nearly five feet long, 
whose favourite meal is cobra. In Istanbul the local representative 
may show you the fabulous Seraglio of the Sultan. Many of the 
men encountered along the B.O.A.C. routes have served over- 
seas for most of their lives. They have curious stories to tell, and 
many have contributed to the chapters which follow. Theirs is an 
unusual status, midway between commerce and diplomacy, 
closely associated with engineering, catering, the tourist trade, 
mail, and even the children’s holidays. Senior men overseas are 
quite properly provided with houses in keeping with their local 
status. Their social contacts must be wide and judicious. Their 
casual contacts with 
times stimulating. 

A multitude of departments at the London Headquarters serves 
the needs of these men in the outstations. They in their turn have 


travelling celebrities are frequent and some 
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to cope with a multitude of unexpected subjects. They must be 
armed with a good measure of self-sufficiency and independence. 
Their support is the B.O.A.C. tradition backed by the forces and 
the potency of a great international organization. Just as necessary 
to the airline and to themselves are what they jocularly call ‘the 
visiting firemen’. These may be emissaries from London or from 
some other station. B.O.A.C. has a sound tradition about con- 
sulting the men on the spot and ‘seeing for yourself’. That may 
mean that it is difficult to get in touch in London with Board 
Directors, senior executives of the airline or specialists working 
for B.O.A.C., because such men are frequently abroad. The 
mileage they log every year is impressive. The ‘visiting firemen’ 
who drop in to outstations keep the man on the spot in personal 
contact with higher authority, and with such matters as accounts, 
catering, public relations, sales, engineering, servicing and pro- 
jected plans for the future. 

The tradition of the ‘visiting firemen’, which has existed since 
the pioneer days of Imperial Airways, is not by any means con- 
fined to business between members of the staff. Officials of the 
airline in the course of their journeys have recorded many 
strange encounters and curious episodes. A personal diary of one 
such traveller. Major J. R. McCrindle, written more than a 
decade ago, offers an example of unpremeditated public relations. 
It was the month of December when the diarist was travelling 
westward from Karachi to carry out an inspection of airline 
stations in the Arab world. He had been told there was a truce 
among the Sheikhs in a certain district and that the Political 
Officer, wishing to keep them together, had suddenly suggested 
that they should be invited to meet the diarist on his way through 
their territory. 

On arrival, McCrindle was met by the Political Officer and by 
the airline’s local representative — called for the sake of this 
narrative Smith — and by Sheikhs with bodyguards, armed with 
knives, rifles, swords and daggers. 

‘I was introduced and made to lead the way into the marquee 
which had been erected for the occasion. The etiquette and 
ceremonial is complicated and I was instructed in quick asides 
by the Political Officer. 

‘The Sheikhs sat down to eat with their rifles between their 
knees and their bodyguards squatting around the marquee. X. 
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however, was in his own territory and only carried a cere- 
monial dagger. 

‘One eats with one’s fingers, never using the left hand. The 
most difficult feat was fishing slippery tinned peaches out of a 
communal bowl. I had X., the most important Sheikh, on one 
hand and Y. on the other. I nearly slipped up once. X. and I 
were passing the small cup of villainous coffee from one to 
another, protesting that the other should have it first when I, 
thinking Y. was out in the cold, started to pass it to him. 
Suddenly I remembered that they merely have a temporary 
truce and that neither had spoken to the other. To hand him 
a cup from X. would have insulted them both. Y. had a magni- 
ficent sword with a gold hilt and scabbard which had been 
presented to him by Queen Victoria. I wonder what H.M.G. 
got in return ? 

‘X. is a most benevolent and venerable looking old gentle- 
man. When we left I tried to make him go first but he gently 
took my hand and led me out with him and, hand in hand, we 
started the procession back. I was reminded afterwards that 
this benevolent old man a short time ago had the eyes of some 
of his subjects put out as he doubted their loyalty to him, but 
one — a rich merchant — had bribed the executioner to be left 
with one eye.’ 

The diarist was not too overwhelmed by the occasion to forget 
to take a quizzical glance at his own staff. 

‘Smith has been here a month and appears to be settling 
down well; the change from fleshpots appears to have been a 
good thing. He told me that he had spent a week-end shooting 
with Y. who incidentally pressed me to do the same.’ 

In spite of such personal contacts which are frequent if not 
always so colourful, a supposed over-centralization of the business 
of the airline in London has been criticized from time to time. 
Managerial mobility goes towards meeting that complaint. Never- 
theless, an airline engaged in annihilating time and space and 
promoting mass movement must clearly have one central 
brain. 

It is indeed difficult to see how the executive management 
could be otherwise than centralized. The planning and purchase 
of aircraft alone are matters of high importance not only to the 
Board in London, but to the British Government, B.O.A.C,, 
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moreover, has the disadvantage compared with many of its com- 
petitors, of carrying an exceptionally large burden of expense and 
responsibility whenever it is called upon to introduce a new 
British type of aircraft into service. No other country in the 
world expects its airlines to carry the additional expense entailed 
in developing a new airliner to make it fit for competitive 
service and for export. 

The financial commitment for a single machine has increased 
prodigiously during the years reviewed in these pages. In the early 
days of Imperial Airways, for instance, a Hannibal airliner — the 
best of its kind in the contemporary world — cost about £20,000. 
A DH 86 cost only £9,000. The purchase price of a B.O.A.C. 
airliner today may be in the region of £i| million pounds. This, 
many times multiplied to arrive at the cost of an operational fleet, 
becomes an expenditure not merely of commercial but of 
national significance. It can have an immense impact on the 
industry of Britain. 

In the opinion of Mr. A. C. Campbell Orde, himself one of 
the pioneer pilots in 1919 and a former Development Director 
of B.O.A.C., it takes seven or more years to produce a large 
main line aircraft. The twentieth century airliner is not born 
overnight. The planning of its power, its range, its capacity, 
moreover, must be related not only to passenger needs but to 
airport facilities along the trunk routes. The tendency for aircraft 
is to become bigger and heavier, with higher tyre pressures lead- 
ing to greater wheel loading. This, of course, calls for increased 
runway bearing strength and sometimes for longer runways. 
Not every nation can hold its place in providing suitable 
airports. 

On such problems of integration, a dozen or so B.O.A.C. 
Departments may be working to form a single policy in the 
central brain. When decisions are made, their effects may be 
profound within the Corporation and controversial outside it. 
Instances of these were the decision to switch from flying-boats 
to landplanes on the main trunk routes, or, later, the purchase of 
American aircraft when no British aircraft were immediately 
available. 

Then there are such questions as the opening of new routes or 
the extension or closure of existing ones. These are subjects for 
a system of market research, but not an entirely conventional 
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one. British prestige and the prestige of the airline itself are 
imponderables. B.O.A.C. is not obliged to undertake an un- 
profitable service, but there have been occasions when the 
national interest has outweighed commercial consideration. 

Hand in hand with the planning of the machines and the routes 
over which they fly goes the study of the customer for air travel, 
who in the course of forty years of civil aviation has changed as 
well as multiplied. The whole of the Civil Service overseas now 
relies upon air travel for communication and for many of the 
amenities of life. 

Domestic life on foreign service for commercial as well as 
official employees throughout the Commonwealth has been 
revolutionized by air travel during the middle years of this cen- 
tury. There are much more immediate contacts with the Home 
Country; and educational facilities for children which were in- 
conceivable a few decades ago. For the British residents abroad 
wherever they may be, B.O.A.C. services have provided new 
dimensions in social, business and domestic life. 

An airline, whether it happens to be owned by the State or by 
private enterprise, must foster a relationship with its customers 
which is at once commercial and intimate. Air travel operators 
are particularly sensitive to passenger reaction. Nearly everyone 
who has travelled on B.O.A.C. services is familiar with the 
‘Comment Card’, usually handed round to passengers just before 
reaching their destinations, on which they are invited to make, 
confidentially, specific and general comments on the journey. At 
one time these cards were regarded with a certain amount of 
good-humoured suspicion by the flying and cabin staff of B.O.A.C. 
as having been designed as a sort of spying system on their 
activities. Nothing could be further from the truth. The Cor- 
poration obtains most valuable information from the jottings of 
the public. The decision in the ’fifties, for instance, to put back 
the Stratocruiser into luxury service on the North Atlantic was 
the result of comments of first-class passengers who said they 
preferred to take a little longer for the journey if they could 
enjoy the cosiness of a downstairs bar which this aircraft offers. 

Some passengers have been overheard to wonder a little 
cynically what happens to the cards after they have been col- 
lected. They are, in fact, shipped on the first available service to 
the Passenger Relations Officer in London, Mrs. Sheila Portch, 
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who has had well over twenty-five years’ experience in B.O.A.C. 
and its predecessor. With a specially trained staflF, Mrs. Portch 
analyses the comments and answers them. In cases of praise and 
humorous complaint, the correspondence sometimes becomes 
personal. On occasions when passengers have indulged themselves 
with verse, the Passenger Relations Officer has replied in good 
measure. Where a passenger protests about some specific inci- 
dent in the air or on the ground, an acknowledgement, explana- 
tion or apology is mailed right away. In some circumstances, a 
representative may even call on the passenger. More serious com- 
plaints of this kind are at once brought to the attention of those 
who should know about them. 

Every letter is answered. The Passenger Relations Office has 
built up a great structure of goodwill. To assist in furthering this, 
B.O.A.C. Sales Offices in Britain, North America, Canada, India 
and Hong Kong are supplied with a list of passengers in their areas 
who have made comments — to be followed up if necessary. 

Within the departments of the B.O.A.C., appreciations of 
good service are passed on. Later they are included in a summary 
of comments which goes out to all departmental heads. These 
contribute to the basis for meeting the demands of the future — 
whether they be to travel fast regardless of expense or to go for 
greater comfort and a more leisurely pace at a more modest price. 

It is already evident that there are those who will welcome 
supersonic flight when it comes. But there is still the more 
sedate type, who, even in the ‘jet-age’, wrote in to suggest a 
glass floor for the airliner to permit travellers to enjoy the view. 



CHAPTER III 


HOUNSLOW BEGINNINGS 


T he first airline passenger of all was not concerned about 
a glass floor. He was enchanted with the view. ‘As we 
climbed in a fairly rapid spiral up to i,ooo feet, London 
appeared almost invisible to the east within our radius of vision 
of the order of four to five miles. Soon the altitude was 2,000 feet 
and through a rift in the cloud, the Crystal Palace showed like a 
child’s toy. For a moment the Thames appeared like a varnished 
zinc strip and unexpectedly close.’ 

His name was George Stevenson-Reece. He was travelling on 
the morning of Monday, August 2^, 1919. This was the inaugura- 
tion of a civil aviation service in Great Britain. It was also the 
first scheduled flight commercially operated from one country 
to another. 

Huddled in First World War flying kit in a makeshift cabin, he 
went on record with a first account by an airline passenger of the 
ecstasy of arrival: ‘With almost a start, suddenly the mist clears 
and houses begin to thicken. The aerodrome of Le Bourget 
stretches in front and we begin to descend. Yes, Paris was away 
on the right but even now it is scarcely visible as a whole owing 
to the fog. I search in vain for the Eiffel Tower and Sacre Coeur 
and try to persuade myself that I like “banking” as we curl down- 
wards to arrive just two hours twenty minutes after leaving 
Hounslow.’ Mr. Stevenson-Reece telephoned this account to the 
London Evening Standard and made history. 

His return journey, recalled thirty years later, was more mun- 
dane in its details. He did not feel too good. ‘I have painfully vivid 
memories of being sick without stopping throughout the return 

journey to London after gobbling a half-cooked lunch at Le 
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Bourget before starting back within the hour. Just as we were 
landing at 2.45^ p.m. at Hounslow, a last-minute zoom added the 
final touch and made me grab my hat for a purpose for which in 
modern air-travel paper-bags are thoughtfully provided.’ 

The pilot on this historic occasion was a genial, burly fellow 
called Bill Lawford, who died in i9fy. He was very fond of the 
music of Wagner and never at all happy about the vagaries of the 
weather in the English Channel. He recollected his inaugural 
flight some years later in a broadcast: ‘We had no wireless to 
help us, no blind flying instruments, no flight engineers, no para- 
chutes or brollies and only one engine that had had a lot of war 
use. Anyway, hedgehopping over the old familiar route, I soon 
picked up the coast. Then came some wave-skimming which 
wasn’t so funny in the sea mist. Crikey! What’s that ahead — 
pull the old bus up sharp, that’s the Varne lightship, that was — 
missed it by a few feet, and the sea doesn’t look at all matey!’ 

He was not without friends, however, when he touched down 
at Le Bourget: ‘I was soon taxi-ing happily across the aerodrome, 
where a very enthusiastic welcome awaited us from a gathering of 
distinguished people — but what amused me most was the dear 
robust old gendarme, who rushed up and embraced me with 
“ ’Alio! ! Mon vieux, ’Alio — if I do not see you again, ’Alio, 
’Alio; Passports s’il vous plait!” Good heavens, I thought — I’d 
been flying to France for years in the Royal Flying Corps and the 
Royal Air Force without a passport — what a comedown — I’m 
just a mere civilian now.’ 

Of that company of pioneer pilots who were still surprised to 
find themselves civilians when they started the airline which is 
B.O.A.C.’s first ancestor, Lawford, who had begun his flying 
career in 1 9 1 1 , said : ‘ . . . they flew by instinct and literally 
sensed their way through in all sorts of weather. They flew old 
aeroplanes with single engines of doubtful reliability. Yet they 
established a record of regularity which has scarcely been beaten 
with all our vastly improved multi-engine aircraft. ’ 

The year 1919 was indeed annus nairabihs for civil aviation. 
Behind the exploit shared by Lawford and Stevenson-Reece on 
that forbidding August day, lay a turmoil of dreams, good inten- 
tions and ambitions which suddenly seemed within reach of their 
fulfilment. It was only ten years since Bl6riot crossed the English 
Channel. Yet already, that June, Alcock and Brown had crossed 
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the Atlantic in about sixteen hours in a converted Vimy bomber. 
Less than five months later, Ross and Keith Smith flew from 
Britain to Australia. In February a Department of Civil Aviation 
had been formed within the Air Ministry. Winston Churchill 
was Air Minister with Trenchard as Chief of Staff. 

The first progress report issued by the new Department gave 
the official date of the opening of civil flying as the ist May. From 
February 1 2 till that date ‘a small staff began to attack the multi- 
plicity of problems and difficulties . . . attending on the com- 
mencement of civil aviation.’ The starting signal came on 
July 14, when Air Ministry announced that on the following day 
aircraft would be allowed to ply to destinations outside the United 
Kingdom. Prior to departure, aeroplanes and crew were required 
to report at the Customs Station which was to be established at 
Hounslow Aerodrome. The announcement, though eagerly 
awaited, had no immediate significance, for it took at least a 
month to organize regular services and advertise them properly 
to the hoped-for fare-paying public. There was, however, one 
business man who read the notice and decided to take immediate 
action. Colonel W. N. Pilkington of the St. Helens glass firm, 
picked up the telephone and asked for a quotation for a flight to 
Paris the following morning — July 15-, the first day of the new 
freedom. 

Terms were arranged. Captain Jerry Shaw, chief pilot of Air- 
craft Transport & Travel Ltd., who was assigned the job, met 
his passenger at 7 a.m. at Hendon Aerodrome. It was a de- 
pressing morning, with torrents of rain and low cloud. Jerry 
Shaw watched his passenger being fitted out with flying coat, 
helmet, goggles, gloves and life belt, ‘then bundled into the back 
seat — umbrella and all.’ There was no crowd to wave them off 
on this rather special occasion in the history of British Civil 
Aviation. ‘We took off at precisely 7.30 a.m.,’ writes Shaw, ‘and 
made for Hounslow where, viewed from 300 feet, there was nota 
sign of life. Figuring that nobody had remembered to tell the 
Customs man he was supposed to be there to receive visitors, 
I decided to push on as we had no time to waste, and fix my out- 
ward and inward clearance on the way back. 

‘Apart from a few tricky minutes in low clouds near the 
North Downs, the journey over Folkestone and Boulogne 
down to Beauvais was uneventful but wet, and hardly ever 
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over 200 feet above ground. With the advantages of a following 
wind, we had made very good time, but then lost half-an-hour 
trying to find a gap in the clouds to get over the hills which 
form a barrier south of Beauvais, We eventually landed at Le 
Bourget at 10. ig a.m. after being in the air for 2| hours. 

‘Le Bourget in those days consisted of several canvas hangars, 
some wooden sheds and a lot of mud. Of course, nobody took 
the slightest interest in our arrival, so I taxied over to the 
French Air Force Officers’ Mess, where I had many friends, for 
coffee and some advice on procedure — seeing that I had not 
yet acquired a passport. That deficiency was easily overcome 
by the simple expedient of boarding a tramcar in the village 
and alighting once we were through the barrier at the Octroi, 
where we picked up a taxi into Paris — invariably the most 
dangerous part of this trip.’ 

There is no record to tell us whether Colonel Pilkington 
enjoyed himself or had a successful meeting. He was back at Le 
Bourget the next day at two o’clock and setoff with Captain Shaw 
duly armed with the necessary Customs clearance for the return 
flight to Hounslow, which took 2 hours and 55 minutes, where 
they were confronted with an indignant Customs official. ‘After 
a fatherly lecture on the number of laws I had broken and the 
penalties I was liable to suffer, I was allowed in with a caution.’ 
Such was the first commercial return flight from the United 
Kingdom. It was, of course, an individual charter flight and not 
the beginning of the scheduled service, which came later, in 
August. 

Under Service conditions, there had already been many 
Channel crossings. In the very month when the R.A.F. itself was 
formed, April 1918, a couple of twin-engined Handley Page 
bombers were gutted to be turned over to transport work. These 
aeroplanes, carrying a total of sixteen persons, including crew, 
were used between Boulogne and Lympne to return pilots who 
were flying reinforcements of warplanes from Britain for service 
on the Western Front. 

After that war, when the Army of Occupation took up its 
position along the Rhine, a number of Royal Air Force Squadrons 
were used for the conveyance of troop mail. There had been 
considerable speculation among the men of the R.A.F. during 
the last year of the war about the future commercial prospect of 
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aviation. Most of them then discovered the term ‘civil aviation’ 
for the first time. With the flying of this mail from England to 
Cologne, it vv^as felt that a real beginning had been made. Those 
in authority, however, took the view that passengers should not 
be carried until the unknown dangers of flying had been over- 
come. This was logical. Despite all the Service flying which had 
been accomplished, aviation was still very much in its infancy. 
Because of the war, it had become associated in many minds with 
danger. No attempt in fact had been made to operate aircraft from 
place to place on a regular schedule. 

In any event, the troops on the Rhine and their mail from home 
seemed to offer a wonderful opportunity for experiment, par- 
ticularly of flying ‘in the weather’. Regular daily ‘services’ were 
arranged. No. 122 Squadron from Hawkinge, near Folkestone, 
flew, in their DH 9 aircraft, the large sacks of mail across the 
Channel. There, at their aerodrome at Maisoncelle, 1 10 Squadron 
took it over and flew it to Cologne in their superior DH 9A 
aircraft. 

During 1918, the R.A.F. also had an aircraft set aside for com- 
munications. Winston Churchill had a machine on call during 
that year for his journey between London and headquarters in 
France. David Lloyd George was the first Prime Minister to use 
air communication for official business. A communication flight 
of the R.A.F. stationed at Hendon was expanded to form No. i 
(Communication) Squadron at the end of 1918, to meet the 
increased passenger traffic in politicians and what we now call 
V.I.P.s arising from the Armistice. This was followed within a 
few months by the formation of No. 2 (Communication) 
Squadron, under the command of Major J. R. McCrindle, who 
later became a member of the Board of B.O.A.C. McCrindle 
recalls that Bonar Law in the early days asked for a covered-in 
cockpit, for his secretary and himself, in order that the Minister 
could work, talk and not be blown about. ‘To our surprise the 

machine went much faster when this was done ’ and Bonar 

Law’s modification was generally adopted. 

No. I Squadron, which was the first to operate a regular 
London— Paris service, was commanded by Major Cyril Patterson, 
who later, as a civilian pilot, made the first scheduled flight from 
Paris to London. Its equipment included two Handley Page 
saloon aircraft, each accommodating six passengers, the Silver 
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Star and the Great Britain officially described as H.M. Air Liners. 
Among their achievements was the first night passenger flight 
across the Channel. When these two Communication Squadrons 
were disbanded in October 1919, they had made 749 flights, 
carrying 934 passengers, despatches and mail. Ninety per cent of 
their flights had been made over the London-Paris route and 
there was only one accident in which a passenger was killed. 

During this R.A.F. pioneering period, the ‘Met-Man* spoke 
for the first time when Air Ministry issued its first public aviation 
weather reports. The second of these, published on February i, 
1919, sounded a slightly ominous note for the airmen of the 
period. ‘Low clouds, poor visibility and snow showers are likely 
to continue today over the British Isles. Cross-country flying will 
be dangerous on these accounts.’ Such a met. report might not 
daunt the captains and crews who fly in and out of London 
Airport at the present day: but civil aviation in general, and 
B.O.A.C. in particular, owe everything to the men who were 
not daunted by such warnings during the fledgling years. When 
demobilization came, and men cast off their uniforms to start the 
civil air services they had dreamed of, few of them had any idea 
that they were assisting, however humbly, in starting up an 
industry which was to become a major factor in the life of every 
nation within a relatively few years. 

A man who was waiting to offer such pilots a career in civil 
aviation was George Holt Thomas. He was imaginative, cautious, 
commercially experienced in aviation and had already regis- 
tered his airline. Aircraft Transport and Travel Ltd. He had 
become interested in aviation when Bleriot flew the Channel in 
1909. Before the First World War he held licences for the manu- 
facture and sale of Farman aircraft in Britain. He had financed 
Paulhan’s London to Manchester flight in 1910, which won the 
Daily Mail £10,000 prize in a Farman machine. 

By the end of the war, he was the head of the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Company Ltd. with Geoffrey de Havilland as his Chief 
Designer, and thus was a founder of the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company. He had other subsidiary interests in aviation, and was 
in fact one of the few to be commercially committed to the new 
element of the air long before the war ended. He succeeded in 
realizing the dreams of generations of prophets — ^but in a matter- 
of-fact and businesslike manner, making ample preparations for 
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every step he took. As early as May 1917 when he read a paper on 
commercial aeronautics before a huge audience he supported his 
arguments by showing a film — then something of a sensation in 
itself. In the text of the lecture subsequently printed, appeared 
two illustrations — a de Havilland single-engined aeroplane in 
flight with the words ‘london-birmingham’ painted in large 
letters on the side of the fuselage, and a Handley Page with the 
legend ‘london-manchester-liverpool’. The titles given to 
these illustrations were ‘Future Aerial Mail’ and ‘The Parcel 
Post’. There is, of course, no evidence of such flights having 
been made before the lecture was given. It must be assumed that 
the aircraft were specially painted and posed for the propaganda 
value of their pictures. 

Holt Thomas was an able propagandist — but never cared to 
step far out of his self-cast role of shrewd business man. When in 
1920 he published a fat volume called Aerial Transport, his fore- 
word stated: ‘What I desire particularly is not to appear as a 
fanatic. I am just as aware of the limitations of an aircraft as I am 
of its powers. . . .’ Nevertheless, his end-paper map showed the 
London-Australia route of the Smith brothers triumphantly 
plotted in red. 

Such was the man who announced — prematurely as it turned 
out — to the world four days after the signing of the Armistice in 
November 1918 that ‘arrangements were in hand with Aircraft 
Transport and Travel Ltd. to operate as soon as possible an air 
service between London and Paris.’ 

He had to wait for official sanction. Meanwhile he went about 
his preparations with characteristic thoroughness. He had a flair 
for people. He appointed one of the key men of the R.A.F., Sir 
Sefton Brancker, as Managing Director, with General Sir Francis 
Festing as General Manager of his new concern. He remained 
aloof from the pilots but through Brancker he obtained the 
services of experienced men. Though he had clear-cut ideas of 
his own, he was prepared to let the experts run his airline. In 
spite of his own affiliations with the manufacturing side of the 
business, he held that no transport concern should be bound to 
any single constructional company either for aircraft or for 
equipment. 

A somewhat Edwardian figure, with a neat beard and stiff 
winged collar, his feet were always on the ground even if his head 
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was sometimes realistically among the clouds. ‘One would be 
guilty of a very foolish action if one held out hopes of hundred- 
miles-an-hour travel throughout the world unless there was a 
very strong probability of this becoming possible. It ought, 
indeed, to be something more than a probability. It should be a 
certainty and that, in effect, it now is. But it is perfectly true it 
cannot be done at once. When it takes months to prepare a short 
2£o miles stage like that between London and Paris, it is obvious 
that these huge, long-distance journeys overseas will not only be 
a matter of time in their organization but also of very large sums 
of money. The whole question, as I have indicated, becomes so 
gigantic and so universally important that it is not a matter for 
private enterprise alone but for private enterprise going hand-in- 
hand with the Governments of the world.’ 

He did not confine himself to the universal. He was much 
exercised by the problems of what he called ‘an involuntary 
descent’. His remedy was a ‘Ten Mile Chain’ of emergency 
alighting grounds all along the route. Though no such ‘chain’ 
was ever laid out, emergency landings were frequent enough. 
There was no radio communication from air to ground; nor 
between London and Paris. Weather information and arrival and 
departure messages were passed by telephone. There were various 
visual aids for pilots such as ‘aerial lighthouses’ at the terminal 
points, and even the painting of the names of places such as 
Redhill, Tonbridge and Ashford in white capital letters on the 
roofs of railway stations. Nature assisted art at Edenbridge, 
Kent, where the name was cut in chalk close to the station. 

On the London-Paris route, emergency landing grounds were, 
in fact, provided at Penshurst, Marden, Lympne and Littlestone 
in the south of England and at St. Inglevert, Berck Plage, Abbe- 
ville, Poix and Beauvais in the north of France. But these were 
not enough. ‘Often pilots driven down by cloud and rain would 
land in fields and push on again with the slightest improvement 
in the weather,’ recalls Jerry Shaw. 

This pioneer pilot, who is now in the service of the de Havil- 
land Company, has himself put on record the opening of Holt 
Thomas’s first airline. 

‘The first week of our operation was critical, with a very 
sceptical public, the G.P.O. and business-houses watching 
points, budding competitors checking our results from the 
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fence and, of course, the news-hawks panting for a nice juicy 
headline story. On the first Thursday gales and storms caused 
cancellation of the London to Paris service, but ignorant of 
these conditions I left Paris with two passengers in a DH 4A, 
and with a fine following wind made a swift if somewhat 
turbulent passage up to Boulogne, where, turning to cross the 
Channel, we were buffeted about the sky, with cloud down to 
400 feet and a 40 degrees drift. When the English coast came 
into sight, I had had quite enough and decided to land at 
Lympne to put the passengers on the train, but as 1 struggled 
to put the machine into the wind with literally no forward 
ground-speed I was amazed to see one of the Bessoneaux 
hangars careering across the aerodrome and fetch up in the 
next field. The Air Ministry recorded winds up to no m.p.h. 
at that time. Anyhow, the idea of trying to make a landing 
was quickly abandoned and we swung off for Hounslow. That 
journey across Kent was one I would not wish on anybody; 
heavy rain squalls and drifting low cloud accompanied the full 
gale. Once or twice I gave a passing thought to what was going 
on in the cabin behind me, for there was no means of com- 
munication, and after doing half a turn of a spin over Wester- 
ham 1 wondered if it mattered anyway. 

‘At long last the closed sheds of Hounslow loomed through 
the rain. The wind indicator was in shreds, but the way trees 
were lying over left no doubt of the wind’s direction. Out in 
the middle of the aerodrome could be seen two huddled 
groups each of three men, with a distance of some feet 
between the groups. With the engine practically full-out, I 
flew the machine close to the ground and, when positioned 
between the groups, eased back the throttle and they grabbed 
the wings and held the machine securely on the ground. 
Fortunately the duty-officer at Lympne had ’phoned Houns- 
low, advising our passage, and those six soaked volunteers had 
worked out the landing scheme. With further willing assistance 
we managed to taxi straight into the hangar. The sight of my 
passengers as they emerged will never be forgotten. Beaming 
all over their faces, although all that remained of the bowler 
belonging to one, was the rim round his neck — he had hit a 
hole in the roof of the cabin — and the other an Irish padre, 
still clutching a brandy bottle in which they had saved a mod- 
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icum for the driver. Handing it over, they thanked me for 
what they had thought was a wonderful display of stunting ! ’ 
After this satisfactory disposal of his passengers, there was the 
General Manager’s office to be faced: 

‘That journey was accomplished in i hour ss minutes and 
every moment of agony was turned into joy as sitting in 
General Festing’s office, a few minutes later, a G.P.O. official 
called him up and jeeringly inquired which train he thought 
the Paris mail would arrive by, only to be staggered by 
Festing’s reply that they could expect it at Mount Pleasant 
twenty minutes ahead of schedule.’ 

Jerry Shaw’s passengers, the man in the bowler hat and the 
Irish padre, paid £2 1 apiece for their trip (no reduction on return 
tickets). This fare charged by Aircraft Transport and Travel 
Ltd. included road transport to Hounslow Aerodrome from any 
point within a mile of Piccadilly Circus and road transport from 
Le Bourget to Paris, 

After ten weeks of operations. Holt Thomas’s airline on 
November i, 1919, had flown 37,7^0 miles on its London-Paris 
route, completing 147 flights out of its scheduled 1 £4.. 

He was not alone in the field. There was Frederick Handley 
Page whose span more than covers the whole of this story, then, 
in 1919, a tall broadly built man of thirty-three whose early 
baldness gave an impression of maturer years. Before the war he 
had been a respected but not eminently successful pioneer of 
flying: at the end of it his name was already renowned in con- 
nection with big aeroplanes. These, he intended to use for civil 
aviation. Indeed he saw it as a necessity. The year 1919 marked 
not only the birth of civil aviation but the wholesale dropping 
of war contracts and large-scale dismissals. Frederick Handley 
Page spent little time at his glass-topped, scrupulously tidy desk 
during that period. He was out and about the almost deserted 
shops of the Cricklewood aerodrome superintending the re- 
conditioning of warplanes for civil use, and working with his 
test pilot and research engineer. His organization, which had 
been founded in 1908, began unscheduled flights between 
London and Paris on August 2^, 1919. Handley Page Trans- 
port Ltd., based on Cricklewood, inaugurated regular opera- 
tions on the route in September 1919, when seven passengers 
and goods were carried on the first of the Company’s thrice- 
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weekly services. The pilot of the inaugural service on September 2 
was Lieutenant-Colonel W. Sholto Douglas, holder of commer- 
cial pilot’s licence No. 4, now Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, who 
remembers that ‘he went to Handley Page and asked for a job 
and was given £5:00 a year as chief pilot’. He also piloted Handley 
Page 0/400’s on the first demonstration commercial flights 
between London and Brussels. The Handley Page Transport 
people were the first to begin regular operations on that route in 
September 1919. They were also one of the pioneers in air 
catering. On October ii, 1919, they introduced lunch baskets 
on their services; a modest but sustaining luncheon consisting 
of six sandwiches, fruit and chocolate was offered to the less 
queasy passengers for 3s. 

A railway strike in Britain in the autumn of 1919 put unex- 
pected pressure upon the newly-fledged air services. Handley 
Page airline carried a quarter of a million letters between London 
and Paris during this period, and the frequency of all services was 
stepped up. The strike also brought into operation a third 
service, by the Marine Aviation Works Ltd., between Southamp- 
ton and Le Havre in single-engined flying-boats. This was, in fact, 
the first international flying-boat passenger service, but apart from 
that it has no particular relevance to this story as it was short- 
lived. 

The third British cross-Channel service of importance was 
started in 1 9 1 9 by the Instone brothers, who were coal exporters, 
shipowners and ship brokers with headquarters in Wales. 

‘We had a fleet of steamers [wrote Sir Samuel Instone] 
both our own and time-chartered, which were costing a very 
large amount per day, and it was quite customary for these 
boats to arrive at North French ports a week or ten days 
before they could discharge, owing to the fact that the bills of 
lading had not arrived owing to delays in the post. We con- 
ceived the idea of purchasing an aeroplane and getting Govern- 
ment permission to carry our own letters . . . ships were con- 
sequently in a position to proceed to their berths and discharge 
their cargoes immediately on arrival — perhaps a week to ten 
days ahead of other vessels forced to lie off ports awaiting 
arrival of their documents. This was the means of saving for 
the Company thousands of pounds in ship-hire and demurrage. 
Out of that the Instone Air Line arose as a separate entity. ’ 
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This airline’s first continental flight went from Hounslow to 
Le Bourget on October 13, 1919, piloted by Captain F. L. 
Barnard, who made his presence known on the other side by 
throwing out a number of greetings cards over Boulogne. They 
were decorated with the Union Jack and the French Tricolour and 
bore the proud message: son premier passage a Boulog ne-sur- 

Mery r Aeroplane de la Societe Instone y 1 et 2 rue des ItalienSy Paris y 
envoie a ses amis Boulonnais un salut Jraternel BARNARD Lieutenant- 
Aviateur,^ 

By the end of 1919, three main British rivals had emerged — 
Holt Thomas’ Aircraft Transport and Travel, Handley Page 
Transport Company and Instone Air Line. There were other 
companies in Britain running unscheduled services to the Con- 
tinent. There was also serious competition emerging from the 
Continent. Two French companies were already operating. 
K.L.M. had come into being. In fact, Britain’s terminal airport at 
Hounslow was considered to be quite a busy place with at least 
four cross-Channel services a day. 

In other respects, this old R.A.F. aerodrome, approached by a 
narrow tarmac road, was unattractive. It was irregular in shape, 
grass covered, with a crude, lightly tarmaced apron. It boasted 
one international touch. One gable of its twin sheds, bore the 
legend ‘customs’: the other, triumphantly the word ‘douane’. 
In a converted wartime shed, a neat waitress in cap and apron 
served teas, cut sandwiches and was sometimes able to do a 
packaged lunch of sorts for adventurous travellers to enjoy 
during the two and a half hour trip to the other side. 

At first Hounslow was the only aerodrome at which airliners 
could clear Customs. The services operated by Handley Page 
were obliged to run empty from their base at Cricklewood, to 
comply with formalities and pick up passengers. At a later stage, 
however. Customs opened at Cricklewood and the Handley 
Page services ran direct from there to the Continent. The aero- 
drome at Cricklewood was a grass field lying between the Broad- 
way and Golders Green, bordered on one side by the Handley 
Page factory and on other sides by a railway line and built-up areas. 
There was little room for take-off. With luck the pilot found 
himself off the ground about one hundred yards before reaching 
the gap between the two hangars for which he aimed. A moment 
later he would be fifty feet above Cricklewood Broadway. Engine 
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failure on take-off would certainly have been disastrous unless the 
pilot had gained enough height to make a circuit and land, for 
the Handley Page needed both its engines for climbing and indeed 
for maintaining level flight. 

Edgware Road was their route to the Continent, and one of 
their great pilots was Captain R. H. McIntosh, who is still active 
in aviation and widely known as ‘All-weather Mac\ As he came to 
fly this route regularly, he became a student of the red open-top 
Number i6 buses which thundered down the Edgware Road 
towards Marble Arch. He declares that he could sometimes 
overtake these — but only when they stopped to pick up pas- 
sengers. All too often they seemed to be overtaking the heavily 
laden aircraft as she climbed. Only when he reached Marble 
Arch, and a height of some five hundred feet, could he start to 
breathe freely and feel that the long haul to Paris had begun. It 
should be mentioned that these early hazards left him undaunted. 
In 195^8 he came second in the King’s Cup air race. 

Though such operations might seem somewhat over-adven- 
turous, Frederick Handley Page, with his immense experience of 
long-range aircraft, was going about things with a shrewdness and 
thoroughness which certainly matched those of George Holt 
Thomas, particularly in his choice of staff and pilots. Having 
advertised for a manager, he was quick to secure the services of 
one of the first applicants for the job, George Woods Humphery, 
who at this stage first enters British civil aviation history, which 
from time to time he was to dominate. Another member of the 
newly-chosen team was H. G. Brackley, who was never to 
dominate but was destined to be an ubiquitous driving force in 
this story, a potent will-o’-the-wisp known and appreciated by 
all the aviation world as ‘Brackles’. 

A distinguished pilot who started with Handley Page was the 
late Captain Gordon P. Olley, who published his reminiscences 
in the mid- ’thirties. 

‘One of my early trips on the London-Paris route will always 
linger in my mind, and it is hardly surprising that it should do 
so, seeing that I made as many as seventeen forced landings 
after leaving London and before I got to Paris; while by the 
time I neared the French capital it was so dark that I could not 
find the proper aerodrome and had to finish up eventually in a 
football field. Obstinate trouble with the petrol feed of my 
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engines was the problem I was grappling with that day, and 
this meant that after perhaps a few miles’ flying I had to alight 
and pump petrol by hand from one tank to another. But in 
each of these seventeen compulsory landings, I had no diffi- 
culty in finding a suitable field into which to glide and alight 
safely; while in every instance, also, 1 managed to fly out of 
that field again without the slightest mishap.’ 

From the autumn of 1919 till the spring of 1920, while Europe 
was still groping its way back towards civilian life and some sort 
of peace, the men who flew over from Hounslow and Crickle- 
wood, hazardously lumbering into the unwelcoming skies, were 
supported by a great deal of faith, such money as could be raked 
together by private enterprise, and scant encouragement from 
a Government preoccupied with other things. There were, of 
course, rivalries: but the airline business was so small that every- 
one knew each other and a sense of shared adventure pervaded 
all. Moreover, the fledgling air services had sufficiently proved 
their reliability to be entrusted with His Majesty’s mails. 

The first Director of Civil Aviation, Major General Sir 
Frederick Sykes, a son-in-law, incidentally, of Bonar Law, was a 
voice crying in the wilderness, when he concluded his survey of 
1919: Tt may be questioned whether civil aviation in England 
is to be regarded as one of those industries which is unable to 
stand on its own feet, and is yet so essential to the national wel- 
fare that it must be kept alive at all costs.’ He suggested Govern- 
ment subsidies, pointing out that the French Government had 
already earmarked a large sum for their operators. He also sug- 
gested help in kind. 

Passengers at this time were few and far between. Harry 
Harper, the world’s first Aeronautical Correspondent, who had 
served with Northcliffe’s 1917 Committee and joined Holt 
Thomas in the summer of 1919, recalls how anxiously they 
studied passenger bookings at this time. ‘One would walk into 
the small office where the clerk concerned with this work was 
sitting and ask: “How many have you got today?’’ “Two,’’ he 
would answer, with an air of satisfaction. “And how many for 
tomorrow?” “Three,” he would reply, with an even greater 
pride.’ 

Yet those who worked Britain’s first international airport at 
Hounslow did not go entirely without recognition. The Civil Air 
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Traffic Officer there was Major S. T. L. Greer, and there were 
occasions, naturally enough, when he had time on his hands. He 
was in fact, sitting in his office with his tunic jacket off and his 
feet on his desk when the Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward 
VIII) walked in. This, the first of all Royal visits, was pleasantly 
informal. The heir to the throne, ignoring the Major’s somewhat 
dishevelled state, made a series of keen inquiries about the traffic 
and how it was run. ‘You are a sort of Air Station Master?’ he 
eventually concluded. 

Major Greer humbly supposed he was. 

‘Station Masters usually at some time in their career receive a 
tie pin, but what we shall give to Air Station Masters I do not 
know!’ 

Royal recognition has followed over the years. There are many 
B.O.A.C. crew members today who sport cufflinks and personal 
accessories which are personal rewards for serving Queen Eliza- 
beth II on her overseas flights. 

The airfield which the heir to the Throne inspected was about 
to reach the end of its days as London’s international airport. 
It had been living ahead of its time. The land was required by 
the War Office, not as one might have thought for the develop- 
ment of tanks which had played such a decisive part in winning 
the First World War, but as a ‘cavalry training ground’. 

In March 1920, Croydon became the Customs Airport for 
London. The Hounslow period, however, was notable not only 
for what it inaugurated but for the spirit of those who were there. 
‘We had no idea that we were making history,’ writes one of 
those pilots who was still flying for B.O.A.C. during the Second 
World War. ‘Apart from the need to record our flying time for 
official purposes and perhaps noting the names of the passengers 
we carried, if they were in the public eye, we never troubled to 
keep any records, not even, I suppose, a diary. We all felt the 
uncertainty of flying and our chief concern was to get to wherever 
we had to without breaking anything or without killing ourselves. 
I don’t believe that any of us had much idea of what sort of life 
flying was to offer us, or even whether it would turn out to be a 
career.’ 



CHAPTER IV 


PIONEER CROYDON 
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D uring the three decades which saw first the birth of 
Imperial Airways, then of British Airways, and later the 
emergence of B.O.A.C. and B.E.A., London’s inter- 
national airport at Croydon was a famous place. It had been an 
operational base for the R.A.F. during the First World War. 
When it opened as a Customs airport in 1920, it was to serve a 
civil aviation consisting mainly of an assortment of converted 
warplanes shoestring-run. 

Nature, not engine trouble, was the main enemy. A few of the 
young pioneer pilots gave up after only one winter. Many of the 
names recorded in the first year disappeared early in the nineteen- 
twenties. Some transferred to ground jobs. Some were casualties 
— and this early period of aviation is not without its roll of 
honour. There were those also who won fame in after years as 
pilots and in key positions in British and foreign air services. 

Not only courage and fine airmanship were needed, but also 
money. Behind the statistics of men and machines aloft without 
radio or much more technical equipment than that of the motor- 
cars of the period, there was a very shaky financial background. 
‘Flying by itself’ was a Churchillian phrase which was not 
achieving the authentic ring of history. Holt Thomas had gone 
into the business with acumen and resource. If he had been pre- 
mature, it was owing to lack of technical equipment to support 
the flyers. ‘The day of the luxurious “aerial liner” may dawn in 
due course,’ he wrote, ‘there are possible economies in opera- 
tion which may change appreciably the financial aspects of aerial 
transport. But when we . . . calculate in terms of existing aero- 
planes, or of those we know we shall have, say, next year, then 
Utopian dreams have certainly to be banished from our thoughts.’ 
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No craft which could by present standards be described as a 
luxurious ‘aerial-liner’ was to alight at the new airport for some 
time — though that time was not so distant as some imagined. 
Nevertheless, when international traffic moved there, 
passengers had already been carried overseas by British operators 
with only one fatal accident. When in 19^8 the closure of 
Croydon was under discussion, B.O.A.C. alone was sometimes 
carrying overseas more than eleven hundred passengers in a single 
day from the London International Airport, back once more near 
Hounslow. Croydon enjoyed its heyday as the most up-to-date 
and efficient airport in the world, having exceedingly reliable 
radio and meteorological services. It met all London’s civil avia- 
tion requirements till the beginning of the Second World 
War, in which it was bombed. Its former glories were never 
regained. 

There was little glory about it when the Hounslow men moved 
there early in 1920. 

‘Actually the first little party of pioneer airwaymen to in- 
vade Croydon, driving in an old Ford car, lost themselves in a 
maze of roads between Sutton and Wallington [wrote Mr. 
Robert Brenard] and it was some time before they located 
the aerodrome — then known as Waddon aerodrome — which 
had housed a war-time fighter squadron. This military aero- 
drome they set to work to turn into a proper commercial 
airport. One of the most urgent needs was office accom- 
modation. This was provided by purchasing old wooden army 
huts and erecting them on either side of what became a sort of 
“main street’’ leading from Plough Lane to the aeroplane 
alighting-ground. Other people followed the first arrivals, 
erecting their particular type of temporary wooden building. 
These were all of different shapes and sizes, until the final 
appearance of this “main street” reminded one forcibly of a 
Wild West township.’ 

It was a gold-rush atmosphere: but very little gold was struck. 
Even the honour of carrying H.M. mail was without much profit. 
A. T. and T. had been granted a six months’ monopoly, receiving 
two shillings of the two and sixpenny surcharge for each i-oz. 
letter. Their revenue from this did not exceed £2 j a week. 

Sefton Brancker, running the airline for Holt Thomas, pressed 
on. The daily service, carrying two passengers in each direction 
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had been improved by the introduction of specially ordered de 
Havilland 1 6 four-passenger commercial aeroplanes. The Company 
had begun two services a day in each direction. Fares had been 
reduced to £i^ for the single journey. Costs were still too high 
and the operation did not pay. Eight-passenger de Havilland 1 8 
aircraft were then introduced. They cut down the cost per 
passenger mile but increased establishment charges. The airline 
still did not pay. An arrangement was made with the Royal Dutch 
Air Line (K.L.M.) to work a service to Amsterdam in May 1920. 
This failed because fares were too high and the Post Office with- 
drew its support. 

Bill Lawford left a record of these days of struggle. 

‘One could enlarge ad lib on the enthusiasm of the staff of 
A. T. and T. from the highest to the lowest — and the highest, 
General Brancker, had that magnetic personality which he 
radiated to all, revealing himself at once as a great chief and 
friend. After any particularly nasty flight, there was always 
awaiting his great hearty grip of the hand with a twinkling: 
“Well done — Cheerio and stick it, old lad,” or a polite little 
note to that effect. . . . His great secret was that he was human 
and showed appreciation for those who worked for him, and as 
a natural result received one hundred per cent unswerving 
loyalty and affection in return.^ 

Croydon began on a small scale. It was transitory and uncon- 
ventional. Men of the three rival British airlines discussed their 
problems and their triumphs. The great year of hope had passed 
but 1920 still had about it a climate of experiment and enter- 
prise. Handley Page, as well as A. T. and T., introduced £120 
season tickets on their London-Paris service, valid for twelve 
single journeys in either direction — but there were few, if any, 
customers for these. For the 1920 Easter holidays, Handley Page 
offered special return fares of 2^ guineas. They were running 
passenger and freight services to Brussels in collaboration with 
a Belgian company. They also started an air mail service to 
Amsterdam in 1920. The Instone Air Line was flying to Paris 
twice weekly in each direction. Another, short-lived, British 
competitor was Air Post of Banks Ltd., which represented the 
interests of a number of banking houses. This service started 
early in September 1920, mainly for the carriage of documents. 
It ceased after only two months’ work. 
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The French, more enterprising than any other nation in 
pioneering flight, started a London-Paris service in September 
1919. Their first concern, Cie. des Messageries Aeriennes, known 
as C.M.A., operated under a pool arrangement with Handley 
Page. Another company, the Cie. Generale Transaerienne, which 
began late in 1919, made a similar pool arrangement with A. T. 
and T. In March 1920, a third French line, Cie. des Grands 
Express Aeriens, joined the cross-Channel competition with a 
fleet of twin-engine Farman Goliaths, each capable of carrying 
twelve passengers. The British Air Ministry report of the period 
somewhat wistfully quoted ‘handsome Government subsidies’ 
which were going to French civil aviation. It also noted that 
passengers and mail were being flown from France to Morocco 
with stops in Spain and that among their activities the French had 
a bi-weekly service to Turkey. ‘The policy of carrying out long- 
distance flights in order to connect France with her colonial 
possessions by air is still being actively pursued, and a successful 
flight has been made across the Sahara from Algiers via Timbuktu 
to Dakar.’ 

This must have been disturbing reading to those who visualized 
British aviation on an Empire-wide pattern, knew of long-range 
and intercontinental flights made during the war and afterwards, 
and found themselves forced meanwhile to be content with 
modest crossings of the English Channel. 

In spite of such frustration there was a strong sense of com- 
radeship among everyone close to the business on both sides of 
the Channel. 

‘Pilots, mechanics, ground staff, were all at the time belong- 
ing to the same great family [writes Robert Michel, a French- 
man who worked for the British at Le Bourget], both staffs 
English and French were strongly united and formed a strong 
team who had most of the time to work under sometimes most 
difficult circumstances. The task was particularly hard for the 
pilots who had to fly on converted war machines, with no 
wireless, practically no weather reports, in gales, rain and 
snow, with single engines. I was at that time the only staff 
dealing with the traffic. My duty was to weigh the passengers 
and their baggages, collect their excess, their passports, help to 
load the machines, make load sheets and Customs manifests — 
and to have all services leave on schedule.’ 
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The year 1920 came to an end with an uneasiness about the 
future which could no longer be concealed, but with an amazing 
record of safety. Since the opening in August 1919, there had 
been only two fatal accidents on the British scheduled air services. 
There was no great cause for public anxiety with the safety of 
the new airlines. The trouble was that there was relatively little 
public concern for any aspect of the air lines in Britain. Unlike 
their neighbours across the Channel, neither the Government 
nor the nation had been imaginatively stirred. There was none 
of that enthusiasm with which the Elizabethans had supported 
the pioneers of sail. British merchant airmen were left to their 
own meagre resources even when it was apparent that these 
would fail and that that failure would not only discourage a vital 
new industry but bring discredit upon the country. 

Just about the time that Croydon Airport opened, a Govern- 
ment Committee, under Lord Weir, recommended direct 
financial assistance to the British air transport companies on 
approved routes across the Channel and on routes where flying- 
boats could be operated. No Government grant came through in 
1920. The French meanwhile with State assistance could cover 
their operating expenses, even without pay-loads. They were 
able, too, to cut fares. 

‘The French Government,’ protested Brancker, ‘has increased 
its subsidies to commercial aircraft, which has enabled them to 
reduce the London-Paris fare to £6 6s. od. She has already run 
a most efficient service from Toulouse to French Morocco for 
more than a year. She is organizing a service to Warsaw which 
starts shortly. Germany is operating various internal services. 
One of her air transport companies has flown more than all our 
services put together.’ 

British private enterprise could not face Government-sub- 
sidized foreign rivalry. Nor could civil aviation in this country 
be run like a series of rival bus services each backed with limited 
funds and the motto ‘winner takes all’. It began to dawn upon 
people that British civil aviation was more important than that. 
There were the aspects of prestige and strategy which some had 
foreseen, upon which few had acted, but which too many had 
ignored. When this realization came to the point of action, it 
was almost too late for the fledgling industry. Certainly it was 
too late for George Holt Thomas, who simply had to give up 
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and go out of business. His interest passed into the hands of the 
B.S. A. -Daimler combine. 

With the new masters emerged a vigorous character, Colonel 
Frank Searl, who had run London’s buses as private enterprise 
and was afterwards to become first Managing Director of Imperial 
Airways. ‘Until the advent of this man, it was generally accepted 
that aeroplanes had to be treated gently and not flown too hard 
or something might go wrong,’ writes Captain W. Armstrong. 
‘So we would bring a plane out of the hangar in the morning and 
fly it to Paris, where it would be pushed into another hangar to 
receive some obscure but very necessary grooming. It was quite 
certain that having flown from England, it would be entirely wrong 
to fly it back on the same day. Searl changed all that. I remember 
the consternation we felt when he brought his hard business 
mind to bear on the subject. Seeing an incoming plane from 
Paris, he followed it round to its hangar. 

‘ “Is this plane going back to Paris today?” 

‘ “Oh, no!” 

‘ “Why not?” 

‘ “Well, you see, it needs inspecting and tuning up.” 

‘ “What is there to do?” 

‘ “Oh, the plugs have to be removed and cleaned.” 

‘ “Well, let’s clean them.” 

‘So they were cleaned; not a very long job. 

‘ “Now, what else?” 

“We shall have to look at the magnetos.” 

“Anything else ?” 

‘The filters must be looked at; and we — er, we shall have 
to fill up with petrol, oil and water. And yes, then give ihe rig- 
ging a look over.” 

‘ And so on until all the tasks were done. 

“Now, is that all you would do? It is! Well, it can go to 
Paris after all.” 

‘And with reluctance, it had to be agreed that it could.’ 

In December 1920, the new masters from the Midlands lost 
heart. All the A. T. and T. services were withdrawn. Handley 
Page also felt the pinch and closed down their Amsterdam 
service that autumn. By the end of the year, they were the only 
regular operators on the London-Paris route. The other survivor. 
Instone, operated on demand only. 
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Then the whole thing collapsed. There were no scheduled 
British cross-Channel services whatever from February 28 till 
March 19, 1921. Only the French flew into Croydon. British 
pilots had to stand by and suffer for a failure that was not theirs. 
Some of them offered their services for nothing in order to keep 
the propellers turning during this period of shame. ‘All-Weather’ 
Macintosh, representing his fellow pilots, told Frederick Handley 
Page that the men were willing to fly without pay to help out. 
H.P. replied that it was the Government which should be helping, 
and the offer was regretfully declined. 

Brancker, who had given up the security of a Service career 
in the interests of civil aviation, wrote: ‘The last ten years of 
my life have had their chief interest in aviation. I had the 
pleasure of seeing all my dreams come true during the war, 
and have now had three rather heart-breaking years in endeavour- 
ing to 

created in 1918 to the requirements of the British Empire 
during peace.’ 

That statement, in fact, contained an element of truth which 
Brancker, for all his fine qualities, together with many other 
men of vision, had failed to recognize. It had been a mistake to 
regard civil aviation as a service which could simply be adapted 
from the machinery of war. This, incidentally, was to be brought 
home to the British again at the end of the Second World War, 
when another attempt was made to beat swords into plough- 
shares. 

Though other Eutopean nations may also have suffered such 
illusions, they had seen to it that civil aviation received sufficient 
Government support. The British were forced on to the touch 
line to witness the triumphs even of their former enemies. 

‘Eighteen months ago [wrote Brancker in The Times] a 
British aerial transport firm carried on certain international 
negotiations at The Hague for the organization of a through 
service from London to Stockholm and Oslo, with halts at 
The Hague, Hamburg, and Copenhagen, and in connection 
with a line from Hamburg to Berlin. Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden naturally have few pilots and no aircraft 
of their own. It was therefore practically certain that all these 
stages would be manned and equipped either from England or 
from Germany, and it was fairly certain that the British, in 


modify the magnificent engine of war which we had 
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the first instance, would have the running of four, if not five, 
of the six stages involved. The British firm concerned has since 
gone into liquidation, largely because of the delay in any 
guarantee of Government assistance; the result is that Mr. 
Fokker, the designer of the most efficient fighting machine 
which Germany produced during the war, is to have the order 
for the equipment.’ 

The British collapse was really a first step to the doubtful 
system of trial and error by which civil aviation progressed in its 
earlier years. It was a sacrifice which saved money but cost much 
in men and prestige. There were many human casualties but the 
loss of Sefton Brancker himself as a commercial operator became 
ultimately a gain to the British Merchant Air Service when he 
‘went over to the Government*, to become Director of Civil 
Aviation, for a very vital period of years. 

The Government came to the rescue, too late and not very 
efficiently. 

Towards the end of his term as Secretary of State for Air, 
Winston Churchill, in March 1921, had appointed a ‘cross- 
Channel Subsidies Committee* to furnish first-aid treatment. 
This was done by means of a temporary scheme of subsidies 
granted to Handley Page and Instone for the London-Paris route. 
Handley Page flew its first subsidized service from Cricklewood 
in March 19, Instone from Croydon on March 21. Each Com- 
pany thereafter operated on alternate days, giving six British 
services a week in each direction with fares brought down to the 
French level of £6 6s. od. single and £12 os, od. return. In the 
humiliating interlude in which no British service operated, the 
French had looked after mail. This was now handed back to the 
British Companies. This temporary subsidy, afterwards described 
in a Government white paper as ‘tending to encourage extrava- 
gance and to limit flying* , ran from March 1921 till March 1922. 

When it was superseded by a so-called permanent scheme 
setting a total subsidy at £200,000 a year for three years on a 
system of payment by results the subsidies went to Handley Page, 
Instone and the newly-formed Daimler Hire Ltd. for the London- 
Paris route and to Instone for the London-Brussels route. Later 
that year there was a new division of the field. 

It should be explained that Daimler Hire Ltd. had been a 
member of the B.S.A. group which had operated A. T, and T. 
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during the latter part of that airline’s existence. When the end 
came, in 1920, the B.S.A. group disposed of all the assets. None 
of these was taken over by the new concern, Daimler Airway, 
which emerged in 1922 with Mr. George Woods Humphery, 
formerly of Handley Page, as General Manager and Colonel 
Frank Searl as Managing Director. The new Company started 
from scratch with the delivery of the prototype DH 34 at 
Croydon on March 31. It went into service on April 2, carrying 
newspapers to Le Bourget flown by the famous W. S. R. Hinch- 
liffe, who had been appointed Chief Pilot. 

This Hinchliffe, with a patch over one eye, was one of the 
aviation ‘cards’ with which Croydon abounded in those days. 
He had a habit of putting on his bowler hat immediately on 
alighting and, thus adorned, would taxi across to the landing 
apron. After Lindbergh’s solo flight across the Atlantic, he 
became restless with the operation of short scheduled hops and 
joined the Hon. Elsie McKay in her attempt to fly the Atlantic 
from east to west, from which they never returned. 

Daimlers suffered an unusual stroke of misfortune, when one 
of their brand new DH 34s landed on top of another, smashing 
both machines. Somehow or other, for five long weeks, Woods 
Humphery managed to operate his Paris service with his sole 
remaining aircraft. 

The Government of the day, having at long last conceded that 
British civil aviation could not ‘fly by itself’, was soon forced to 
realize that it had been foolhardy to pay subsidies to several air- 
lines competing with each other on the same route. In May 1922, 
for instance, there were seven British services a day between 
London and Paris all qualifying for subsidy. Three were flown by 
Daimler and two each by Instone and Handley Page. Though 
Handley Page created a record that summer by carrying 260 
passengers in one week, foreign subsidized competition weighed 
heavily against British operators. In August, Instone withdrew one 
of its Paris and one of its Brussels services, gave up the carriage 
of goods and dismissed some of its pilots. By the autumn, it was 
clear that public money was being wasted in subsidizing British 
rivalries against foreign competition. 

The ‘permanent scheme’ therefore was revised by another, 
effective from October i, which for the operators led to a 
friendly free-for-all. Mr. Woods Humphery recalls that he and 
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Colonel Searl made a great show of self-denial. They pointed out 
to the authorities that Handley Page had been operating a London- 
Paris service long before Daimlers came on the scene, and that 
Instone had great experience of the Brussels service with its 
extension to Cologne. Daimlers therefore offered to break new 
ground with Manchester-London- Amsterdam service, with a 
connection to Berlin. Their reward for this was the largest slice 
of the subsidy, £££, 000 . Instone received £2^,000, and Handley 
Page only £iy,ooo, with £10,000 for a new concern. The 
British Marine Air Navigation Company Ltd. for a service from 
Southampton to the Channel Isles, which they did not in fact 
begin to operate until 1923. 

From that October, British services out of Croydon really did 
begin to show both some variety and to range further afield. At 
the beginning of the month. Instone took an inaugural service 
through to Cologne and appointed their first manager in that 
city. Daimler started a Croydon-Rotterdam service which it 
extended to Amsterdam. It also opened the London-Manchester 
section of the route. It did not extend to Berlin, however, until 
1923 owing to political obstruction — the ever familiar overtone 
of civil aviation. 

In Britain there was evidence that at long last the public was 
catching on to the new air services. The total number of passen- 
gers carried on the Paris route in 1922 was 10,025, of which 
7,566 flew British — Handley Page carrying more than half of 
these. 

To foster this public interest, and indeed to get customers, 
all the airline operators indulged in every form of publicity. 
Press flights were frequent. American publicists and journalists 
were particularly welcome. When the famous American lecturer 
Lowell Thomas wanted a flight to Germany, Woods Humphery 
himself saw to it that the visitor would have red-carpet treat- 
ment. When he came to make the final arrangements, however. 
Woods Humphery realized that the American was to be the sole 
passenger aboard and was thus unlikely to be impressed by the 
popularity of the new service. Orders went out at once for 
members of the airline staff to be mustered and dressed as 
passengers to join the airliner at Croydon and accompany the 
great man on his journey. It was a good flight and Lowell Thomas 
was duly impressed. The bad moment came with their arrival 
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when the members of the airline staff in Germany were sud- 
denly confronted by a troop of their own English colleagues 
doing their best to act the parts of passengers and diligently 
cutting them dead. Some years afterwards, Woods Humphery 
revealed this cheerful little ruse to Lowell Thomas, who liked it 
well enough to put it into the text of his lectures. 

The airlines saw the value of putting themselves on show. There 
were conducted tours of Croydon Aerodrome, with specially 
organized visits for school children. Joy-rides were a popular 
feature of the business. Handley Page carried them in the early 
days when their aircraft had to travel between Cricklewood and 
Hounslow to pick up the cross-Channel traffic. At Croydon 
Aerodrome, Instone started joy-rides in their airliner City of 
London and carried 386 people in 3 J hours one Sunday afternoon. 

Freight, which is the subject of another chapter, had its 
publicity value. Alexandra Roses went through the streets of 
London in a specially decorated motor-car for conveyance to the 
Continent in a specially decorated aeroplane. Luxury items such 
as Devonshire cream, Scottish grouse and grapes from Lord 
Londonderry's garden, carried across the Channel by air, made 
what were thought to be useful paragraphs in the newspapers. 

Imaginative writers had never been loth to take air transport 
as their theme. When Croydon airport in particular and con- 
tinental air travel in general were beginning to achieve a certain 
glamour in the minds of that post-war generation, Gilbert 
Frankau created a delightfully period picture of the scene in 
Gerald Cranstones Lady: 

‘Putting on his travelling-cap, leaving the office, stepping 
into his car, telling Havers, “Croydon Aerodrome, and you'll 
have to look sharp," Cranston’s primary sensation was 
relief. . . . 

‘The successful man’s car spun on, beyond the river through 
the desert of suburban shops, across the railed green of Clap- 
ham Common. . . . But presently, as leaving the Common 
behind them, they came out of shopland into vale land, he 
forgot, in expectation of his actual journey, the purpose 
which had driven him to undertake it. Air- travel — he had 
flown more than once during the war — ought to be distinctly 
enjoyable. Profitable, too — once people like the Instones had 
done the pioneer work. . . . 
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‘In five minutes they came to the railway bridge; and in 
three more, crossing it, to the big white signboard of the 
’drome. The car veered down a narrow road; and so arrived, 
through unpretentious gates, along a concrete roadway, at the 
Instone Office. “Just on time, I think, sir,” said Havers, 
glancing at the clock on his dashboard as Cranston stepped out. 

‘A young ground-officer in the white sea-cap and dark uni- 
form of the Instone service, who had obviously been awaiting 
the passenger’s arrival, saluted; asked Cranston’s name; 
whispered to a subordinate, “Tell ’em he’s here”; signalled a 
porter for the suit-case and — Cranston having given the 
interested chauffeur his final instructions — led him past the 
office into the wood-walled concrete-floored Customs hut. 

‘The suit-cases were already on the bench. 

‘ “Chalk ’em up quick, Evans,” said the Instone man to the 
Customs official; and to the porter, the chalking done, “Take 
’em aboard, while I get Mr. Cranston through C.I.D.” He 
led to the left; and Cranston followed into a narrow wooden 
corridor, where a second official, in a bowler hat, rose from a 
plain wooden table, to examine his passport. 

‘ “We don’t waste much time, you’ll observe,” com- 
mented the ground officer, guiding him back through the 
Custom-house and out into the open aerodrome. 

‘ “Apparently not.” 

‘Cranston, interested as a traveller newly arrived at some 
foreign railway station, had halted for a moment to survey the 
scene. Fifty yards ahead of him, he saw the big Vickers-Vimy 
bi-plane with the long narrow cabin underslung between its 
yellow wings and the “G.E.A.R.” painted in prominent 
white letters all over its blue fuselage. Mechanics stood at its 
lower wing-tips. High and forward, where the two leather 
caps of pilot and observer just showed in silhouette above the 
triplex-glass wind-screen, another mechanic was twirling at 
the stiff propeller . . .’ 

Observe that it was a ^successful man’s car’ which made this 
dashing journey. An atmosphere of success was being created but 
there was no stampede of eager passengers to share the con- 
venience and glamour of international flight. The 12,400 carried 
in 1922 was a disappointingly slight increase on the 10, 800 carried 
in 1921. 
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Foreign competition became keener in 1923 with the amal- 
gamation of the two main French Companies to form Air Union, 
from which ultimately Air France emerged. Croydon also wit- 
nessed the arrival of the first German aeroplane to land in the 
United Kingdom since the war. It brought German airline 
officials to discuss the setting up of the London-Berlin air route, 
which opened in April that year with Daimlers working in 
collaboration with the Germans. 

In March 1923, The Aeroplane stated: ‘The ding-dong struggle 
for the target number of passengers carried was won this week by 
the Air Union who carried 76 passengers to H.P.T.'s 61.^ 
During the summer, the French again cut their rates. Air 
Union announced a single fare of £4 los. od. between London 
and Paris, while Handley Page maintained their charge of 
£6 6s. od. In May, the newly-formed Belgian air line Sabena 
flew its first service from Brussels to Lympne, but did not operate 
a regular passenger service into London till 1926. Instone began 
a new non-stop service to Cologne and were only prevented by 
political difficulties from building up a regular service to Prague. 
Handley Page started a new service in August to Zurich. In 
September the British Marine Air Navigation Company started 
their regular service between Southampton and Guernsey. 

For all these activities and the jockeying for position which 
went with them, the system of so-called permanent subsidies was 
a failure. By this time, however, the Government and the nation 
were beginning to be aware not only of the existing air services 
but of the need for their extension to cover the British Empire. 
There were statesmen at Westminster who could see this larger 
aspect of things, especially Sir Samuel Hoare (later Viscount 
Templewood) who took over the Air Ministry in October 
1922. He was particularly inspired by the pioneer work in 
Australia of Qantas which had been born in 1920: and with this 
in mind, he set to work upon the problems of British civil 
aviation : 

‘It was clear that precarious doles were useless for the 
purpose. The essential condition was some kind of long-term 
agreement. Without security of tenure for a substantial number 
of years, the companies could not be expected to make far- 
seeing plans or undertake the great expense of buying new 
machines and improving their services. At this point I found 
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myself in trouble with the Treasury. The Treasury did not 
believe in civil aviation, and strongly objected to long-term 
commitments to companies that were obviously in financial 
difficulties. This opposition, which seemed very reasonable to 
many people at the time, made it necessary for me to produce 
a plan that avoided the objections to the doles that had hitherto 
proved useless and extravagant. It seemed to me that the best 
way to convert the critics was to invite two or three well- 
known business men to look at the problem from a practical 
angle, and to give me their conclusions with the least possible 
delay. This was the origin of what was known as the Hambling 
Committee.* 

Sir Herbert Hambling was Deputy Chairman of Barclays Bank. 
His son. Sir Guy Hambling, tells the writer that it was the Prime 
Minister, Bonar Law, himself who urged his father to take on 
the job of investigating the situation of the competing Companies, 
saying: ‘Can*t you get them to amalgamate?* 

The Committee worked fast. 

‘The unanimous recommendations were on the lines that I 
expected [Sir Samuel Hoare wrote]. First, that there must be 
greater security of tenure if there was to be any substantial 
development of civil air transport, secondly, that in the early 
days of civil flying, a single organization was more effective 
than the cut-throat competition of several small companies, 
thirdly, that a single company should be formed with a capital 
of a million pounds, and with Government nominees on the 
Board to take over the existing services and to expand civil 
air transport, fourthly, that the Government should guarantee 
a subsidy of not less than a million pounds, spread over ten 
years, and that the public should raise a corresponding million 
pounds as the capital needed for research, development and 
supply.’ 

This was well received by the public and soon accepted by the 
Cabinet. In spite of the fact that he had been one of the earliest 
passengers, Bonar Law might have proved to be a stumbling 
block. In the nick of time, however, he was succeeded by Bald- 
win as Prime Minister. T doubt whether Bonar Law would ever 
have approved a vote of a million pounds for civil air transport,* 
wrote Sir Samuel Hoare, ‘even though it was to be spread over 
ten years. His successor knew nothing about aviation, but the 
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romantic streak in his complex character had reacted to the wide 
horizon and undiscovered opportunities of the air.’ 

The Hambling Committee also envisaged the air services flying 
one million miles a year: and its apparent obsession with the 
magic of a million caused some wry comment at the time. Find- 
ing a name for the new concern had its lighter moments. The 
suggestion that it should be called British Aircraft Transport 
Service was killed when Woods Humphery pointed out that the 
initials spelt bats. In its place he proposed ‘Imperial Airways’. 
Such was the birth and naming of the immediate forerunner of 
B.O.A.C. 



CHAPTER V 
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* IR Mail in these times represents something like eighteen 
ZA per cent of the revenue of the B.O.A.C. 
jL a The idea of sending letters by air was well in advance of 
aeronautical invention. Letters had been carried in balloons 
across the English Channel in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The first official British acceptance of mail for trans- 
mission by air was advertised by the Postmaster General in 1870. 
Paris at that time was besieged by the Prussians and the mail was 
to fly by pigeon post from Tours into the beleaguered city. At 
Tours the messages were reproduced in quantity by micro- 
photography before being handed over to the pigeons which 
risked their lives by flying over the German lines. 

In Britain the first air mail operation to be recognized by the 
Government ran from September 9 to 26, 1911, flying mail in 
each direction between London and Windsor. The cards that 
were carried bore the wording: ‘Coronation a.d. 1911. First 
U.K. aerial post by sanction of FI.M. Postmaster General,* to- 
gether with a drawing of a biplane over Windsor Castle. During 
that period more than 25^,000 letters and 90,000 postcards were 
carried. The Manchester Guardian described the effort as ‘an 
amusing enough game for the silly season*. 

Northcliffe’s 1917 Civil Aerial Transport Committee saw 
possibilities in an air mail service, ‘one machine being run each 
way daily, weather permitting, between London and Glasgow, 
via Newcastle and Edinburgh.’ It was thought to be a possibility 
worthy of being put to experiment as soon as hostilities ended. 

Counting the Windsor flights as part of a pageant, and ignoring 
the special carriage of Forces mail after the First World War, 

we come to the first British regular air mail service. It was not 
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an internal service within Britain. Aviation was not developing 
along those lines. It was on November 10, 1919, that the Ci.P.O. 
and the French Post Office granted A. T. and T. a six months’ 
monopoly for the carriage of official air mail between London 
and Paris. There was a ceremony the next day when the first air 
mail pennant was attached to the rudder of the DH4A aeroplane 
which left Hounslow with eight bags of mail destined for Paris. 
Alas, it was a false start. Bad weather forced the pilot to turn 
round at Epsom: and that day’s mail had to go by surface trans- 
port. The Company had better luck the next day and flew their 
load through to Paris. 

The charge to the public was 2s. 6d. an ounce. T think it is cheap 
to charge a man is. 6d. for carrying a letter from London to Paris 
by air,’ wrote Holt Thomas, ‘though with a sufficiently large 
guaranteed load one might reduce these charges as to make them 
surprisingly low in view of the speed of transport obtained ... an 
average of quite one hundred miles an hour. . . .’ 

Soon after these words were printed, the rates were cut to 
id. an ounce, but even so there was no great success for some 
years to come. 

The British Post Office was not slow in taking to the air. 
A. T. and T. had been flying a scheduled service for less than three 
months when they were awarded their mail contract, receiving 
IS. out of the surcharge on every letter. In its attitude generally 
towards the new element of the air, however, the Post Office 
was cautious. It was prepared to follow the development of civil 
aviation without making any specific contribution towards its 
cost, whereas it had directly contributed towards the early 
development of steamships. Eighty years before the opening of 
the London-Paris air service, the Post Office had attached so 
much importance to the speed promised by steamships that in 
1839 it started a subsidy payment to Mr. Samuel Cunard to 
encourage the policy of bigger and faster steamships. No such 
contribution ever went to aviation. The Post Office was prepared 
to use air services just as soon as they were established with 
reasonable regularity. Each extension of the air network was 
faithfully exploited. 

Little real benefit besides prestige came to operators from 
Post Office revenue in the earliest days ; its impact only became 
beneficial after the first decade. Apart from the novelty, there 
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was no rush by the public to use air mail during the early years. 
The gain in time had to be considerable to make it worth while 
to the sender. In 1925- the total weight of first-class mail 
despatched from the United Kingdom by air was only about six 
tons. The mail bags which appeared, not without pride, in the 
early records have been described by one of the pilots who 
carried them as ‘Small bits of sacking just a few inches long, 
containing some half a dozen letters or so.’ 

In the development' of air mail, the Post Office claimed that 
they were not seeking to make any profit. The revenue from the 
surcharge had to be sufficient only to pay the air conveyance 
charges. These were fixed in terms of weight and distance to 
each port of call — the basis which still persists at the present 
day. 

The first chairman of Imperial Airways, Sir Eric Geddes, was 
at some pains to point out to his shareholders that the Post Office 
was in fact making a profit. ‘The general policy of the Postal 
Administration seems to be that not only is the air mail a luxury 
to which the public is not entitled without a special payment, 
but that it is a luxury which is taxed in addition.’ 

The fees which the public paid at the outset were twofold. 
First the normal surface rate to cover the Post Office’s ordinary 
costs on a foreign letter: secondly the air mail fee which was 
made to cover the conveyance charges. This duality was a con- 
tinual headache to the Post Office counter clerks since the scales 
of payment and weight were different for surface and air. Where 
a special air mail fee was charged, the mail became known as 
‘surcharged’. In 1928, for instance, the charges to individual 
countries in Europe varied according to distances. It was not until 
1930 that a general postage rate for Europe was introduced: 4d. 
for the first ounce and 3d. for each additional ounce. In the same 
year, surface and air mail postage rates were merged, the amount 
of the postage rates intended to cover the air conveyance being 
concealed. 

In February 1933, George Woods Humphery, as Managing 
Director of Imperial Airways, summarized the relationship 
between the airline and the G.P.O.: 

‘In regard to air mail, we are in the somewhat peculiar 
position, to use a manufacturing analogy, of being producers 
of a commodity, selling through a sole wholesale agent, but 
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without any voice in fixing the retail price or any contact with 
the users. 

‘We carry at a pre-arranged bulk contract rate, but with no 
guarantee of minimum loads, such air mails as the Post Office 
gives us. Moreover, the Post Office fixes the rates to be paid 
by the public, and so the entire commercial risk rests with the 
air carrier.’ 

In 1934, the G.P.O. introduced a ‘zonal’ postal rate. To any 
Middle East country the charge was 3d. per half-ounce. For India, 
Malaya, East Africa, etc., the charge was 6d. per half-ounce. 
These far-flung services operating outside Europe in the ’thirties 
had a common origin in the early ’twenties — the ‘Desert Furrow’ 
of the R.A.F. 

Both Palestine and Iraq had been mandated to Great Britain 
by the 1919 Peace Treaty. British troops had been garrisoned in 
Egypt since 1882. Egypt, proclaimed a British Protectorate 
during the war, did not attain even limited independence till 
1922. Thus Britain was heavily committed in the Middle East 
and much responsibility fell upon the R.A.F. , which was 
required to maintain security in the mandated territories, taking 
the place of ground forces. This was Trenchard’s plan for 
‘control without occupation’. Squadrons were stationed in 
Egypt, Palestine and Iraq, but there was no direct communica- 
tion along the three sides of the triangle. To reach Baghdad, 
there was a caravan route between the Euphrates and Damascus 
which offered the shortest desert crossing: and the camel was 
the accepted means of transport. But with the French occupying 
Syria, some other way had to be found within the British zones 
of influence. A proposal to build a trans-desert railway linking 
Palestine with Baghdad was turned down because of cost. 

So a conference, held in Cairo in March 1921, decided on an 
air route, to be used primarily for mail and communications. 
The first move was a service run by the R.A.F. between Amman 
and Ramadi on the Euphrates about 6 ^ miles west of Baghdad. It 
was valuable training but it was a tough proposition. The distance 
between the two places is about 470 miles with an average 
elevation of about 2,000 ft. above sea-level. The cruising speed 
of the aircraft was only about 100 miles an hour and their 
endurance not more than six hours. Their water-cooled engines 
were not sufficiently reliable to rule out the possibility of fairly 
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frequent forced landings. High temperatures and altitudes, both 
causing loss of power and lift, also reduced performance. Air- 
borne radio was in its infancy. All flying across the desert, there- 
fore, had to be done by visual contact. 

In June 1921, a survey of the route was made by two Royal 
Air Force motorized convoys equipped with Crossleys, some of 
them converted into armoured cars by the mounting of Lewis 
guns. One convoy went eastward from Amman, the other west- 
ward from Ramadi. Fach struck out on a roughly predetermined 
course assisted by Arab guides and, wherever possible, following 
traditional Arab caravan tracks. Their task was to select suitable 
areas for emergency landing grounds, not more than twenty-five 
miles apart. At night the parties, which included surveyors, 
meteorologists, motor transport experts and radio operators, 
fixed their position by the stars. The correct time was obtained 
from a portable radio set. Maps were prepared for the pilots of 
the aircraft accompanying the two convoys. 

Plenty of suitable landing places were found. The party from 
the west marked their grounds A. to R. and Cairo was respon- 
sible for the administration of these. The eastern party marked 
theirs in Roman numerals from I to XI and these were adminis- 
tered by Baghdad. It was a tough job: but there were compensa- 
tions still recalled by one of the radio operators: 

‘The pleasure of swimming in the pools, some hot and some 
ice cold, in the Azrak marsh, the joy of sitting round a camp 
fire varying the normal bully and biscuit diet for a stew of 
gazelle meat, the pleasure of being able to draw unlimited 
water from the wells of El Jid and to remove the caked dust 
and grime from the long days spent in the desert. In my own 
case, the joy of knowing that on the arrival of the next 
DH 9 A I should be changing over with the Radio man to- return 
for a well-earned respite in the cool green hills around 
Amman. 

‘The credit overall goes not to the man behind the theo- 
dolite, not to the men flying out on the provisions and spares, 
nor to the men keeping the parties in radio communication 
with one another and the base camps, but to one and all who 
formed a disciplined understanding and willing team no matter 
how menial his share in the total result.* 

Nobody now knows who first had the brainwave of ploughing a 
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furrow the whole length of the route. Ploughs, suitably weighted, 
were dragged at the rear of each column. The continuous furrow 
so readily visible from the air was enhanced at various points by 
the cutting in the sand of large arrows pointing in the direction 
of the next landing ground. At the end of 1922 and again in 1923, 
the track was straightened in places and generally improved. 
The pilots who flew the furrow had to report on the visibility of 
the track, and great care was taken to keep it in good order. In 
fact pilots flying along that route years after the furrow had 
been superseded by radio and navigational aids reported that some 
of it was still visible. From 1923, the Nairn Transport vehicles 
running between Damascus and Baghdad joined the track about 
half-way and added the pattern of their wheel tracks to the line 
of the furrow. 

To make use of the desert route. Air Ministry planned to send 
Government mail from Britain by sea to Egypt, thence to Bagh- 
dad by air. Not too much trust was placed in the service. Only 
duplicates were sent, the originals being despatched by surface 
transport, which at that time took anything from 2 5^ to 32 days 
from London to Baghdad. The air mail gave twelve days outward 
and fourteen days inward. In spite of the ‘enormous saving of 
time\ much quoted in Government circles, only one letter was 
in fact sent by the first service in June 1921. 

It was a fortnightly service. The aircraft, in pairs in case of 
trouble, flew one way one week usually taking two days, and 
returned the following week. That went on for five and a half 
years. On October 8, 1921, the R.A.F. facility was opened to 
the public, a fee of is. per ounce being surcharged. It was poorly 
patronized. On December 7 that year the G.P.O. reported to 
Air Ministry that ‘the largest consignment consisted of 35^4 
private and two official letters, weighing 30 lbs.’ The G.P.O. 
proposed to advertise the Christmas mail and to reduce the 
surcharge to 6d. 

The Nairn Transport service, connecting with the Mediter- 
ranean at Haifa, hit the air service badly. The G.P.O. informed 
Air Ministry that the public was to be offered the use of the Nairn 
service for mail from the coast to Baghdad at a surcharge of 3d. 
per ounce. The Ministry had to agree to a similar reduction. 
There was indeed no alternative in view of the fact that the time 
in transit by Naim was about the same, or even slightly less, than 
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by air. Moreover, the surface mail was running weekly whereas 
the R.A.F. continued to provide only a fortnightly service. 

When Brancker made a technical report to Air Ministry cover- 
ing the whole operation of the route in 1922, he recommended 
that outward mail should ultimately be routed through Con- 
stantinople (Istanbul). This was rejected at the time. More than 
three decades later, however, during the Suez crisis when 
B.O.A.C. left Cairo, the services were routed through Istanbul. 
Brancker also criticized the desert track: 

‘The present means of navigation, by which the pilot is 
absolutely ordered to follow a motor track across the desert by 
eye, is to my mind most derogatory to the training of pilots in 
navigation. I realize the necessity of this system at present as a 
safeguard against the chance of a pilot and machine being lost 
in the desert and its occupants dying of thirst. I feel very 
strongly that a really efficient system of wireless telegraphy 
should be established on this route as soon as possible. The 
present system is likely to spoil a good pilot.’ 

After some years, the R.A.F. itself had misgivings about the 
continuation of the service. Their squadrons had become more 
dispersed. The training commitment in that area was less de- 
manding. That the experience had been valuable could not be 
denied. Apart from the training of aircrew, the service had been 
put to many tests: and there had been casualties. The water- 
cooled engines had given their share of trouble and forced 
landings had been fairly common. Spare engines had been flown 
out to grounded aircraft and engine changes carried out in the 
desert at the height of the hot season. Refuelling was not with- 
out its rigours. To put five hours’ fuel in the tanks sometimes 
meant handling 60 tins of petrol, 12 tins of benzol, and 2 five- 
gallon drums of oil — and two of the fuel tanks were under the 
top wing about thirteen feet from the ground. 

Ballads about aviation have a way of being cynical. One which 
celebrated the line of the furrow in 1922, written under the 
initials J.O.P.E. was no exception. 

The ashes of afire — lit all in vain — 

A Thing that breathed and lived but yesterday ^ 

The charred and blackened wreckage of a filane^ 

Are all that mark the Man Who Lost His Way. 
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An error of a minute; a side-slip in a cloud; 

He Jailed to see the Track he thought he kneWy 
The endless days oj waiting — by fear and hunger cowed — 

Ere the jackals took the meat that was their due! 

In the bitter cold of Winter y when the sullen engines frety 
And the leaden sky above them bids them stayy 
In the storm or in the sunshine; in the dry or in the wet; 

The Air Mail passes swiftly on its way. 

In the hottest days of Summery when the water-holes are dryy 
And the Desert^ s full of things that are not therCy 
The gaunt and weary jackal sees the shadows passing by 
Of the Mail f lanes as they hurry through the air. 

We have placed at your disposal all the arts we learnt in wary 
And for ninepence you can purchasCy if you re wisCy 
The same eficient service of the Man who Yesterday y 

Chased the black-crossed Birds of War from out your skies. 

The letters that they carry from Cairo to the Easty 
Bear little slips of papery coloured blue, 

And the loss of crew and pilot doesnt matter in the least y 
If the Mail Bags see the Desert journey through. 

The grimmer aspects of this ballad might well have raised 
eyebrows in high places: but not those of the Air Minister, Sir 
Samuel Hoare. He wrote a foreword to the volume in which the 
poem appeared in 1925, recalling his ovm journey over the 
route, ‘Eastern cities in the dim light of early dawn, fleeting 
glimpses of Judaean hills through shifting banks of clouds. . . 

One of the results of his visit was the decision which came in 
that year to commercialize the route. It was logical that the 
newly-formed Imperial Airways should make a beginning with 
this ‘ready-made’ mail run and in 1926 the transfer was made. 
It was the first step for Imperial Airways towards the mail line 
to India, which is reviewed in more detail in later chapters, 
and which was already extended to Delhi by 1931. 

In that year there were two notable though premature experi- 
ments shared with the Australians in flying mail through to that 
continent. The rate of postage was fixed at i s . 4d. per half-ounce and 
the first air mail for Australia left Croydon on April 4, 1931, by 
one of the regular mail planes, City of Coventry y which arrived at 
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Karachi on April 1 2 . There the mail was handed over to the crew 
of a specially prepared Hercules airliner City of Cairo with extra 
fuel tanks. Captains Roger Mollard and H. W. C. Alger took 
turns about as captain and co-pilot, carrying as crew an engineer 
and a radio operator for the onward flight towards Darwin, 
through Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore to Surabaya. On April 19, 
Alger was flying the aeroplane from Rambang in Indonesia with 
strong head-winds reducing the speed to 70 miles per hour when a 
petrol leak was discovered. They were nearly out of fuel when 
they spotted the racecourse at Koepang and put down at once 
on what seemed a useful stretch of tiger grass beside the track. 
Too late they saw that the grass was the innocent cover for 
scattered rocks. In seconds their wheels were ripped off and the 
City oj Cairo crashed down on her belly, a total loss. The crew 
got out safely and rescued the precious mail intact. For the next 
six days it remained in the custody of the Dutch Post Office at 
Koepang. 

The Australian postal authorities had chartered a plane from 
Qantas to be ready at Darwin to rush the mail south on a two-day 
flight to Brisbane. From there they had arranged for Australian 
National Airways — the famous Charles Kingsford-Smith with his 
partner Charles Ulm — to fly the mail on to Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The men on the spot were undaunted by the news of the crash. 
They were determined that the mail should get through by air. 
The Kingsford Smith concern was given a charter to fetch the 
stranded mail. ‘Smithy’ himself, flying his renowned record- 
breaking Southern Cross, left Sydney on April 2 1 and was across the 
Timor Sea by the 24th, taking on 290 lb. of mail, comprising 
15,000 items. The next day he flew back to Darwin, giving a 
lift to Mollard, who had received instructions from London to 
buy another aeroplane and also to ‘take the next train to Perth’. 
Mollard saw the mail fly off in a Qantas DH 6 1 for Brisbane where 
it arrived on the 28th. Then he ignored orders by taking a ship 
to Perth — for the good reason that London had overlooked that 
there was no railway. In due course he purchased a DH 66 
Hercules from West Australian Airways, one of the conditions 
of sale being that one of that airline’s pilots was to be in com- 
mand on the return journey as far as Darwin — ^but that was to be 
the second of the experimental flights. 
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The return of the first Australia-England mail flight was made 
by Kingsford-Smith flying his Southern Cross under charter to 
Imperial Airways, replacing the Cit/ of Cairo on the run from 
Darwin to Akyab in Burma. Twenty-five bags of mail, weighing 
663 lbs. had been flown through by separate services from Mel- 
bourne to Darwin for the take-off on April 27. ‘Smithy’ handed 
over his load to the Imperial Airways’ Citj of Karachi at Akyab 
on May 3 . It arrived at Croydon on May 14. 

On the second outward flight. Imperial Airways carried the 
mail, described as ‘^,ooo articles’, as far as Akyab, whence 
Kingsford-Smith, still on charter to the company, took it across 
to Darwin for onward transmission by Qantas. Mollard in the 
newly-purchased Hercules flew the return service through to 
Karachi where the mail joined the established service to Croydon. 

These were gallant but expensive experiments. Not stout 
hearts alone, but more powerful aircraft, were needed. Two years 
went by before there was another survey, mentioned later in 
these pages together with the Qantas-Imperial Airways partner- 
ship which established the regular mail service in 1934. 

At Croydon airport in May of that year, the Postmaster 
General, Sir Kingsley Wood, formally presented to Imperial 
Airways the first royal air mail pennant. The consent of King 
George V had been given to the pennant being flown by all 
aircraft carrying Royal Mail. It has a deep blue ground with a 
device in yellow representing a crown over a posthorn. It was 
first flown by the airliner Hengist carrying the Indian mail over 
the London-Paris sector of the route on May 26. 

Also in that year in London appeared the special blue pillar 
boxes for air mail, together with the famous blue ‘stream-lined’ 
postal van which made impressive dashes from the G.P.O. to 
Croydon. These were passing manifestations. The blue air mail 
label which was — and is — a sign to the sorter that a letter must 
immediately be diverted into the special air mail channels had 
come to stay. Air mail from London at long last covered every 
continent except America: and both in the Ministry and in the 
boardroom of Imperial Airways there was talk of a service 
between Europe and America via the Azores and Bermuda ‘in 
conjunction with foreign air interests’. 

More immediately significant, however, was the talk of an 
exchange of mail on an un-surcharged or ‘all-up’ basis between 
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the United Kingdom and all the Commonwealth countries now 
joined in the Imperial Airways network. Hints of such a scheme 
were made in 1933 by Woods Humphery in his lecture at the 
Institute of Transport. ‘Letters to India cost 6d. per half-ounce, 
as compared with 4s. yd. per half-ounce to South America by the 
French line. I believe that the day is not far distant when all the 
letter mail for most destinations in the Empire will be carried 
by air at little or no more cost to the public than the ordinary 
mail rates.* 

The late S. A. Dismore, for many years Secretary of Imperial 
Airways, conceived the Empire Mail Scheme. Its first practical 
details were worked out in mid-air aboard a Hannibal airliner 
which was being flown on a demonstration and flag-showing 
flight to South Africa in 1933. The pilot was Captain ‘Taffy* 
Powell, later as an R. A.F. Air Commodore a leading figure in the 
war-time transatlantic air ‘bridge*. Travelling as passengers 
were Sir Eric Geddes and George Woods Humphery. All the 
way to Cape Town, these two men chewed over ways and means. 
At their destination, they decided that Imperial Airways could 
in principle carry all the mail — but the idea was likely to meet 
with a cool reception at the G.P.O. and it would have to be 
‘sold’ to Air Ministry. They were business men running a com- 
mercial undertaking, even though their company was subsidized 
and recognized as the ‘chosen instrument’ of the Government. 
They therefore returned from the Cape at a more leisurely pace, 
by ship, but making use of every waking hour — in Woods 
Humphery’s words — ‘working it all up*. 

In March 1933, Geddes signed a memorandum to the Cabinet 
containing this significant paragraph: 

‘Imperial Airways has conclusively demonstrated its relia- 
bility and dependability already, and the Board has every 
confidence in its ability to carry a vastly increased volume of 
Empire letter mail. The Board therefore invites H.M. Govern- 
ment to investigate, in conjunction with Imperial Airways, 
the carriage by air of letter mail in bulk on the London-Cape 
Town and London- Australasia routes in the next four or five 
years* time, on revised rates of conveyance to be negotiated.* 
The scheme was approved by the Cabinet. It went through the 
House of Commons on December 20, 1934. In postal history 
many regarded it as paralleled only by the introduction of the 
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Penny Post in the nineteenth century. Politically it was impor- 
tant — though it may well have proved to be financially unsound. 
In British civil aviation history, it ranks as one of the boldest 
and most imaginative measures ever undertaken. It started in 
1937, as promised. The outbreak of the Second World War in 
1939 killed it. At the time of its demise, the territories within 
the Scheme included the Dominions, except Canada, the sub- 
continent of India, Burma, East Africa, the majority of the 
colonial dependencies as well as Egypt and Sudan. New Zealand 
was about to join as soon as the trunk route could be extended to 
Auckland. From the date of the full operation of the scheme, July 
28, 1938, Imperial Airways was to receive a fixed subsidy of 
£7^0,000 per annum for the first three years with a system of 
gradual reduction afterwards. Actual payments, however, were 
to be based on operating costs. In addition the British Post Office 
was to pay for mails carried at the total annual rate of £900,000 
with a special grant of £7^,000 for Christmas mail. At the outset, 
it was calculated that over 2,000 tons of mail would be moved 
annually. This caused a dramatic reorientation in the workings of 
Imperial Airways. Until this time, the long-haul routes had been 
served by land planes, except for flying-boat services crossing the 
Mediterranean referred to in a later chapter. For the new respon- 
sibility, it was considered that the existing airfields, most of 
which were primitive by the standards of the nineteen-fifties, 
were inadequate. Viewed as a pattern, they did not seem to offer 
sufficient flexibility for the new mail services. The decision was 
therefore made to switch to flying-boats. Southampton was the 
chosen base in Britain. 

A fleet of 28 flying-boats of the Empire class was ordered from 
Shorts ‘off the drawing board’ — without waiting for a prototype 
to be built. Empire routes were transformed as the boats were 
delivered. The first came through in 1936. In June 1937, the 
Empire Mail Scheme was inaugurated between Britain and South 
Africa ‘without surcharge and without air mail label’. In October 
of that year, was the first flying-boat service between Southamp- 
ton and Karachi. In June 1938 the Empire flying-boats Cordelia 
and Camilla left Southampton on the first through service to 
Australia. Within a few weeks, the Air Mail Scheme was ex- 
tended to New Zealand and to Hong Kong. 

When the Scheme came into full operation, there were five 
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services a week between England and India, three of which went 
on to Australia. Egypt at the junction ofthe African and Australian 
routes had sixteen through services east and west every 
week. 

Imperial Airways was now, in the last full year of peace, the 
world’s largest carrier of external air mails. But nobody can tell 
whether the scheme would ever have proved a lasting success. 
There were snags and time was too short to prove that they 
could be overcome. Even the more optimistic experts main- 
tained that there was no mean pattern of guesswork in the plan- 
ning of the venture. It was comparatively easy on paper to plan 
aircraft capacity over a period to move what from past records 
had been the known weight of mail. But there were new un- 
known elements, one of which was the postage rate. By surface 
mail this had been i Jd. for the first ounce and id. for each addi- 
tional ounce. This had to be changed to i^d. per half-ounce, the 
sender having no option whether he paid this rate or not. Though 
half-ounce letters suffered no change, heavier letters cost the 
sender a great deal more than they had done in the past and he 
could not save himself by sending them by sea. What would be 
the effect of the rates as planned? Would the increased cost ulti- 
mately reduce the amount of commercial mail ? 

Another problem lay with human habit. For years the public 
had been aware that surface mail for the East and for Africa went 
on Thursdays over land or by air to Marseilles, thence by P. & O. 
steamer, and that on Fridays there was the regular Union Castle 
boat to Cape Town. In spite of energetic publicity by the Post 
Office, the public could not be persuaded that the air services 
went at more frequent intervals. Up to the bitter end in 1939, 
weekly postings continued to be concentrated on the Thursday 
and Friday departure days of the sea mail. This end-of-the-week 
postal habit swamped certain aircraft with mail to the exclusion 
of any other traffic, and ultimately it had to be controlled artifi- 
cially. The advertised posting times for specific destinations were 
then withdrawn. It was announced that all first-class mail would 
be carried by air at frequent intervals and that it would be 
carried on the next available outlet. ‘What happened behind the 
scenes,* wrote one who worked there, ‘was that Imperial 
Airways and the Post Office reached agreement as to the limiting 
amount of mail which each flying-boat would carry and, when that 
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weight was reached at the Post Office, the bags were made up 
and sent down to Southampton for despatch. Even so, at least two 
of the eight Empire flying-boats leaving Southampton per week 
had room only for four passengers.’ 

These two factors, the increase of postage and the impossibility 
of forecasting a specific transit time, attracted so much criticism 
that they overshadowed many of the advantages that the Empire 
Mail Scheme had to offer. Real trouble — and a foretaste of what 
might have become disastrous but for the war — came with the 
carriage of the first Christmas mail in December 1938. A normal 
total weekly load of fifteen tons rose to a peak of nearly a 
hundred tons in a week, which is little enough judged by present 
standards, but which was at that time an unforeseen scale of 
increase which might well have led to total breakdown. The 
fleet of Empire flying-boats, each having a capacity of about 
three tons, was quite inadequate. Every aircraft in the fleet of 
Imperial Airways was mustered. Even the Mercury pick-a-back 
seaplane designed to be carried by and launched from the Empire 
flying-boat Maia^ whose story is told later in these pages, flew 
non-stop from Southampton to Alexandria loaded to her modest 
gunwales, including stowage in the floats. When the full resources 
of Imperial Airways were still insufficient, more aircraft had to be 
chartered from private firms. For a fortnight the sky between 
London and Egypt saw a strangely mixed fleet of mail carriers, 
aircraft of different capacities, different speeds, different ranges: 
some overtaking, some lagging behind, particularly those char- 
tered aircraft whose crews found an irresistible necessity for a 
refuelling night-stop in one of the gayer European cities. 

The task of the London staff was to keep the mail moving in 
chronological order by means of this variegated fleet. With the 
two Empire routes splitting at Alexandria and with heavy loads 
for the Middle East itself, the exercise developed into an airlift 
from Southampton to Alexandria with separate operations east 
and south of that point. Two clearing dumps were established, 
one was at Airways Terminal by Victoria Station with direct 
access to Platform 17, from which Imperial Airways then ran 
special trains for passengers and mail to Southampton. The other 
was in Alexandria. 

Mr. E. V. Dolby, Mail Adviser to B.O.A.C., who was in 
charge of the operation, writes: 
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‘The Post Office delivered each evening to Airways Terminal 
all the mails available for both routes, the mails to each country 
and each destination within that country having its own serial 
number. The air companies* staff, working in conjunction 
with a representative of the G.P.O. selected, according to 
capacity of the aircraft waiting at Southampton or Croydon, 
the appropriate load of mail for each, taking care that the 
bags selected bore the earliest serial numbers in the dump. 
Thus Airways Terminal became a virtual sorting office in terms 
of mail bags rather than letters. 

‘The task of the Alexandria dump was even more difficult. 
Mails were continually arriving in Alexandria, having taken 
any time from three to ten days to reach there, and their 
arrival was, therefore, completely out of chronological order. 
Every detail of the load, including serial numbers, on board 
each aircraft leaving the U.K. had to be cabled to Alexandria, 
so that Bob Stapleton, the officer in charge there, could plan 
in advance. Again the process of absorbing into the dump and 
selection therefrom in terms of weight and of the earliest 
serial numbers had to be made for each aircraft leaving east- 
bound or south-bound. It is worth while recording, however, 
that, in spite of these difficulties, with only one exception, all 
the mail posted by the advertised posting date for Christmas 
reached their destination by Christmas Day.* 

With the outbreak of war, the Empire routes could no longer 
cope with the loads they had been carrying and the scheme was 
abandoned even before the routes themselves had to be curtailed 
or modified because of enemy action. To reduce the loads, the 
surcharge system for air mail was reintroduced. The Atlantic air 
mail service which had been inaugurated only a few weeks before 
the outbreak of war was also discontinued in circumstances which 
will be described in a later chapter. 

The use of microphotography introduced the British public to 
air mail during the Franco-Prussian war. The Second World War 
brought back microphotography in the form of airgraphs. The 
process was to reduce the mail to micro film so that a single roll of 
film would contain 1,700 letter pages weighing only a hundredth 
of the original 1,700 pages. This multiplied the mail capacity of 
any given aircraft by approximately one hundred times, though, 
of course, it broke the cherished principle of privacy in corre- 
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spondence and was quite arbitrary in its restriction of length — 
considerations which might be irksome in times of peace but 
which were acceptable to a world at war as they had been to the 
beleaguered Parisians in the ’seventies. 

The airgraph idea was not new. There was correspondence on 
the subject on the files of Imperial Airways in 1932 which dragged 
on for a number of years. It was the planning of the first mail- 
carrying flights across the Atlantic in the late ’thirties which 
brought the idea within the scope of practical possibility. Air- 
graphs Ltd. was a Company formed by Imperial Airways (after- 
wards B.O.A.C.), Pan-American Airways and the Eastman 
Kodak Co. It was first established in the United States and after- 
wards in England. Flying-boats were then the only aircraft con- 
sidered capable of crossing the Atlantic. Their load, especially in 
winter, between Bermuda and Lisbon, would be limited either 
to a small number of passengers and no mail or a load of mail 
which compared with that moved by sea would be almost 
trivial. Both the British and the American airlines which were 
working very closely together on the Atlantic venture realized 
that the adoption of the airgraph would result in their getting a 
much higher net figure for the carriage of mail. 

In spite of the fact that Imperial Airways and Pan-American 
carried out a series of successful scheduled transatlantic mail 
flights before the war, nothing came of the airgraph scheme 
until the war itself altered the situation, first for Britain, later 
for America. It was therefore Imperial Airways’ successor, 
B.O.A.C., which first came to handle this process, when matters 
were precipitated by agitation by British troops in the Middle 
East about delays in mail from home. Processing equipment had 
already been shipped to Britain and more equipment was imme- 
diately sent to Cairo. In April 1941, the first airgraph mail was 
introduced from Cairo to Britain; the first outward-bound load 
went in August of that year. The airgraph service was extended 
to the public to cover the Middle East, North Africa, India and 
Ceylon in 1942. It worked smoothly and Airgraphs Ltd. began 
to make a profit. 

When the United States came into the war, their military 
authorities at once became keenly interested in the scheme. 
They stated, however, that they would not pay the fees charged 
by the Company and threatened to take it over unless it was 
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ceded to them. They had their way and in due course a very 
large system was set up with hundreds of microphotograph 
machines established at key points all over the world. The 
name was altered to V-Mail, which became a potent factor 
in postal communications in the Armed Forces every- 
where. 

The original Company lingered on till the post-war years. 
Woods Humphery, who had long since severed his connection 
with British civil aviation and had become one of the organizers 
of the transatlantic supply and ferry services, wrote to Lord 
Knollys, Chairman of B.O.A.C., in March 1946, regarding the 
suggestion to dissolve the joint company, or to give up the British 
interest in it: T suggest you do neither; airgraphs were not 
intended as a substitute for air mail but came between air mail 
and cable — not so quick as cable but cheaper — slower than air 
mail but again cheaper.’ 

Lord Knollys replied: ‘Not dissolving, holding dormant.’ 

But in any case airgraphs had served their purpose. Other 
companies had copied their processing, apparently without 
infringement of patents, and in August 1949 Airgraphs Ltd. was 
dissolved. 

The carriage of air mail continues to present its own peculiar 
problems. The first of these arises from the priority which has 
to be given to mail over passengers and freight. In any mail- 
carrying B.O.A.C. aircraft, for instance, the space necessary to 
accommodate H.M. mail has to be set aside before it can be 
known what capacity is available for passengers and freight. This 
involves knowing beforehand what mail the public is going to 
post. In earlier days, this was relatively simple because the loads 
were small, but at the time of writing when anything up to 
twelve tons a day are handled outward on B.O.A.C. services 
alone at London Airport, occupying space for the accommoda- 
tion of at least 1^0 passengers, the system necessary for capacity 
reservation becomes a science of its own. 

This science — or inspired guesswork — involves estimating the 
rate at which the public are going to post for every country of 
destination at every hour of the day. When the impending 
departure of an aircraft demands an accumulation of the mail in 
hand for the destination which it serves, a reasonably accurate 
forecast must be made of the total weight. To do this, an elaborate 
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system of records has been built up over the years. It is claimed 
that the mail requirement for any proposed frequency or change 
of schedule can in fact now be assessed in advance. 

In general it may be said that mail has ridden on the back of 
the development of air services primarily designed for passenger 
traffic, the progress of which has been due to technical develop- 
ments, incentives for lowering fares and the persuasion of the 
public to fly. Naturally the economic value of speed in air mail 
has been proved to the point where the air mail service has 
become really competitive with the cable services, bearing in 
mind the full length of the letter compared with the abbreviated 
staccato of the telegram. As in every other aspect of air services, 
the speed of handling on the ground cannot keep pace with the 
greatly accelerated passage through the air. The Deputy Director 
General of the G.P.O., in a recent lecture, gave an example from 
the Korean war. For the troops’ mail, B.O.A.C. ran Argonauts 
providing four deliveries a week. When the speedier Comets 
were introduced on the run, the transit time was greatly de- 
creased, so much so that the effective deliveries of mail were 
telescoped into two per week which naturally caused complaints 
from the Forces and gave strength to the motto ‘More haste, 
less speed’. 

The period after the Second World War saw once again a 
build-up of intensive air services over the world’s main trunk 
routes, in which B.O.A.C. actively participated, with the excep- 
tion of South America. The immediate post-war years were 
difficult because the only aircraft available for the British derived 
from bombers. True civil types did not take shape till five or 
six years after the war ended. 

No attempt was made to return to the conception of all-up 
mail except in Europe. It was obvious in post-war years that any 
scheme for carrying all-up mail between the continents would 
need much greater resources than those offered by the original 
Empire Mail Scheme. Despite the fact that all mail outside Europe 
is surcharged at the time of writing, in the late nineteen-fifties, 
the normal loads carried by B.O.A.C. are comparable with those 
carried under the old Empire Mail Scheme during the famous 
peak Christmas week of 1938. B.O.A.C. handle anything up to 
no tons a week during a Christmas period: British European 
Airways even more. It would be impossible, therefore, to con- 
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jecture the immensity of the task if an international all-up mail 
service were contemplated. 

Finally, a feature of the post-war period is an extension of the 
cheaper rates for second class and parcel mails as well as the 
special rate for newspapers and periodicals — an important ele- 
ment in the dissemination of knowledge and culture, if we rule 
out the increased circulation of comics. Such rates are now 
available world-wide, with the air letter at 6d. to every country 
in the world. The lightweight air letter is in original thought a 
direct descendant from the airgraph of the Second World War. 
Its advantage, of course, is the privacy conferred by its adhesive 
edges. Its popularity is such that the Post Office estimate the 
number sold per year in the United Kingdom to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of so million. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FIRST CHOSEN INSTRUMENT 


I MPERIAL Airways began in a frigid climate of good intentions 
not unmingled with hostility. Its genesis was a Government 
Committee. Having borne the ensign of the British Merchant 
Air Service to the ends of the earth, it expired, after some sixteen 
years, at the instance of another Government Committee — but 
only in name. In its final amalgamation with British Airways 
to form the war-time B.O.A.C., Imperial Airways was able to 
offer a proud legacy of experience, man-power and organization. 
Those sixteen years created the whole basic long-range pattern 
which B.O.A.C. and others were to expand, accelerate, and 
consolidate when the great age of air transport came in the ’fifties. 
During those years, a commercially inept, half-heartedly sub- 
sidized, haphazardly planned system of competitive cross- 
Channel services was transformed into a massive network of 
world air routes which stood up to the stresses of war and in 
peace fulfilled the vision of those who had foreseen a new 
integration of the British Commonwealth through air power. 
In its first full year. Imperial Airways flew some 85-3,000 miles. 
In its last full year of peacetime operation, 1938, it flew just 
under million miles. Such was the expansion in mileage alone 
of what was surely one of the most significant British achievements 
between the wars. Though it began badly and ended unhappily, 
the prestige and experience of the service built up during those 
lean hard-working, often discouraging, years became an inter- 
national force and a national asset. There are many who, even 
twenty years after, look back upon Imperial Airways with affec- 
tion and a certain pride. 

When the Prime Minister said at the outset: ‘Can’t you get 

them to amalgamate?’ Sir Herbert Hambling went about the 
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task of working out a formula not only for that but for a novel 
essay in Government-sponsored private enterprise. It was in fact a 
half-measure compromise between the free-for-all commerce of 
1919 which had failed, and the State ownership which was to 
come in the ’forties with B.O.A.C. and B.E.A. A significant 
phrase was born when the new Company was referred to as the 
‘chosen instrument’ of the Government. Nevertheless there was 
still a slightly old-fashioned ring about another phrase in the 
contract providing for the formation of a ‘Heavier-than-Air’ 
transport company. 

A capital of one million pounds was to ensure ‘that the Com- 
pany itself would be concerned in the risking and expenditure 
of its own resources’. The Government subsidy was also one 
million pounds spread over ten years, ‘beginning high’ with 
£137,000 a year, decreasing to £32,000 in the closing years. The 
Government gave the Company full and unfettered control 
except that the State’s interest was to be assured by the appoint- 
ment of two Government Directors. 

Though the Hambling recommendations had been popular 
and the idea of the chosen instrument had been well received, 
there was no rush for the shares. ‘The City regarded air transport 
as a dangerous gamble,’ the Air Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
afterwards admitted, ‘and it was only after considerable pressure 
from Whitehall that we found a financial house willing to under- 
write even so small an issue as the £2^0,000 that was needed to 
start the Company. Civil air transport became even less popular 
in financial circles when the shares at once fell to a heavy dis- 
count.’ The present Sir Guy Hambling, who was among those 
willing to back a venture of which his father was one of the 
Government Directors, recalls that he was paid some hundreds 
of pounds to take up a large block of shares and for a time became 
the largest private shareholder. If the shares started at a discount 
in the ’twenties, they were to move out of the speculative field 
during the ’thirties, reflecting ever-increasing public confidence 
in the build-up of the airline. 

At the take-over, the price paid for the four Companies as 
going concerns was £148,7^^0. Each Company had one Director 
on the new Board of Imperial Airways : Colonel Frank Searl from 
Daimler, Sir Samuel Instone from Instone, Lieutenant- Colonel J. 
Barrett-Lennard from Handley Page and Mr. Hubert Scott-Paine 
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from the British Marine Air Navigation Company. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has given his own account of his selection of the 
Chairman : 

‘As my chief object was to make flying a normal method of 
travelling, it was essential to have as a chairman of the board 
someone who was a recognized expert on transport questions. 
Eric Geddes, formerly General Manager of the North Eastern 
Railway, and afterwards the very successful Inspector- General 
of Military Transport in France, seemed to me the man best 
fitted for the post. It was true that he knew nothing of aviation. 
The need, however, at the moment was for someone whose 
wide knowledge of existing transport could be particularly 
applied to the economic and commercial problems that were 
certain to arise in the new chapter of air travel. Somewhat 
reluctantly he accepted the post, but only on condition that 
he brought with him Sir George Beharrell, the chartered 
accountant upon whom he always depended for financial 
advice. I gladly accepted this condition, as expert financial 
advice was greatly needed.’ 

Geddes was a big man — in every sense. ‘I once flew him in an 
Argosy to Paris,’ writes one of the original sixteen pilots. ‘When 
he came into the cockpit his corpulence was such that the 
Engineer’s seat was really too small for him. This made itself 
very evident when I came to land and was unable to take the control 
back to its full travel. He reacted violently, trying to writhe back 
in his seat. In fact he was still struggling when we landed. . . .’ 

The Chairman need not, of course, have travelled in the 
cockpit: but Geddes, as the same pilot bears witness, numbered 
conscientiousness among the first of the qualities in his somewhat 
formidable character. He believed in first-hand experience. He 
took the earliest opportunity to fly over the new Empire routes 
as they were developed. In spite of his combining active chair- 
manship of Dunlops with that of the new airline, he had the 
affairs of Imperial Airways very much at heart, and to many 
became an ‘inspired leader and guiding star’ as one of his old 
staff describes him. Though he had enchanted Britain’s wartime 
Prime Minister, Lloyd George, by his singing of Welsh songs, 
he could be irascible, forthright and fearsome on occasion: and 
he had his critics. 

Lord Reith, who was one of Geddes ’s successors in the chair. 
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suggested, in his book written many years later, that ‘Imperial 
Airways was closely associated with Dunlops. The board met in 
the Dunlop office, employed the same solicitors, auditors, 
architects; Geddes was the autocrat of Dunlops; his closest 
associates there. Sir George Beharrell and Sir Hardman Lever, 
both sat on the Imperial Airways board/ 

If Geddes was something of a tycoon, he was just the kind of 
powerful leader needed by an airline that must expand or expire. 
Moreover there is plenty of evidence that he was accessible 
to those who needed contact at the top, until his death in 
1937. If indeed he had lived a little longer and had been able to 
take part in the controversy which raged round Imperial Airways 
just before the Second World War, this story might well have 
had a different ending. As it was, his reluctance to accept the 
Chairmanship from Sir Samuel Hoare was understandable, for he 
certainly went in to bat on a sticky wicket. Not only did the City 
show an indifference amounting almost to hostility towards air 
matters but there was still an almost Edwardian outlook in 
Government circles. 

The Air Minister, for instance, did not even have a seat in the 
Cabinet until Bonar Law was superseded by Baldwin, who raised 
the status of Sir Samuel Hoare to full membership of the Cabinet, 
equal in rank to his colleagues at the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty. This happened during the period of the Hambling 
Inquiry and helped the Air Minister in furthering his plans for 
civil aviation. Even with this promotion, the Air Minister was 
up against an Air Staff that was still fighting for its existence. The 
‘service side’ was ambitious and naturally jealous. It was headed, 
moreover, by the rugged Trenchard who had his own consolida- 
tion programme for the R.A.F. 

‘I had also to reassure the Air Staff that my civil programme 
would not be at the expense of the military requirements 
[wrote Sir Samuel Hoare]. Their fears were not without founda- 
tion. The Air Estimates for 1923, including civil aviation, 
were restricted to £12,100,000, and it looked at the time as 
if any new subsidies for civil air transport would have to be 
found from reductions in the very small sum to be allocated 
to the Air Force. With the Air Force cut in this way to the 
bone, it was only natural that Trenchard and his Staff should 
look suspiciously at expenditure on civil aviation. . . .’ 
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The Air Minister was sometimes embarrassed by the high flying 
of his Director of Civil Aviation: 

‘Brancker had the faults of his great qualities. He was a 
superb propagandist, and when he spoke or wrote in public, 
his enthusiasm swept away the words of caution in his official 
briefs. It was a time of international aviation meetings, and the 
Director of British Civil Aviation was not only the outstanding 
figure in the world of civil flying, but also a very good speaker. 
Curzon and the Foreign Office were shocked by his unortho- 
dox style and I had constantly to explain away his flights of 
oratory. Even if 1 agreed with what he had in mind, and this 
was often the case, it was very important in these days of civil 
aviation for the junior Secretary of State to avoid an open clash 
with any of his more powerful colleagues. No one, however, 
could bear any lasting resentment against Brancker’s indis- 
cretions. They were obviously the effects of his burning zeal. 
He would be the first to say “mea culpa' ^ and the first to 
commit them again.* 

Personalities counted in that small struggling community of 
civil aviation. At the time of Imperial Airways* formation in 1924, 
the staff numbered only 2^0. Many of these had won their posts 
only after some jockeying. There was fierce competition at all 
levels. The four amalgamated companies had all contributed 
staff; but inevitably some had fallen by the wayside. There was 
an uncomfortable shakedown. 

The announcement, for instance, that George Woods 
Humphery, who had been General Manager of the Handley 
Page Company immediately before the amalgamation, would 
hold the same post in Imperial Airways, was the occasion for a 
serious dispute between the pilots and the management. There 
were protests that Woods Humphery lacked the experience and 
knowledge required for the job. But this was only one of several 
issues which led to a strike by pilots and mechanics. The new 
management committed the indiscretion of offering the pilots 
quite unacceptable terms consisting of a retaining fee of £100 a 
year and a mileage rate. These were rejected out of hand. The 
sixteen pilots who had been taken on demanded a guaranteed 
figure of £4^0 a year and flying pay based on time instead of 
mileage. The dispute grounded Imperial Airways. The new 
Company was unable to start operations on April i, 1924, as 
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contracted. Throughout the whole of that month, all services 
were suspended. During the following month only skeleton 
services were flown. 

The conflict became acnmonious, complicated and personal. 
Woods Humphery remained at loggerheads with the pilots who 
had formed a Federation at Croydon. Lawyers were brought in: 
writs were issued. It was only the emergence of Major H. G. 
Brackley — the popular and trusted ‘Brackles’ — as an inter- 
mediary between the pilots and the management that staved off 
disaster. The pilots chose him as their representative to deal 
directly with the Board. The Company created for him the post 
of Air Superintendent. 

Something of the atmosphere of this critical period was 
recalled by Mrs. Brackley in her biography of her husband. 

‘Keen and interested as Brackles was in the proposed new 
post — for which his past few years’ work had given him the 
right experience — it was a difficult position and he felt it 
keenly because W.H. and he had been colleagues at Handley 
Page. To be called, at this juncture, to a position to represent 
his fellow pilots on the Board and have direct access to the new 
Chairman, Sir Eric Geddes, and the Managing Director, Col. 
Searl, when the pilots were virtually in a state of strike on 
account of their attitude to the General Manager, was a diffi- 
cult and an unpleasant situation for someone of my husband’s 
type and temperament. I look back over the past years, with 
my experience of both these men, and my knowledge of the 
inside story. Both were young, enthusiastic, ambitious, self- 
made and single-minded in their devotion to their ideal of 
work; temperamentally poles apart, with a new science and 
unexplored business to pursue. I can only wonder more and 
more — despite all the difficulties, disillusionments and mis- 
understandings of others, mostly, and at times between them- 
selves — what an amazing record they both achieved. . . .’ 
Brackley’s appointment created a much-needed bridge of 
understanding between the flying men and the management on 
the ground. Though Brackley himself began with a typical Air 
Force suspicion for mere men of business, he soon established 
himself in the confidence of the management. With his personal 
charm and nervous energy he mingled a very practical all-round 
ability. It was said of him that he would never issue an order to a 
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pilot that he could not carry out himself. This side of his character 
was noted by Lloyd C. Ifould, for many years the Station Engineer 
in Paris : 

‘Early one morning, I was waiting on the aerodrome for a 
pilot to come along and do a test flight. We had installed a new 
port engine in a machine and a short test flight was necessarj^ 
before it could go on the 9.00 a.m. service to London. Major 
Brackley happened to be in Paris, and had to come out early 
to Le Bourget. ‘T am afraid the service will be delayed, sir,’* I 
told him. “No pilot is here to test the machine.” With these 
words scarcely out of my mouth. Major Brackley said: “Start 
the engines, I will test her for you!” Within fifteen minutes 
we were in the air.’ 

That incident, so characteristic of Brackley, belongs, of course, 
to a somewhat later period when the new services were already 
well established. His actual appointment and his first actions in 
taking over are mentioned in a letter he wrote at the time. Better 
than any official document of the period, this conveys something 
of the briskness of the atmosphere and of his own contagious 
enthusiasm. 

‘Yesterday I spent three hours with Sir Eric Geddes and met 
the Board of Directors. I was duly appointed and left Pall 
Mall immediately for Croydon to try and get the flying per- 
sonnel together. ... At Croydon I found more difficulties 
than expected. Questions of insurance, withdrawal of writ; 
making up and signing of agreement; inspection of machines; 
insurance of machines, and the hundred and one questions 
connected with the taking over of a new job and meeting new 
staff. . . . Instone and Handley Page had not handed over their 
machines officially and we could not touch them. This morning 
I had to get out temporary agreements for all the pilots, six- 
teen in number, to cover the period during which the proper 
agreements are being drawn up. Timetables for all routes, 
terminal aerodromes and accommodation — all these things 
have to be thought out and action taken. . . . Difficulties arose 
between pilots’ solicitors and Humphery’s solicitors over the 
writ question, the pilots naturally demanding that Humphery 
should withdraw the writs. After a great deal of discussion, I 
have got this settled. . . . Then I had to interview disgruntled 
men who had been thrown out of employment and demanded 
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work with the new Company. After a great deal of talk with 
the Managing Director I got him to send letters to them 
stating that they will be taken on as soon as there is work for 
them to do. . . . There are tons and tons of freight waiting 
to go.’ 

Those accumulations of freight were among the lesser pro- 
blems. With the grievances of the pilots settled, there remained 
for the new management the headache of the eighteen machines 
inherited from the four companies. While many of them were 
old and well tried, they were mostly single-engined and incapable 
of development. This mixed stable consisted of seven DH 34s, 
one Vickers Vimy, one Vickers Vulcan, one Handley Page 0/400 
(a modified First War bomber), three Handley Page W8s, two 
Sea Eagle Flying-boats, two Westlands and one DH 4A (another 
First War aircraft). Five of them were more or less unserviceable 
when taken over. On one occasion during the first year of 
operation there remained only two single-engined aircraft 
serviceable. 

Looking over that mixed stable, it was evident that the whole 
future of the Company depended on bigger and faster aircraft. 
With these the demand was for safety and reliability — excellent 
qualities which were later to threaten the Company with the 
epithet ‘Slow coach’. British manufacturers were invited to 
submit plans and tenders for aircraft with at least two, and pre- 
ferably three, engines. 

In March 1926, Imperial Airways paraded a new fleet of five 
twin-engined Handley Page airliners at Croydon for a naming 
ceremony and inspection by Dominion Prime Ministers. These 
aircraft, finished in the then standard colours of the Company, 
dark blue fuselage with white lining and lettering and aluminium 
doped wings and tail unit, formed the first fleet of its own choos- 
ing: and it went into service in Europe. 

In the summer of that year were delivered three Armstrong- 
Whit worth Argosy three-engined biplanes, seating eighteen to 
twenty passengers and carrying a steward, then known as a 
‘waiter’. This functionary who served coffee, sandwiches and 
biscuits was an immediate success, not least with the crew who, 
it must be remembered, were still occupying open cockpits. 
Even at miles an hour, hot coffee was feasible and welcome. 
The Argosy also provided a special hazard of its own for those 
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who flew it. The nose engine was ‘dirty \ shedding oil which 
spattered back on to the pilot’s windscreen, blotting out his view. 
His sole companion in the open cockpit, the flight engineer, had 
to keep working with rags to keep the windscreen clear. As the 
engines got older, the wiping had to be carried out every few 
minutes. When it rained the mixture of water and oil spread 
across the screen in an opaque film, defeating even the human 
windscreen-wiper. The Argosy offered a standard of comfort 
which encouraged the Company to introduce a midday London- 
Paris service — the famous ‘Silver Wing’. 

Apart from its buffet, which had a glamorous appeal to 
travellers in the mid- ’twenties, this service became renowned for 
its punctuality. Within a few months of its introduction there 
were pleasing reports in the Press of people in the fields of Kent 
setting their watches by the three engines of the Argosy pounding 
through the skies. 

‘This may have been slightly exaggerated [wrote Lloyd C. 
Ifould], but not in the case of Captain Jimmy Youell. 
Providing his departure was anywhere near schedule, his 
E.T.A. would be 2 . 2 § p.m. The Croydon Control Tower 
knew that even before they received the message from the 
machine, as they were aware immediately a machine left Le 
Bourget, of the captain’s name, number of passengers, quantity 
of baggage, and freight on board. News would soon get around 
as to who was bringing in the “Silver Wing’’. At the Airport, 
there are caricatures of all airline pilots, and Captain Youell, 
possibly the most romantic and best known of all Europe’s 
airline pilots, is caricatured peering over the side of the cock- 
pit of an Argosy, which is coming in to land. He is looking at 
the clock in the Control Tower, which points exactly to 
2.2 j p.m., five minutes before the bar is due to close. People 
on the aerodrome are running like hell for the bar, to have 
“one’’ before that happens. They are not looking at the clock 
in the Control Tower — they know the time — it’s Jimmy 
piloting the Argosy from Paris, and they have just five minutes 
to go.’ 

Here is an indication of fares and routes operated in the summer 
of 1927. London-Paris js. od. single and £9 9s. od. return 
and on the ‘Silver Wing’ services £6 6s. od. and £ii iis. od.; 
London-Brussels £5 single and £9 return; London-Cologne 
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£5 igs. od. and £10 £S. od. London-Le Touquet £3 and 
££ 1 £S. od. ; and London-Ostend £4 and £7 ^s. od. In October the 
Paris fares were reduced to £§ £S. od. single and £10 return on 
the ‘Silver Wing’; the Brussels fares became £4 los. od. and 
£8 ^s. od. The Southampton-Guemsey fares were £3 and 
££ los. od. 

During the following winter, there was an interesting new 
fare development when first and second class travel on the 
London-Paris route was introduced. Second class flights had no 
bar service or stewards, and they went at less popular times. The 
first class services, with all comforts laid on, were a few minutes 
faster in the air and took off from London and Paris at midday. 
By that time the ‘chosen instrument’ was beginning to justify 
itself. In 1927, the airline carried 70 per cent of all passenger 
traffic on the London-Paris route in both directions, and the 
total number of passengers on this route was 19,762. In that 
year Geddes told his shareholders: ‘Your fleet in Europe consists 
of I £ aircraft, eight of which are so closely similar and have so 
many interchangeable components that, for practical purposes, 
they may be taken as being of the same type . . . ’ 

Even with the steady build-up which followed from the late 
’twenties through to the ’thirties, efforts to popularize flying 
were essential to everybody in the business. The Secretary of 
State for Air gave a lead. Of the many flights he made in the 
’twenties. Sir Samuel Hoare wrote: 

‘What better in those days when every civil flight was 
regarded as a foolhardy adventure than for the Secretary of 
State for Air to start the use of aeroplanes for his official 
journeys? “Fly yourself, and whenever possible with your 
wife, and show that you can keep to a definite time-table in 
carrying out a flying programme’’ — that was the marching, or 
rather flying, order that I gave myself. . . . The idea that the 
Secretary of State for Air should normally use air transport 
for visits and inspections was entirely new and, in the minds 
of many people, mad. The Morning Post particularly objected 
to it. The place for Ministers was, it declared, Whitehall, 
and when Ministers travelled, they should keep to the estab- 
lished methods of transport. My flights they regarded as 
dangerous and objectionable stunts. In actual fact, they were 
the very opposite of stunts. Their whole object was to prove 
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that flying was not a stunt, and I did everything possible to 
make them appear as humdrum and unsensational as possible/ 
Imperial Airways also took up propaganda during this period. 
There were, for instance, ‘tea flights’ over London. For a guinea 
or thirty shillings, passengers could book seats in a standard air- 
liner for a sight-seeing flight over London and down the Thames 
while tea was served. In the early ’thirties, there were also special 
Sunday day trips from Croydon to Le Touquet. There were 
light refreshments on the way out: luncheon and tea were taken 
on French soil : dinner was served on the plane during the return 
flight. Over Paris, too, propaganda flights were of immense value 
to British prestige and custom when the first four-engined Handley 
Page airliners were delivered in the early ’thi] ties. Thousands of 
people received their bapteme de Fair on these short sight-seeing 
trips over Paris during which refreshments were served in seats 
equipped with individual electric lights and hot and cold air 
ventilators. 

It was this great breed of Handley Page airliners, known as 
the Heracles class in Europe and the Hannibal class on the 
Empire routes, which first carried the British Civil Air Ensign, 
established by Order in Council, in August 1931, after approval 
by King George V. This ensign, which may be flown by all 
British aircraft registered in the United Kingdom, is of light blue, 
having a dark blue cross edged with white and with a Union flag 
in the first quarter. It corresponds with the red ensign of the 
Merchant Navy. It was hoisted immediately an aircraft touched 
down, and flown to the point of disembarkation. It was also flown 
on departure, from the time of embarkation to take-off, which^ 
in the early days when crews were still unaccustomed to the. 
retractable masts, caused a good deal of anxiety. Recalling the 
early appearance of the new ensign at Le Bourget, Lloyd C. Ifould 
writes: 

‘The lowering and hoisting . . . was carried out by the First 
Officer or Radio Officer, at the command of the Captain. This 
was part of the cockpit drill, but, occasionally, some captains 
omitted to give the order, and other members of the crew 
would forget it prior to the take-off, as each member had 
various duties to perform. The machine would go haring 
along the ’drome, take off, climb, reduce engines to cruising 
r.p.m. and on course, still flying the Ensign, with the mast 
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bent straight back, looking as if it would snap off at any 
moment and possibly go into the airscrews. Someone would 
rush to the Control Tower, and a radio message would be 
sent to the aircraft, “Your flag”. The reply would come back, 
“Thank you”. Other airlines were not long in following our 
example. Air France, Lufthansa, Dutch, Belgian, Swiss, 
Italian, all commenced to fly their flags from their machines. 
All those different flags fluttering gaily in the breeze made of 
the airport a pretty and colourful sight.’ 

They were also a constant reminder of the lively competition 
that was springing up everywhere in Europe. With the intro- 
duction of the Handley Page 42, claimed by its makers to be the 
world’s first real airliner, Britain was well in the lead. In 1931, 
Imperial Airways possessed a fleet of eight of this type of four- 
engined aircraft. They carried 38 passengers with an operating 
crew of Captain, and First Officer and two Stewards, and their 
motto was ‘safety first’. No passenger came to harm throughout 
their nine years’ term of service which carried them on to the 
beginning of the Second World War when they were transferred 
to active service transport duties with the R.A.F. For all their 
many great virtues, they were slow and this was to cause much 
criticism later. Flights made against strong headwinds between 
Croydon and Paris often took over 3J hours. ‘Frequently we 
would suffer the indignity of seeing trains moving faster than we 
were,’ writes one of the pilots who flew them. But when the 
first four of the Heracles — the type specially designed for Euro- 
pean traffic — came into operation, the pilots took well to them. 
‘We had been caught up in what was probably the most thrilling 
period in the history of civil aviation. All the while the need for 
the maximum commercial efficiency was a driving force. The 
result was that salaries were low, and increases hardly come by; 
but staff were commercially minded in the right sense, and, 
despite the discomforts, the poor working conditions, the poor 
pay and allowances, there was a keen measure of zeal. Keenness 
to have a job well done carried Imperial Airways through many 
a difficult patch. Well for the country, and British flying, that it 
was so.’ 

For many years the Heracles class airliners enjoyed inter- 
national fame. Wherever they appeared in Europe, they attracted 
intense curiosity, and assuredly they were the most visited British 
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airliners until the B.O.A.C. Comet came along in the ’fifties. An 
indication of the faith of Insurance Companies in the operation 
of these and other Imperial Airways craft came in March 1933, 
when the premium rate for accident insurance for passengers 
travelling on the Company’s services was reduced to that charged 
for surface transport. 

The European pattern in 1934 was similar to that of ‘previous 
years but new routes were planned and for these new aircraft 
were ordered. 

From Short Bros, came two four-engined landplanes called 
Scjlla and Sjrinx, each with a capacity for 39 passengers, not 
liked by the pilots owing to their heavy control. Nevertheless 
they were safe and steady and served their purpose well on the 
European routes. Another acquisition by Imperial Airways was 
a number of DH 86 Diana-class short-range airliners which were 
also put into service on the Empire routes which are the subject 
of the next chapter. 

For the moment we must leave the European services as they 
were, well established in the mid- ’thirties, with an unequalled 
reputation for comfort and safety. For them it was becoming a 
period of consolidation rather than progress. Much of the 
creative ability and energy of Imperial Airways was being directed 
to the building up of the wo rid- wide network. 
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A WORLD PATTERN 


W HEN Imperial Airways acquired its resounding title, 
the dream of H. G. Wells of ‘Air Services planned on 
a world scale’ was far from fulfilment. At the time of 
their amalgamation, none of the subsidized operating companies 
was flying outside Europe. The established conventional trunk 
communications had changed little since the time of Queen 
Victoria. 

A decade and a half later when the Second World War broke 
out, the airline was operating nearly seventy aircraft in all parts 
of the world — South Africa, India, Burma, Malaya, Australia, — 
in association with Qantas Empire Airways — linking Bangkok 
with Hong Kong, Kano with Khartoum, and was about to start 
commercial transatlantic flights. This achievement stemmed 
not only from visionaries and from competent management but 
also from men of action who sweated out the long-distance 
routes — the R.A.F. and civilian pioneers who made record 
flights in converted service aircraft immediately after the First 
World War. 

An air route to India was agreed by all to be the necessary first 
feature on any pattern of Imperial air communication. The Egypt— 
Iraq service of the R.A.F. offered a ready forged link in the chain, 
to be extended onward to India and ultimately across Europe 
from London to Cairo. But even with the R.A.F. already at 
hand as a potent ally, much of the groundwork had to be done 
from scratch — and money was tight. ‘When the India service was 
first contemplated,’ wrote Woods Humphery, ‘we were urged 
by the Secretary of State to make it as cheap as we possibly could, 
because he expected to encounter great difficulties in getting the 
larger subsidy required.’ 
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Even with a subsidy in hand and machines and men to do the 
job, an airline is helpless without the outlay of many resources on 
the ground. These, as both the Government and the new company 
realized all too soon, must be not only concerned with aviation 
and geography but also with politics. That was the basis of an 
expedition made by Sefton Brancker, piloted by Alan Cobham, 
in a DH JO in 1924. The task was to survey every aspect, 
political as well as physical, of the route across Europe to India. 
At that time there had been changes at Westminster. Brancker 
had been working for the first time for a Socialist Air Minister, 
Lord Thomson, the chief with whom he set off ten years later, 
with misgivings, on another trip to India, in the airship R loi, 
in which both of them lost their lives. 

There was a General Election while Brancker was making his 
final preparations. He outlined to Thomson his programme for 
contacting all the authorities, political and aeronautical, along 
the route. ‘Forgive me for bothering you in the midst of a 
lightning election,’ he wrote in a personal note, ‘but I want to 
get you to set this progressive policy into motion — before you 
desert us — if indeed you do ! But you may, and I do want to get 
things going before the post-election period of stagnation sets in.’ 

Neither Thomson, nor Hoare who came into office again with 
a new Conservative Government, was likely to stagnate in this 
matter. Politics aside, the two men were friends and both en- 
thusiasts for an air route to India. It was in the ways and means 
that their views differed. From Thomson’s first brief span of 
office and from subsequent events, it was clear that he favoured 
the airship as a vehicle — a predilection which led to his death. 

Brancker’s trip with Cobham was a fantastic mixture of good- 
will, adventure and mischance. He cut his head open on the roof 
of the cabin. The aircraft tipped on its nose in Asia Minor. He 
collapsed with pneumonia in Calcutta. Nonetheless, he recovered 
and went on to Rangoon where he finished his job. On the way 
back, encountering a European winter, he and his crew force- 
landed in Germany in a snowstorm. A less stout-hearted Director 
of Civil Aviation might have been tempted to finish the last leg 
of his journey in a wagon-lit. Not so Brancker. He and his com- 
panions set about dismantling the machine with the aid of the 
German police. Three large lorries transported it fifty miles by 
road through the snow, to an airfield near* Stuttgart where they 
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arrived at midnight. The next day they re-erected the machine 
in a shed w^ith the aid of German mechanics. That same evening 
they flew^ to Strasbourg. They reached Croydon on March 17, 
192^, and it is left for another generation to marvel at that 
fantastic interlude in the snow. 

This was not, however, just an adventurous test for men and 
machines. Foundations had been laid for the civil air services 
which were to follow. There had been successful contacts 
throughout Europe. The Iraq Government had said that they were 
prepared to help, particularly in the establishment of a station at 
Rutbah Wells, half-way across the desert between the Mediter- 
ranean and Baghdad. 

In Persia things were not so easy. The German Junkers 
Company was already established in the confidence of the Govern- 
ment and things might not go well with the British — which 
indeed they did not. In India, Brancker managed to arouse 
interest and promises of support, but noted a lack of local 
initiative. His summary of it all was crisp and encouraging: 

‘I have returned impressed with the fact that the operation 
of air transport in the East will be very much easier than it is 
in Western Europe. Generally speaking, the route between 
London and Rangoon is an extremely easy one for operation. 
I believe, therefore, that an aeroplane service along this route 
will fly with extraordinary regularity. I had anticipated that 
the journey might be a difficult one in places. The nearer we 
came to our anticipated difficulties, the less serious they 
appeared. . . .’ 

One immediate result of Brancker’s report was a Government 
decision to make a practical start on the route to India by com- 
mercializing the R.A.F. service from Cairo to Basra with a view 
to extending it to Karachi. For this there was a new subsidy. 
‘The agreement with the Air Ministry,’ Geddes told the share- 
holders, ‘under which your company will receive an annual sub- 
sidy of £93,600, is for five years and the Government is to pro- 
vide aerodromes, hangars, and other accommodation.’ 

There had been a joint survey for Air Ministry and Imperial 
Airways carried out by the late Charles Wolley-Dod, oneofthegreat 
pioneers of the airline, over the route, which was taken over in 
October 1926. At this time, the range of all civil aircraft was 
small. Though a direct flight across the desert from Cairo to 
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Baghdad was, of course, desirable, and possible with a light load, 
it was out of the question economically. Emergency landing 
places had to be devised: and a substantial refuelling station set 
up somewhere near the half-way mark. Brancker had persuaded 
the Iraq Government to co-operate over this and a commodious 
fort was built on the oasis at Rutbah Wells. It had to be well 
fortified as the behaviour of local tribes was then unpredictable. 
Within the fort was a rest house for a permanent staff presided 
over by a manager and his wife: and there were all facilities for 
controlling the adjacent airfield. Food, fuel and all the necessities 
of life came by motor transport from Baghdad some 240 miles 
across desert tracks. There was an excellent water supply from 
an artesian well. Pilots who flew that route often speak of the 
fresh quality of that water so miraculously abundant in the midst 
of the desert. By the time Brancker made his fifth journey along 
that route, the fort was in full operation: 

‘Where previously there had been bare desert, with a few 
water holes around which gathered the camels and goats of 
some wandering tribe, we now found Rutbah Post, a stone- 
built caravanserai provided with an hotel, a powerful wireless 
set, a good water supply and a courtyard full of cars and 
lorries plying between Damascus and Baghdad. The only 
detail that the architect had forgotten was the provision of 
fire-places. Rutbah must be nearly 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and is often bitterly cold in December; we dined in overcoats 
and had a very shivery night in the hotel.’ 

Elsewhere along the route the accommodation planned for 
passengers was crude. This was to be expected in view of the 
uncertainties of the future and the remoteness of the airfields. 
Imperial Airways used R.A.F. airfields as much as possible. 
Heliopolis in the suburbs of Cairo became the Egyptian terminus, 
and Karachi, where there was the huge airship shed, was planned 
as the terminus in India. The Rutbah Wells oasis was but one of 
several stations where night stop accommodation for passengers 
and crews had to be available. 

Imperial Airways machines were equipped with radio and were 
not forced to follow the Desert Furrow of the R.A.F. They all 
carried desert rations, nevertheless, and an emergency water sup- 
ply, for there was always a possibility of pilots becoming lost in 
that featureless waste and there was an ever-present risk of the air- 
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craft running short of fuel, particularly westward bound against 
strong prevailing headwinds. Emergency fuel dumps were laid 
down to be kept supplied by motor tankers. For the nomadic 
tribesmen of the desert, these were an irresistible lure. Though 
the nomads of those days had no use for petrol, they had a great 
liking for the cans, which they put to every kind of domestic use. 
They also took a childish delight in using the dumps for target 
practice. 

To thwart them, the emergency fuel had to go underground in 
locked tanks. The nomads, however, did not lose their interest. 
They amused themselves by using the locks for target practice 
and they continued to loot the dumps. As a final countermeasure, 
the airline had to resort to secret locks. There then remained 
only the hazard of human error— the possibility of the aircrews 
not carrying a key. Woods Humphery, who had been a marine 
engineer before going into aviation, overcame this by providing 
for the secret locks keys which also fitted the cabin doors of the 
aircraft, and as such were indispensable at take-off. This scheme 
worked well on the relatively rare occasions when pilots were 
forced to land beside the emergency tanks. The only hazards 
then were the scorpions which set up house in the sheltered 
spaces between the tanks and the desert surface. 

A pilot of those days, Captain Roger Mol lard, recollects un- 
scheduled stops out in the blue along the old line of the furrow: 
‘Passengers took the whole thing in a spirit of adventure. They 
all got out and helped with the refuelling. On occasion when I 
landed beside one of these tanks, 1 can remember passengers 
standing out in the open, holding out their coats as windshields 
while we were refuelling. ’ 

There was one emergency landing just before nightfall beside 
a disused fort. Desert rations, water, bully beef, biscuit and a 
medicinal tot of brandy were unloaded with all the warm clothing 
that the passengers and crew could muster. The fort was open 
to the skies but with some cover from the night winds of the 
desert. There was no sign of any human being in that desolate 
spot but there was evidence of a visitation by camels. Having no 
light or fuel, with immediate prospect of darkness, Mollard 
persuaded his stranded passengers to hurry forth to collect camel 
dung in their hats. Fortunately the passengers of those days were 
more addicted to hats than they are now. A sizeable pile of 
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camel dung was collected, dipped in petrol and used as a camp 
fire. That the passengers felt none the worse for this adventure 
was shown later when they met for a reunion dinner at the 
Trocadero in London and sent Mollard a signed menu card ‘From 
the Camel Dung-Burners Club.’ 

For this route Imperial Airways had made a good start by 
ordering from de Havilland three-engined Hercules aircraft 
robustly constructed and specially designed for tough desert 
conditions. A Near East division was set up for the administration 
of the new service, with headquarters at Heliopolis. The ter- 
minal at first was merely a marked-out area of sand with a one- 
time hangar and a large shed which served as workshops and 
administrative offices. The first batch of the new Hercules were 
ready at the end of 1926 and enjoyed a dramatic first appearance. 
The Air Minister and his wife went out to India with the first 
flight. 

‘Five new de Havilland aeroplanes [he wrote], each equipped 
with three 4^0 horse-power Bristol Jupiter engines, had been 
designed and ordered for the Indian service, and the opening 
flights fixed for the beginning of 1927. As soon as the plan took 
this concrete shape, I determined to make the first journey 
over a route that was obviously destined to become a great 
Imperial highway and, since the line was civil and not mili- 
tary, and a woman was, therefore, not contraband, my wife 
was equally determined to go with me.’ 

Samuel Hoare was flying in the face of convention. He was 
reminded of another Minister, William Huskisson, the unhappy 
President of the Board of Trade, who had been run over and 
killed by a locomotive at the inauguration of an earlier transport 
service — the Liverpool-Manchester Railway 1830. Hoare, how- 
ever, argued that the trip was a contribution to much-needed 
propaganda. ‘We were both intent upon proving to a doubting 
world that flying was a normal and dependable way of travelling 
for women as well as men, and no longer an adventure that only 
men could undertake.’ Without question this 10,000-mile flight 
had all the best propaganda elements. 

The Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, was not enthusiastic 
about Ministers hitting the headlines during Parliamentary recess. 
‘What with F.E. winning diving competitions in Madeira, and 
Leo Amery ski-ing in the most mountainous regions of the Alps 
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and Sam Hoare flying to India, I feel like a circus manager whose 
performing fleas have escaped.’ 

Others in high places were deeply stirred. The Khan of Kalat, 
ruling Prince of Baluchistan, offered the Hoares ‘a carpet as a 
symbol of your conquest of the air — a conquest such as King 
Solomon made when he flew over these regions on his magic 
carpet.’ 

This particular conquest of the air was an achievement shared 
by many varied talents. The R.A.F. had made a major contribu- 
tion: but the new service would have been impossible without 
the survey pilots, the engineers, the radio and meteorological 
experts and the many others who go to make up the complex 
team which enables an airliner to fly with punctuality and safety. 
This aspect of team work was recognized by Samuel Hoare in 
his own vivid accounts of his journeys. He claimed no personal 
glory for what he did. He was at some pains to emphasize a sort 
of amateur status. 

King George V sent a message to the Hoares on their arrival in 
India. ‘My hearty congratulations on your safe arrival in India 
after your most successful and enterprising flight. I hope that you 
and Lady Maud enjoyed your journey . . .’ This was a well- 
merited acknowledgement of long-range civil aviation — par- 
ticularly in that the King wrote of ‘enjoying’ the journey, not of 
triumphing over dangers and difficulties. It was the first time 
that a British Minister had actually made a positive use of one of 
the Empire links, of which there had been so much talk for so 
long. By taking his wife, he had emphasized the civilian nature 
of the new air route. 

Many people in the business were already speaking of an exten- 
sion from India through to Australia. All seemed set fair for 
consolidation and expansion. The joker in the pack was inter- 
national politics. As Brancker had feared German interests had 
begun to influence the Persian Government, which suddenly 
refused to implement the agreement with Imperial Airways 
which Brancker himself had been negotiating during a secret 
trip to Tehran. There was no alternative but to stop short the 
India service at Basra while bargaining with the Persians con- 
tinued. The first service on this shortened sector started in 
January 1927. It began on a somewhat leisurely fortnightly basis 
but in the following April the frequency was increased to a 
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service every week. The Persian troubles, however, went on 
for some years. 

In 1929, the situation eased slightly and the service from 
Cairo was extended to Karachi — but not for long. The Persians 
wanted the airline to operate through the more populated parts 
of their country: and Imperial Airways found the aerodromes 
unsuitable. Central Persia was a difficult mountainous terrain. 
They could only offer to continue to fly the coastal route. Persia 
replied with a notice to quit. 

Politics aside, there was a good measure of adventure. During 
the summer of 1931, for instance, Captain Roger Mollard was 
outward bound to India in a DH 66. With him, flying as super- 
numerary, was a Captain — we must call him Captain ‘X’ — who 
had recently joined the airline and was learning the route. 
Between Lingeh and Bushire, engine failure caused them to make 
an emergency landing on a salt pan some twelve miles short of 
Lingeh. 

‘The landing was successful but, probably due to iron ore 
in the hills, we were unable to contact Lingeh by radio. I 
considered that as Captain “X’’ was new to the route and did 
not even speak a few words of the local language, it would be 
best for me to go to Lingeh to despatch messages and get 
assistance. Leaving him in charge, I explained that I expected 
the walk would take me about four hours but that, using 
donkeys, the journey from the village to the aircraft should 
take about two and a half to three hours and consequently I 
expected to return before nightfall. 

‘Threading my way through the foothills took longer than I 
had counted on and five hours had passed before I reached 
Lingeh, where our agent was somewhat alarmed to see me 
arrive on foot. He was most helpful, however, and started at 
once to collect donkeys and arrange for a supply of bedding, 
food and drinks. Armed guards also had to be provided and 
as I was not in a fit condition for the return ride I suggested 
that an interpreter should also be included in the party. The 
agent himself volunteered for this duty and the party set off 
for the salt pan. It was some time after dark before they 
approached their destination. 

‘Meanwhile Captain “X’’ had arranged that in the event of 
my not returning before sundown he and the passengers would 
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keep watch during the night as bandits were not unknown in 
that locality. Two passengers were in possession of revolvers 
and the aircraft was equipped with a Very signal pistol. 

‘Captain “X” was himself on watch after an evening meal 
when in the moonlight he saw advancing towards him over 
the salt pan a body of mounted figures several of whom had 
rifles or guns slung over their shoulders. 

Tn case they were hostile, he promptly challenged them 
with the time-honoured “f/a/t/ Who goes there?^' to which 
the interpreter in the party promptly replied, ^^Mesopos- 
i 4 .P. 0 .C.’’ which were well known abbreviations for the 
Mesopotamia Trading Company and the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. Unfortunately Captain “X"’ was not aware of this 
and thought that the words were in a foreign language and as 
the party continued advancing he fired a signal cartridge into 
their midst. The immediate result of this was that the donkeys 
taking fright stood on their hind legs, shedding their burdens 
on to the salt pan, and started to stampede off towards Lingeh. 
Fortunately the required bedding and food was easily retriev- 
able and the misunderstanding having been put right the 
passengers were able to spend a not too uncomfortable night 
beneath the wings of the aircraft. The next day the engine was 
put right, the aircraft was flown off the salt pan without diffi- 
culty and we went on to Basra.’ 

In 1932 the service was transferred to the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf, which was not without advantage as the new route 
could be shared with the R.A.F. who were already on terms of 
friendship with the Sheikhs on the Trucial Coast. The Air Force 
had found a particularly good friend in Sheikh Issa and it was 
through him that the long and delicate negotiations were con- 
ducted in time for the transfer. 

The Sheikhs agreed to Imperial Airways making use of that 
coastline for flying-boats or for the construction of land bases. 
It was not easy to find sites for airfields, but finally it was decided 
to use the Isle of Bahrein, south of Basra, a sheikhdom in 
Treaty relationship with Britain, in which oil had just been 
found, and Sharjah lying on the flat desert almost at the foot of 
the bare and rugged Oman Peninsula. This peninsula faced 
the Persian coast overlooking the bleak and sunscorched end of 
the Persian Gulf close to the borders of Baluchistan. It was 
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here that the new route joined up with the old line of flight to 
Karachi. 

Political troubles with Persia were not the only ones. The 
balance between geographical possibility and political expediency 
was always precarious. The European leg of the new trunk line 
was threatened when Italy refused to allow flying-boats to use 
Brindisi as a point of embarkation for the flight across the 
Mediterranean to Egypt. For a time indeed, Imperial Airways 
was turned out of Italy altogether: and was forced to use a 
Central European route through Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade and 
Salonika. For a time, also, the Greeks refused the use of 
Navarino. jC / 2 — 

When the Mediterranean troubles were settled, the air link 
between Europe and Asia was provided by Scipio-class flying- 
boats, the first four-engined passenger aircraft to be used by any 
airline in the world. Egypt, of course, became an important 
junction not only for flights east but also for traffic south into 
Africa. 

Cobham had carried out a flight known as ‘The Empire League 
Imperial Airways Survey* to South Africa in 1925. In 1929 he 
made another survey flight in the Youth of Britain as far as Salis- 
bury. These opened up the territory and created public interest. 
By the mid-*twenties there were already a number of airfields in 
existence along the line. In 1926 a company called The North Sea 
Aerial and General Transport Ltd., in which the Blackburn 
Aeroplane Company had an interest, obtained a contract from 
the Colonial Office to operate an experimental service between 
Khartoum and Kisumu. Their first aircraft, a seaplane, came to 
grief on the Nile and sank. When the news of this reached Sir 
Samuel Hoare in Cairo on his way through to India, he made 
arrangements for the R.A.F. to loan another seaplane in order 
that the experimental flights might be continued. While the Air 
Minister was in India, Brancker went down to Khartoum to join 
Captain Gladstone who was in charge of the experimental work 
and who had already completed two flights in each direction. At 
this point Auriol Lee, a talented actress of middle age, whose 
name was publicly associated with Brancker, makes an almost 
official appearance in the pages of aviation history. She joined 
Brancker, Gladstone and the engineer, as ‘supercargo and publicity 
to prove that the flight was easy and comfortable*. The party was 
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duly greeted at Malakal by the Deputy Governor and 'a party of 
completely naked natives — Shelluks — fine, hearty men, with 
carefully dressed and red- tinted hair, and a few bead necklaces \ 
It was when they stopped at Jinja that the supercargo became 
an embarrassment. 

‘Jinja is nearly 4,000 feet above the sea, and at that time of 
year very hot; so the air about midday is peculiarly dead and 
lacking in lift. We refuelled and taxied into the lake with a 
view to getting off. Gladstone opened up the engine and away 
we went over the surface of the water, but do what he could 
the machine would not leave the water. . . . Then the water 
in the radiator began to boil furiously. Now, inadvertently, the 
overflow pipe was situated on the top of the centre section; 
it pointed into the passengers’ cockpit, and before we realized 
what was happening, the lady passenger, engineer and I were 
enveloped in showers of scalding water. Yelling blue murder, 
we covered ourselves with every rug and overcoat we could 
find, while Gladstone was thoroughly alarmed as to what he 
might find when he came to get us out. That stream of hot 
water seemed endless, but at last it stopped, and we emerged 
sadder, wiser and very wet. Finding that we were not par- 
boiled like lobsters, Gladstone made another try to get off, 
with exactly the same result! And then he stopped the engine. 
The engine, being thoroughly overheated, then refused to 
restart, and we drifted slowly across the lake, with Gladstone 
and the engineer struggling fiercely with the starting handles 
while I took over the controls. Eventually we arrived on the 
jungly shore, which we knew was shared between a par- 
ticularly fierce herd of buffalo in the forest and numerous 
hippos and crocodiles in the water. Here we wrestled with the 
engine, and, in the midst of our struggle, a large thermos 
flask, containing iced drink, burst with a loud report. For a 
moment we thought we were being shot at. We had assembled 
on the deck of the floats and our lady passenger, who had been 
unwittingly tempting the crocodiles with a very attractive pair 
of legs, nearly fell in! Jinja did not boast a launch, but even- 
tually an antique steam ferry, supported by a native canoe, 
came to our rescue, and we were towed ignominiously back 
to Jinja. There seemed nothing for it but to lighten our load, 
so we handed the lady and most of the baggage over to a 
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kindly Uganda official, the Director of Survey, with a motor- 
car.’ 

When Captain Gladstone eventually joined forces with Cob- 
ham to form the Cobham-Blackburn Airline, Imperial Airways 
at first considered having this company operate a section of the 
African route for them. They decided instead to acquire the 
interests of this concern and operate the whole route themselves. 

At the time of Cobham’s second African flight in 1929, 
Imperial Airways and Air Ministry were carrying out a joint 
survey beginning in South Africa and working north. Air 
Ministry was represented by Captain (later Sir Frederick) 
Tymms: Imperial Airways by Charles Wolley-Dod, a pilot with 
a phenomenal sense of direction who rarely carried a map when 
he flew over the European routes. He had given up his studies to 
join the Air Force in the First World War. Instead of returning 
to the blackboard, he had afterwards become an instructor in 
the Spanish Royal Air Service. He had made his start in civil 
aviation when the Spaniards formed a Seville-Morocco air service 
in the early ’twenties. At the time of his survey of Africa, he was 
recognized as an authority in airline development and was put 
in charge of the newly-created North African Division. Later he 
went back to work in Europe and was killed on flying duty 
between Brussels and Cologne just before the Second World 
War. 

The African survey resulted in an agreement between the 
Government and Imperial Airways for a weekly service in both 
directions between Egypt and Cape Town. It was a more ambi- 
tious project than the Indian line but with the advantage that it 
passed through and linked up territory which was under the 
Crown or within British political control. There were, for 
instance, 27 main aerodromes and 30 intermediate alighting 
points along the ^,6oo miles of the route. It was the task of local 
administrations to provide these, either from existing accom- 
modation or by construction, in some cases hacking them out of 
virgin bush. Even if these places had been surveyed and carefully 
planned, they were still known to be unserviceable during the 
rainy seasons. The section between Khartoum and Kenya was 
particularly bad. Many of the landing strips had to be built on 
swamp and it was some years before the problem of reliable 
landing surfaces in Africa was overcome. 
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The whole of the route was to be protected by a chain of radio 
stations* It was planned that no aircraft would ever be outside 
the range of these. Some of these stations were already in 
existence but many new ones had to be built: and a meteorological 
service had to be organized to work with them. Except in a few 
places where local resources could be used, Imperial Airways 
had to build and maintain rest houses for passengers and staff and 
indeed soon found themselves running a chain hotel business — 
some of it under canvas — right down Africa. 

As much of the new territory, particularly from Kenya to the 
south, is high and also subject to high temperatures, it was 
essential to have aircraft with exceptional performance for take- 
off. Atalanta monoplanes, carrying ten passengers, were ordered. 
While they were being built, however, the traffic on the route 
increased so rapidly that they were in fact outmoded before they 
arrived. 

The northern half of the route opened in February 1931, with 
a service from Croydon to Mwanza on Lake Victoria in Tangan- 
yika, taking ten days to do the trip of just over j,ooo miles — a 
good comparison with the twenty days then taken by surface 
transport. It operated in several parts. Passengers and mail 
traversed the European sector partly by air and partly by rail. 
The Cairo-Khartoum sector was flown in Argosy aircraft trans- 
ferred from the European service. The next sector from Khar- 
toum to Mwanza was done in the old Calcutta three-engined 
flying-boats which had started the Mediterranean service (a 
far cry from the old Channel Islands service which they had 
originally operated). 

In December 1931, the second half of the African route, the 
extension to Cape Town, started experimentally with Hercules 
released from the India service. The through weekly service 
from London to Cape Town opened in January 1932, taking 
ten and a half days for the 8,000-mile flight. 

The Indian service had been extended by a charter arrange- 
ment with the Government of India to Delhi in 1929. In the 
spring of 1931, there was the interesting if over-ambitious 
experimental flight by a specially prepared Hercules from Cairo, 
intending to reach Australia, which stopped short in Timor 
Island owing to lack of fuel. Two months later, there was the 
second experimental flight to Australia which went as far as 
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Akyab. It was not till 1935’ that there was any substantial develop- 
ment of the Indian and Far Eastern traffic, when the weekly Delhi 
service was extended to Calcutta. It was operated by a new 
company, Indian Trans -Continental Airways, which in itself was 
a break from Imperial Airways’ policy of dependence only upon 
themselves. India, however, had insisted on participation and the 
new company, using the Atalanta airliners originally built for 
the African route, extended the service through to Rangoon and 
later to Singapore. 

Australia now comes into the story with characteristic vigour 
and self-assurance. Existing long-haul services on other routes 
had been created by London initiative. There had been co-opera- 
tion and active support in some areas, passive and even active 
resistance in others. Australia had long since been working on 
her own account. For more than a decade she had been gaining 
in popular airmindedness and in experience of civil aviation. 
‘Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial Services Ltd.’ — 
familiar to all the world as Qantas — had been registered in 
November 1920 to promote air- taxi and joy-riding work, to gain 
public confidence in aviation and ultimately to run regular air 
services. The first of these was between Charleville and Clon- 
curry in November 1922. The distance, S57 miles, was too great 
to be flown in one day: so a night stop was made. 

Aviation is never without its characters, and Australia pro- 
duced a vivid bunch of personalities. Qantas stemmed from the 
efforts of two First World War pilots and a Queensland farmer. 
The pilots were the late Paul J. McGinniss and W. Hudson (now 
Sir Hudson) Fysh, for thirty-two years Managing Director of 
Qantas. The farmer was Fergus McMaster (later Sir Fergus) who 
became the first Chairman of the Company. He was a wealthy 
and influential man in Queensland pastoral circles, who remained 
convinced through thick and thin that aviation had a special 
future in Australia. There were thin times in 1921 and 1922, 
when Qantas shareholders, backing the faith of the founders with 
additional cash, marked their cheque butts ‘donations’ when 
making their contributions. 

McMaster was a determined leader and relentless in his search 
for capital. For instance, he tackled Alexander Kennedy, one of 
the Queensland pioneers who had first crossed that country by 
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bullock dray. At the age of 83, Kennedy might have seemed an 
unlikely shareholder for a new airline, but he offered to take 
£200 worth of shares. On McMaster urging him to make it 
£2^0, Kennedy surprisingly agreed on condition that he should 
become the first passenger when the regular air service started. 
So with Hudson Fysh, who was the pilot for the second leg of the 
first journey from Longreach to Cloncurry, went as the airline’s 
first passenger Kennedy, by that time aged 8f, and already a 
director of Qantas. In the first year of regular services, Qantas 
carried 208 passengers. 

This greatly influenced Sir Samuel Hoare, when he came into 
office in 1922 to face the problems of British civil aviation. 

‘Unlike the European lines that started from the great cities 
and concentrated upon transport between them, Qantas came 
into being at the country end and to serve the scattered 
districts of Queensland, where a distance of a hundred miles 
between two country towns might take as long as four days to 
cover. The new airline had immediately created so wide a 
demand for its service that branches were already being started 
in many directions. In spite of primitive machines, no radio, 
no night flying and no weather forecasts except an occasional 
telephone message from a garage proprietor in Charleville 
the flights had been sufficiently dependable for the company to 
obtain a contract for carrying the mail. 

‘These evidences of success were arriving in London at a 
most opportune moment. I urgently needed some striking 
example of practical air transport with which to persuade the 
Government and the Treasury that there was much to be 
gained from civil air services.’ 

By 1930 Qantas had flown one million miles. Their friendly 
association with Imperial Airways in the experimental mail 
flights of 1931 has already been described. These flights had not 
been entirely successful from the British point of view in spite 
of the fact that the mail had got through. In Australia they had 
appealed much more to the public imagination and had evoked 
practical interest in the rapidly widening aviation circles. Ap^ 
proaches were made to Qantas to initiate an Australian service to 
fly all the way to Britain. But already a more realistic scheme 
was forming in the thoughts of people at both ends of this 
longest of air routes — the idea of a partnership. Imperial Airways 
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were already flying their Atalantas as far as Singapore: Australia 
would go to meet them. 

Brackley was chosen by the management of Imperial Airways 
as a flying ambassador to promote the idea. His craft was the 
Astraea, then Britain’s most modem airliner. He left on May 29, 
1933. Between Koepang and Darwin he met the old trouble of 
headwinds and shortage of fuel crossing the Timor Sea. It was a 
miracle of foresight on the part of an Alsatian Roman Catholic 
missionary which saved Brackley and his men from disaster. 
They already knew they would not make Darwin when they 
sighted the Australian coastline and were reconciled to a forced 
landing at Bathurst. Approaching that settlement, looking 
desperately for somewhere to put down, they were amazed to see 
a cleared landing ground in the jungle. There was just enough 
space for the Astraea to land crosswind on her last reserves of 
petrol. It was Father Gsell, the Franciscan who was later Roman 
Catholic Bishop at Darwin, who had thought of working with 
the Aborigines to make an emergency landing ground for airmen 
who might find themselves in distress over the Timor Sea. He 
welcomed the crew to his mission where radio contacts were 
made with the outside world. The mission lugger, the St. Francis^ 
was despatched on a thirty-hour trip to Darwin to fetch petrol. 
Even when that little vessel returned after a tempestuous trip, 
the Astraea remained weather-bound for several hours. When at 
length she set out for Darwin, Father Gsell went along too. 

In Australia, Brackley’s goodwill mission was a resounding 
success. He said in a broadcast that the journey of some 14,000 
miles from London had taken one month. 

‘During this time we have spent some fifteen days on the 
ground, paying many official calls and making many inquiries 
into Met. and local conditions en route, as well as doing many 
short flights, carrying hundreds of guests, so that those who 
have not already sampled air travel could try for themselves 
the comfort that modern British air transport has to offer on 
our Empire Airways. For those who have been used to the 
older and much noisier form of air transport, I think that 
Astraea has proved a revelation and many have expressed their 
delight and surprise at the ease with which they could carry 
on conversation in the cabin without even raising the voice. 
This is so on all airliners now employed on our Empire 
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Airways from the time one starts from London on the four- 
engined Heracles class, which carry thirty-eight passengers in 
two comfortable cabins with tables, to the four-engined Scipio 
flying-boats from Brindisi to Cairo which is now completed in 
one day. Now all passengers on Empire routes should have the 
same facilities and standard of comfort throughout the routes — 
whether the Australian routes are to be operated by my 
Company or other Australian operators.’ 

The questions raised in that last sentence were settled by the 
remarkable partnership which followed, and which, tempered 
by the fortunes of war, flourishes on a more ambitious scale at 
the present day. Hudson Fysh flew back with Brackley in the 
Astraea as far as Karachi, where the aircraft remained. He 
travelled on to London by the normal Imperial Airways services. 
His mission was to obtain aircraft from de Havilland and to work 
out the basis of the partnership with Woods Humphery. The 
result of this was the creation of Qantas Empire Airways, a new 
company incorporated in January 1934 in which half the stock 
was held by Qantas and half by Imperial Airways. The financial 
structure was modified later when both Qantas and B.O.A.C. 
became State-controlled. The principle of the partnership has 
remained through the years. It has been said that the full terms of 
reference have never been put down on paper. Though an umpire 
was appointed, he never, according to Hudson Fysh, ‘had to blow 
his whistle’. 

At first Qantas operated the Brisbane -Darwin sector. In 193^ 
it took over the Darwin-Singapore sector. In April of that year 
the first passenger service went from Croydon to Brisbane, 
taking twelve days, a gain of twenty days over surface tiniings. 
The partnership was working the longest airline in the world. 



CHAPTER VIII 


REORIENTATION 

-a l 


T he first ten years’ trading by the chosen instrument, 
celebrated in 1934, had been successful. The world-wide 
mandate was well on its way to being accomplished. 
Financial prospects were sufficiently good for the declaration for 
the year 1934/35: of a dividend of 6% plus 1% bonus. The fol- 
lowing year the bonus was raised by 1%. 

With the opening of the 1 2,7^0-mile London-Brisbane service, 
the airline had become a force in international and Common- 
wealth affairs. The 7,88^-mile flight from London to Cape Town 
took nine days. Experimental flights were made to connect 
Empire routes with Hong Kong and also to cross the centre of 
Africa from Khartoum to Nigeria. North Atlantic air services 
were under discussion. One of the most dramatic moves in the 
whole of British civil aviation history was the order of the fleet 
for the Empire Mail Scheme, hailed even by the American Press, 
when it came into operation in 1937: 

News Week Magazine wrote: ‘Since its organization twelve 
years ago, Great Britain’s Imperial Airways has been one of the 
world’s greatest air transport systems. It was one of the first air- 
lines in the world to show a profit . . .’ 

The American journal Aviation made this comment: ‘Call it 
long-nurtured strategy, or a triumph of “muddling through”, 
as you prefer, Imperial Airways’ programme for the immediate 
future if carried out as announced can scarcely fail to give Great 
Britain a position in air transport equalling her leadership in 
ocean commerce.’ 

The chosen instrument was not without honour also in its own 
country. Of the Empire Mail Scheme, The Times wrote: ‘The 
effect of this scheme upon the commerce of the country and the 
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outlook of its people will be incalculable. As seafaring has brought 
a wider outlook to the maritime states, so will air-faring create 
a more international outlook.’ 

Within the United Kingdom the four principal railway com- 
panies combined with Imperial Airways to start a series of internal 
services known as Railway Air Services Ltd. In Europe in 1934, 
Imperial Airways flew more than seven and a half million miles, 
which was in fact over three times the effort required for the 
subsidy. In 193^ the European end of the trunk lines was speeded 
up by express services to Budapest and Brindisi, bringing these 
cities within a day’s flight of Britain. 

The number of passengers carried from Croydon across the 
Channel on the regularly operated air routes to the Continent 
showed a steady increase through the ’thirties. They also re- 
vealed a slight flaw in the operational pattern. In 1932 the 
Company carried ^9% of all the pasengers who travelled. In 193^ 
the figure had dropped to 50%. In 1937 it was only just over 
36%. With the prodigious increase of intercontinental responsi- 
bilities went a weakening of Imperial Airways’ position in 
Europe. The chosen instrument was not a monopoly. Indeed 
there was soon more than one chosen instrument. 

The Hambling Committee of 1923 had recommended ‘a com- 
mercial organization run entirely on business lines’. Yet in the 
mid-’thirties there were already murmurs about increased 
dividends being paid out of increased subsidy. The achievements 
of Imperial Airways may have been magnificent but the organ- 
ization itself was vulnerable because it was a compromise between 
capitalism and State ownership, between a form of national 
service and a dividend-paying public company quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. Controversy between private enterprise and 
public ownership in the operation of air services still continues, 
and it is no part of the purpose of this narrative to join issue, 
except to show the changing status of the airline as it evolved. 
With the Empire Airmail Scheme well on its way, Imperial 
Airways might have seemed all set for another ten years of suc- 
cessful trading, when in August 193^, the Air Minister, Lord 
Swinton, went to lunch with Geddes, who then heard of a 
proposal that 

‘we should surrender our exclusivity north of the London- 

Cologne-Budapest line in Europe, and that the Government 
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should be free to support financially another civil aviation 
Company betw^een this country and that area, without com- 
pensation to us. . . . 

‘The Secretary of State assured me most emphatically that 
there was no feeling on his part against Imperial Airways, nor 
any feeling on his part that we had not faithfully and efficiently 
performed our duties, indeed he admitted that we had gener- 
ously performed those duties. 

‘He assured me that we were, in his opinion, fully deserving 
of support and of the continued confidence of the Govern- 
ment and of the Air Ministry, but he impressed upon me that 
although he did not know the reason, there was dissatisfaction 
both within the Government and in the House of Commons, 
with Imperial Airways’ so-called monopoly, and that this dis- 
satisfaction really amounted to hostility which he was per- 
sistently combating, both among the members of the House 
of Commons and outside, and he felt that it was in the best 
interests of Imperial Airways that this hostility should be met 
by allowing some other operator to come into the area 
reserved to us under our existing Agreement. . . . 

‘I impressed upon him the departure which the present 
proposals made from the principles of the Hambling Report. 
His reply was that the Hambling Report, while accepted at 
the time, could never be put forward as an irrevocable policy 
for all time, and that if the Hambling Committee were re- 
porting today, it might take quite different views.’ 

This significant conversation was carefully put on record by 
Geddes. It ended almost with a sense of foreboding: 

‘I made some play on what I had in fact been feeling of 
recent months, namely, that, owing to changes at the Air 
Ministry and otherwise in their channels of communication 
with us, we were drifting from the position of being their 
principal chosen civil aviation agent and were becoming one 
of a lot of competing operating Companies. . . . 

‘He most indignantly denied any such intention, and said 
that our position was not only maintained, but maintained 
with his whole-hearted goodwill and support, and he hoped 
to strengthen it. He said that he wished to keep in personal 
touch with me, and we have arranged that we will, from time 
to time, meet informally.* 
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It was a time when personality counted for much. Personal 
contact and informal meeting, even so, did not stop the drift. 
While the bold scheme for re-equipping the Imperial Airways’ 
fleet went forward to the admiration of other air-faring nations, 
criticism of every aspect of the airline increased in the home 
country. Was the personality of Geddes himself partly to blame 
for the crisis he never lived to see ? 

The late C. G. Grey, editor of The Aeroplane, at once the most 
candid and controversial aeronautical journalist of his day, 
believed that Imperial Airways’ first Chairman was, in fact, res- 
ponsible for much of the difficulty which came later: 

‘The cause of the present troubles of Imperial Airways Ltd. 
can be told in six words. It is the shadow of Sir Eric Geddes. 
His principle, which may have brought him to his outstanding 
success in the material things of life, was to build up a system 
of almost inhuman mechanical efficiency. And the one thing 
that is needed when you are dealing with such temperamental 
people as the pilots and crews of aeroplanes is the intimate 
personal touch. They need a dictator, but he must be a 
Fuhrer, a personal leader, which Sir Eric Geddes was not. 

‘To the employees of Imperial Airways he was a machine to 
be feared rather than a human being to be loved and followed. 
Even many of those who admired him because of the kind of 
outward efficiency which he forced on to other people, could 
never quite bring themselves to regard him as a human being.’ 
Other strong personalities were emerging in British civil 
aviation. These have an immediate bearing on our story because 
they affect the destiny of Imperial Airways and contribute a good 
deal to the pattern that ultimately became B.O.A.C. 

One of the more robust characters was Edward Henry Hill- 
man, a motor coach operator who went into airline business in a 
fit of pique because the authorities had restricted his road ser- 
vices. His airline was formed in 1931, and started operations 
the following spring. For a time his fleet consisted of two-seater, 
three-seater and four-seater Moths. Then he became, in his own 
view, the designer of the de Havilland Dragon, which later 
developed into the famous Rapide. In the light of history, he 
should perhaps be described as the sponsor rather than the 
designer, according to the recollections of the late Captain John 
H. Lock, who was one of his pilots for a time: 
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‘Though these aircraft were designed by the de Havilland 
Aircraft Company, Hillman always claimed that he was the 
designer ! He said that had he not gone to de Havilland’s with 
a specific order for six machines and with firm ideas in his 
head as to what he wanted, the Dragon would never have been 
built. It was very amusing to hear Hillman telling people how 
he designed the Dragon, it went something like this: “It was 
like this, mate. I went over to old de Havilland and Isestohim, 
‘look here, mate, I want an aeroplane that carries ten people, 
must have two of those Gipsy engines of yours,’ and I draw 
him out a sketch of what I want, and there you are, mate, the 
Dragon! ” ’ 

Hillman was a rough diamond, a rugged hefty individualist 
with wild hair and a preference for working in shirt-sleeves. He 
greeted his pilots with the words ‘Hello mate!’ At first he dealt 
with ‘tripper flights’ from Romford to coastal resorts such as 
Clacton and Margate. Very soon, however, he developed more 
ambitious routes across the Channel, and to Liverpool, Glasgow 
and Belfast. He was most in his element on a Bank Holiday: 

‘I remember my being startled after my first return trip 
from Clacton at finding him at my elbow with a cup of steaming 
tea, shirt-sleeves rolled up, blue waistcoat unbuttoned [Lock 
wrote]. I did not once see him in anything but a blue serge suit. 

‘ “Here you are, mate, I reckon you deserve this.” 

‘ “Thanks a lot,” I said. I certainly wanted it. 

‘Hillman was looking very fat and red in the face: he was a 
victim of blood pressure, and I believe it killed him eventually, 
for he died from heart failure. 

‘ “We look like being busy, don’t we?” I said. 

^He clapped his hands. 

‘ “Busy’s the word, mate, busy’s the word. We can’t keep 
the passengers waiting, can we ?...”’ 

Hillman created a new popular approach to aviation. Just 
before he died, in 1934, he had a public issue. Many people of 
modest means who had been users of his buses subscribed for 
shares in the aviation enterprise. ‘Most of those who subscribed 
were people who put their small savings in,’ writes one who was 
subsequently a Director. ‘At the Annual General Meeting it was 
most distressing when it had to be explained to these share- 
holders that the fact that they had put their money into a com- 
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pany did not mean that automatically they would receive 
dividends/ Hillman himself had taken a large block of shares 
which his executors subsequently had to offer for sale on behalf 
of the family. At the instance of Gerard d’Erlanger, these were 
purchased by the Banking House of Erlangers, who from that 
time till its amalgamation with Imperial Airways never failed to 
put up their proportion of whatever capital was required. The 
rest was supplied by Whitehall Securities through the personal 
interest of Clive Pearson, who later became Chairman of British 
Airways. During the year after Hillman’s death, his Company, 
under the chairmanship of Ronald McCrindle, increased their 
Paris frequency to four daily and also operated services to Le 
Zoute, Brussels and Antwerp. It was one of the several indepen- 
dent companies operating without subsidy which by October 
1935^ were covering 22,000 miles of route, serving more than 
twenty-five centres in the British Isles and Western Europe. 

Some of these services catered specially for holidaymakers, 
particularly on the Belgian coast. Others specialized in freight 
and the delivery of London newspapers. There were cuts in fares 
between Britain and the Continent. There was indeed a certain 
amount of cut-throat competition among the ‘independents’, 
most of whom were in some measure competing with Imperial 
Airways. In the autumn of i93^» Hillmans amalgamated with 
Spartan Air Lines Ltd. and United Airways Ltd. to form British 
Airways to which in the following year another Company which 
had specialized in traffic to Northern France, Holland, Belgium 
and Southern Sweden, British Continental Airways Ltd., added 
their forces. 

The Managing Director of the new Company was Ronald 
McCrindle and one of the directors was Gerard d’Erlanger, both 
of whom were to appear later on the Board of the B.O.A.C. 
Another director was Harold Balfour, who became Under- 
secretary of State for Air and afterwards Lord Balfour of Inchrye. 
The Company had an issued Share Capital of £363,204. The 
British Government had no financial interest. The shares were all 
held by private interests. Additional finance as required by the 
Company came from Whitehall Securities and Erlangers in equal 
proportions. Its objects, defined in the Memorandum of Associ- 
ation, were: 

(a) To establish maintain and work lines of aerial conveyance 
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between such places as may be from time to time selected 
by the Company in any parts of the world, and generally 
to carry on the trades of businesses of Aerodrome and Air 
Transport Service Proprietors: 

(b) To carry on the business of carriers of passengers, troops, 
mails, goods, merchandise, bullion and treasure of all 
descriptions, whether by air, land, or water, in any part 
of the world. 

From the time when Geddes noted the drift of his management 
out of official ‘confidence*, it seems that the Government, for a 
variety of reasons, including pressure from private enterprise 
and fear of monopoly, had already accepted the notion of a 
second chosen instrument. Imperial Airways, having their hands 
full with the immense developments of the Empire routes, were 
quite ready to surrender the rights mentioned in Geddes ’s note 
of ‘exclusivity north of the London- Cologne-Budapest line in 
Europe*. 

The Government was then free to subsidize the newcomer and 
the arrangements were duly reported in the Air Ministry Pro- 
gress Report for 1936. ‘In preparation for the establishment, 
with Government assistance, of a regular passenger and mail 
service between England, Holland, North Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, a preliminary experimental service was inaugurated by 
British Airways Ltd. on i8th February, 1936, over the route 
London- Amsterdam-Hamburg-Copenhagen-Malmo . * 

British Airways was a strong and vigorous growth. Many felt 
that its independent spirit was welcome in British civil aviation. 
In one respect, at least, it was less inhibited than the first chosen 
instrument. It could buy aircraft of foreign manufacture, if it 
could be proved that there were no British-built aircraft available 
to do the job, whereas Imperial Airways was under a definite 
obligation to fly only British aircraft. British Airways, therefore, 
brought Fokker aeroplanes into their services to France and 
Germany during 1936. In the spring of 1937, the company began 
to operate German Junker aircraft on their Hanover line and 
American Lockheed Electras on the lines to Paris and Malmo. 

The shadow of the Second World War had already fallen on 
Imperial Airways. Though Shorts delivered their magnificent 
fleet of Empire flying-boats, the Ensign landplanes ordered from 
Armstrong Whitworth were very late in delivery. Hitler was 
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marching in Europe. The rearmament programme in Britain 
had started. There was urgent demand for warplanes. Civil 
aircraft came a bad second: and in Europe Imperial Airways were 
forced to continue to fly their well-liked comfortable, safe, but 
slow and obsolete Hannibals: 

‘The European services have been operating under severe 
handicap [Geddes told his shareholders in the last speech he 
made as Chairman in 1938]. New aircraft were ordered in 
1934. . . . Not one was delivered in the year under review 
and in fact the first has only now been delivered — four years 
after the order. Instead, therefore, of having new aircraft, 
larger, faster and more comfortable than those of its com- 
petitors, the Company with its old aircraft has to compete 
against the new aircraft of foreign companies and of British 
companies using foreign aircraft.’ 

British Airways consolidated their European services in the 
latter part of the ’thirties. They operated a night service via 
Cologne to Hanover jointly with Deutsche Lufthansa. Their night 
mail to Germany flew in all conditions. No passengers were 
carried and this was the only regular British air service on which 
aircrew were provided with parachutes, just before the out- 
break of war in 1939, a daily passenger service was inaugurated 
between London and Warsaw via Berlin. Apart from their 
London-Paris service, which they ran in direct rivalry with 
Imperial Airways, the airline also operated a number of unsub- 
sidized services within Britain. 

Their Government subsidy in 1937 amounted to £2 5-, 000. It 
was increased to £73, for the ensuing year when the Company 
was entrusted with the development of a new route to Lisbon 
and South America. During the next two years, survey flights 
were made to Lisbon and West Africa: and ground surveys were 
made to Brazil and the Argentine. The second chosen instrument 
was to open up an inter-Continental air route. A London-Lisbon 
service was planned as a first step in 1939. It was stopped by 
difficulties with the Spanish Government. The Second World 
War altered the face of things in that sector, a story which must 
be left to another chapter. 

For British civil aviation 1937 looked good. British Airways 
was well on its feet, and Imperial Airways was making a higher 
profit and increasing dividends. Yet the situation, with these two 
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chosen instruments, was somewhat bizarre. In his essay on 
nationalization the late John Longhurst, a protagonist of private 
enterprise, described it in this way: 

‘Modification of the Government’s “chosen instrument” 
policy by the subsidization of the new British Airways Ltd. 
to run a number of services to European capitals, was made on 
the recommendation of the Government inter-departmental 
Warren-Fisher Committee, which decided in 1936 that Im- 
perial Airways had enough on its hands and that at least in 
Europe a second British company should operate, if necessary 
with subsidy. The growth of British Airways was a welcome 
sign that private enterprise was taking more interest in the 
possibilities of developing the industry, and the Government 
appreciated the need for adopting a less restrictive approach 
to the subject. Though no one has ever explained why sub- 
sidized Imperial Airways was restricted and subsidized British 
Airways was virtually unrestricted in its purchase of foreign 
aircraft, the event certainly served to underline the advantages 
of truly free enterprise. Incidentally, the Government, in 
subsidizing British Airways and allowing it to take away 
Imperial Airways’ traffic, was losing money with both hands. 
A peculiarly un-Treasury-like procedure.’ 

In the House of Commons a Conservative Member, W. R. D. 
Perkins, referred to the London-Paris services as a ‘Gilbertian 
situation of two British airlines, both subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, competing with each other, cutting each other’s throat, 
on the same route.’ That remark, with which so many men in 
the business agreed, was but a particle in the dust storms of 
controversy and criticism which enveloped civil aviation in 
general, and Imperial Airways in particular, during 1937. Com- 
ment came from all sides of the House. It was not confined to 
policy or to technical matters. Personalities and individual 
actions were criticized. No airline, and indeed few if any public 
services, have ever been subjected to such many-sided attacks. 

For instance, in June 1938, after a Government Committee 
had passed highly critical comments on the organization of Im- 
perial Airways, F. Montague, Labour Member for Islington, 
formerly Under-Secretary of State for Air and afterwards Lord 
Amwell, brought remarkable charges in the House. He alleged 
that an overseas operating manager of Imperial Airways had been 
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excluded from seventeen clubs for drunkenness and for insulting 
the wives of pilots. He went on to suggest that this man had 
attempted to force his way into the bedroom of the wife of one 
of the pilots. ‘That person continually wrote adverse reports on 
pilots. These reports were accepted without any question and the 
demand of the pilots to see them was refused.^ 

Such unsavoury charges were never in fact proved. In April 
1939 the Air Minister said in the House that they were investi- 
gated ‘in great detail; and have not been substantiated’. They are 
mentioned here simply as an example of the degree of public 
criticism to which the foremost British airline has been subjected 
in the course of its history. No other major airline in the world 
has had to contend with the same degree of Parliamentary and 
public interference in the day to day running of its affairs — with 
such damage to international prestige. 

Another charge made by Montague at the time concerned an 
alleged statement by a high official of Imperial Airways that if 
trade union practice came in, he would get out. On being pressed 
by Mr. Aneurin Bevan to name the individual, Montague stated 
that it was Brackley. 

The row in the House really started over the discharge by 
Imperial Airways of a number of pilots and aircrew, including 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the newly-formed British 
Air Line Pilots’ Association. Woods Humphery, as Managing 
Director, denied the alleged victimization, but, amid a great 
deal of publicity, the charges developed into a general indictment 
of the whole of the affairs of Imperial Airways. It was alleged that 
there was grave dissatisfaction among pilots, that the Company 
was doing everything in its power to break their union, that 
wages had been cut at a time when directors’ fees were being 
increased, that the equipment was not good enough. Perkins, 
who was at that time a Vice-President of the Association, said: 
‘Imperial Airways service in Europe is the laughing stock of the 
world and the Paris services are operated by obsolete aircraft.’ 

Geddes’s chairmanship of Dunlops was implicated in a charge 
that Imperial Airways had not used a de-icer made by the rival 
Goodrich Rubber Company. Brabazon, then a Conservative 
M.P., referred to the ordering of the flying-boats from Shorts as 
‘a great gamble’. From the Labour benches, Montague inferred 
that pilots were forced against their better judgement to fly 
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under conditions that they considered unsuitable. Mander, from 
the Liberal benches, stated that the Company had refused for 
eight years to recognize an organization representing Wireless 
Operators. Other critics denounced the whole system by which 
a company receiving a State subsidy was paying out increased 
dividends to the shareholders. Imperial Airways met the attacks 
with reasoned answers and explanations on these and many other 
issues that were raised. Yet, as Longhurst has it, ‘a comparatively 
innocent squib developed into a conflagration’. The Government 
accepted the need for an inquiry and set up a small Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Cadman of the Anglo-lranian 
Oil Company. 

At that time the name of Imperial Airways stood high in the 
world not only in the minds of the airfaring public but in the 
opinions of other airline operators. The Company already had an 
unparalleled record of achievement in every field of civil aviation. 
It had entered a phase of rapid expansion at a time when its every 
move was hampered by the rearmament programme, A scat- 
tered but devoted staff in the air and on the ground, who 
had grovm up with the organization, viewed with dismay the 
mounting scale of hostile criticism. Geddes had died, and was 
succeeded as part-time Chairman by Sir George Beharrell. 
Without Geddes, the major responsibility not only for running 
the airline but for meeting public criticism lay with the Managing 
Director, George Woods Humphery, who was described even 
by such a candid critic as C. G. Grey as having ‘more influence 
on the continent of Europe today than any man in Air Transport, 
and probably more than any but a few of our political people’. 
Such was the position when the Cadman Committee went to 
work. Its recommendations, published in March 1938, affected 
the whole field of civil aviation. 

The Committee said that the Department of Civil Aviation 
should play a much more important part in ‘the initiation of 
policy and in forward planning’, and foreshadowed the creation 
of a Ministry of Civil Aviation seven years later. Another recom- 
mendation was for State assistance to the aircraft industry for the 
promotion of civil machines, with liberal financial aid for 
research. On the financial side, the Committee wanted the sub- 
sidies to British air transport operators doubled. 

Imperial Airways were to concentrate on the Empire routes and 
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British Airways should in general develop European services. 
To avoid indiscriminate competition the same external routes 
were not to be operated by more than one United Kingdom 
company. The London-Paris services of the two companies were 
to be run by a joint organization. 

Comment upon the management was outspoken. 

‘We particularly stress the appointment of a whole- time 
chairman, because apart from any directorial duties which 
will fall to him, close personal intervention on his part is 
immediately necessary to restore the mutual confidence and 
goodwill which have been seriously prejudiced but are essen- 
tials in the relations of the management to Government 
Departments, the Company’s staff and outside organizations.’ 
More detailed criticism followed. 

‘Although the carriage of air passengers in safety and com- 
fort and the conveyance of mails and freight have been achieved 
by Imperial Airways with considerable efficiency, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the management of Imperial Airways 
has been defective in other respects, in particular not only has 
it failed to co-operate fully with the Air Ministry but it has 
been intolerant of suggestion and unyielding in negotiation. 
Internally its attitude in staff matters has left much to be 
desired. 

‘It appears to us that the Managing Director of the Company, 
presumably with the acquiescence of the Board, has taken a 
commercial view of his responsibility that was too narrow and 
has failed to give the Government Departments with which he 
has been concerned the co-operation we should have expected 
from a company heavily subsidized and having such important 
international and imperial contacts. 

‘There should, in our opinion, be an immediate improve- 
ment in these respects and this may well involve some change 
in direction of personnel.’ 

The Company defended their General Manager and their 
own record in a circular letter to shareholders. 

‘. . . Mr. Woods Humphery has been condemned by the 
Committee as above without having an opportunity of saying 
a word in his defence on the matters in question. . . . 

‘The Report states that the considerable increase during the 
last two or three years in the number of pilots and other 
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operating personnel is rendering personal contact between 
employer and employee ineffective for the adjustment of 
grievances and recommends that personal contact be now 
supplemented by collective representations of employees. The 
Report after drawing attention to the fact that your Company 
had stated that it had no objection to “collective bargaining’’ 
points out that it is essential that any organization formed with 
those objects should be in a position to negotiate authoritatively 
on behalf of a substantial proportion of the class it claims to 
represent. This is the principle upon which your Company 
has acted in the past and in fact your Company had adopted 
collective bargaining in regard to one of its groups of employees 
a considerable time before the Cadman Committee was ap- 
pointed. Unfortunately there have been rival associations 
claiming to represent certain groups of the staff. 

‘. . . There is the bald statement that your Company is 
operating in Europe with obsolete aircraft. This is entirely 
beyond the control of your Company and it is to be regretted 
that no explanation as to why obsolete aircraft are running 
on certain European services is given, although evidence as to 
the causes was tendered fully before the Committee, and no 
reference whatever is made to the fact that for over 90 per 
cent of the routes operated by your Company, the services 
are maintained almost entirely by the most up-to-date flying 
boats in the world. . . . There was no lack of foresight on the 
part of the Board in this matter, for in 1934 an order was 
placed with an important British Company for twelve large 
landplanes, comparable in every way with the Flying Boats 
which are now so successfully operating the Empire Routes. 
The first of these landplanes was due for delivery in September 
1936, but in spite of the efforts made by the Air Ministry and 
your Company not one of these has yet been delivered. . . 

The Government of the day, which was Conservative, was 
itself not unaffected by the wider criticisms implied in the 
Report. The Air Minister, Lord Swinton, was succeeded by Sir 
Kingsley Wood, a change which had some bearing on the choice 
of the last Chairman of Imperial Airways. The recommended 
increase of subsidy to three million pounds a year went through. 
The Government also began by accepting the principle that 
Imperial Airways and British Airways should work in separate 
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orbits. Then in November 1938 it decided that the two airlines 
should be merged into a single public corporation, obtaining 
their funds by the issue of fixed interest stock guaranteed by the 
Treasury. This merger, which created B.O.A.C., was subject to 
an Act of Parliament which received Royal Assent only a month 
before the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939. 

There are former members of the staff of Imperial Airways, 
who are still serving B.O.A.C., who regard the Cadman recom- 
mendations as censorious and punitive. After their publication, 
there were more debates in Parliament during which charges 
were made against the organization as a whole which were 
regarded by people in the business as being not only discouraging 
but irresponsible and damaging to British prestige overseas. 
Throughout the rumpus, Imperial Airways — as if there were 
nothing wrong behind the scenes — continued to run the world’s 
greatest inter-continental airline, a matter of vital importance to 
the British Empire then on the brink of war. If feeling in Parlia- 
ment ran high, it ran much higher among the staff of Imperial 
Airways. People were bewildered and angry by the stigma which 
they felt had been placed upon a public service of which they 
had every reason to be proud. The Chairman of the Captains’ 
Committee for instance wrote to the Chairman of the Board 
after a meeting held to discuss the Report: 

‘As a result of our Meeting, the views of all serving Captains 
were sought and it is on behalf of my Committee and the 
Captains that I am writing to express their unanimous satis- 
faction in the Management of Imperial Airways, with par- 
ticular reference to the Managing Director, who has been 
subject, in their opinion, to unwarranted criticism by the 
Committee of Inquiry. 

‘Indeed they are glad if there have been times when the 
Management have been intolerant of suggestion and unyielding 
in negotiation with the Air Ministry, which is considered by 
the Committee of Inquiry to be lacking in virility and in the 
initiation of policy and forward planning with regard to both 
the development of new routes and suitable aircraft. 

‘The Captains, in particular those who have served since 
the inception of the Company, greatly regret the decision to 
disassociate the Company from the European services which 
have been, to some extent, built up by the pilots’ efforts; 
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nevertheless, in whatever sphere they may be called upon to 
serve, they wish to assure the Board of their continued un- 
swerving loyalty and goodwill, and they feel that in so doing 
are expressing the views of the whole of the Company’s 

The Chairman of Imperial Airways was, of course, affected by 
the Cadman recommendations. Beharrell had succeeded Geddes 
as Chairman of Dunlops. As a part-timer he therefore qualified 
for replacement. The irrepressible C. G. Grey had ideas with 
which many were in sympathy: 

‘Precisely what is the difference in function between a 
full-time Chairman and a Managing Director I cannot imagine. 
My idea of a Chairman is a Director who comes to a Board 
meeting, swings a bit more influence than the other Directors 
do, and goes away. But a full-time Chairman must be much 
the same thing as a Managing Director. That is to say he is 
the Director who does the managing. So the best thing to do 
would be to make George Woods Humphery full-time 
Chairman and let the Board then find a couple of other full- 
time Directors. The great thing is to find some way of taking 
some of the work off his shoulders. But, quite definitely, his 
resignation would be the very worst thing that could happen 
for Imperial Airways Ltd. and for British civil aviation.’ 

No such promotion seems to have received serious considera- 
tion outside the lively mind of C. G. Grey. A new figure, un- 
connected with aviation, but by a curious chance personally 
associated with the early life of Woods Humphery, entered the 
scene at this point. J. C. W. Reith had built up British broadcast- 
ing from scratch. As Sir John Reith he found himself Director 
General of the new form of public corporation — the B.B.C. which 
became the model and envy of the whole world. His organizing 
spirit was restless. Years later, as Lord Reith, he told, with a good 
deal of candour, his own story of his entry at top level into civil 
aviation. A writer of fiction would hardly dare to invent the 
coincidence of his personal association with Woods Humphery. 
It would seem far-fetched were it not true that these two men 
who now came into conflict had sat next to each other as appren- 
tice engineers in a drawing office in Glasgow. Woods Humphery, 
moreover, became a member of Reith’s father’s church. When 
he was married there by Reith Senior, John Reith was ‘urgently 


they 

staff. 
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summoned to function as best man’ . They lunched together occa- 
sionally in after years when, in the words of Reith ‘our respec- 
tive roads had led to peculiar but comparable heights’. In those 
days of more or less casual contact, Reith observed that Woods 
Humphery had a slightly envious regard for the B.B.C. but an 
even stronger sense of his own duty towards the Imperial Airways 
shareholders. 

The conflicts between the two of them were fundamental. 
Reith himself expressed this as a contrast between the 
‘dividends motive and public services motive’. When it came 
to their outlook on Imperial Airways, there was the basic 
difference between one who cared greatly for something which 
was his life-work and one who saw just another job to which he 
would devote his duty, which he regarded as one of almost 
ruthless reconstruction. 

Some months before the Cadman findings, Reith recorded an 
tmeasy interview with Woods Humphery. 

‘In the autumn he came twice to see me. Though he said 
nothing about it, I was sure on the second occasion in mid- 
November that he had heard of the possibility of my being 
asked to go to Imperial Airways. He went so far as to tell me 
that he could not possibly have a full-time chairman; there 
would not be nearly enough for him to do. He was, in fact, 
booming me off. But it was unnecessary, I had no desire to go 
there. Even if the idea had been attractive otherwise, we were 
not likely to get on together; his ideas and mine were radically 
different and I could not have contemplated putting an old 
friend out of a concern which was largely of his own creation. 
I reminded him of what I had often urged on him before; for I 
knew what he did not — that a government committee would 
soon be appointed to investigate his company and his manage- 
ment.’ 

When the Report was published, Reith’s view was that Woods 
Humphery ‘might either resign of his own volition or be asked 
to do so’. Three months after its publication. Woods Humphery 
went to see him again ‘and this time it was obvious that he had 
heard I might be offered the chairmanship. He told me what the 
chairman should do and should not do; the chairman’s first 
responsibility was to the shareholders; he had to serve them, no 
one and nothing else. He was surely trying to boom me off.’ 
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Neville Chamberlain’s Government, reeling from crisis to 
crisis during the last year of uneasy peace, was, in fact, having 
some difficulty in finding a full-time Chairman for Imperial 
Airways. That in itself was surely symptomatic of the gross 
neglect of civil aviation by the State for nearly two decades. The 
full-time chairmanship of Britain’s main trunk airline was 
regarded by many as a lesser office. Reith, for instance, made 
no bones about this. In the light of his ambitions, he saw such 
a job as something of a step-down from the B.B.C. Broadcast- 
ing had a shorter history than civil aviation. Yet because it 
had been integrated as a monopoly by the Government of the 
country while retaining creative independence it carried greater 
prestige than the British Merchant Air Service. Reith made it 
clear from the start that he wanted and deserved a more stimulat- 
ing job than the running of Imperial Airways. 

That he wanted some job was never in question. From King 
George VI downwards it was known to everybody that Reith, 
having built the B.B.C. , was restless at having too little to do. He 
was also being criticized by supporters of Neville Chamberlain, 
who felt that he carried impartiality in broadcasting too far. Sir 
Kingsley Wood, who as Postmaster General had been associated 
with him at the B.B.C. and had good reason to revere his 
managerial qualities, became Air Minister. Sir Horace Wilson, 
who had been described by some, including Reith, as the alter 
ego of the Prime Minister, became the spokesman of the Govern- 
ment in its insistence that Reith should go to the airline. On 
June 3, 1938 Reith, who had a number of other irons in the fire, 
was forced to the point with a request to visit Wilson. 

‘It was as feared. The Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for Air had authorized him to “instruct me to go to 
Imperial Airways — tomorrow if possible’’. A full-time job; 
no other interests at all. Chamberlain and Kingsley Wood 
had seen Beharrell at noon that day and told him I must be 
made chairman; the rest was for me to settle with Beharrell; 
and Beharrell was expecting me in his office now. Woods 
Humphery, Wilson said, must go; I should insist on that, 

‘That was how it was put to me. They had taken a lot for 
granted; I said so to Wilson. He replied that I had made it very 
clear that I had not enough to do in the B.B.C. and wanted 
to be busy; this would make me busy. Quite true. But I had 
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never been asked if I would go to Imperial Airways. Nor, 
however, had I ever said I would not. I had listened to Fisher 
and Wilson talking about it and, in default of any flat refusal, 
acquiescence had been assumed; now the whole matter had 
been arranged. I definitely did not want to go to Imperial 
Airways. I realized its importance, immediate and potential; 
was not disturbed by my ignorance of air transport. It was just 
not the sort of thing I wanted, particularly with the Woods 
Humphery complication; and now, worst of all, it would 
mean leaving the B.B.C. altogether.^ 

On the same day, Reith met Beharrcll at the Athenaeum Club 
— not the most likely spot at which to form the destinies of 
British civil aviation. 

‘I asked why he and his Board had accepted the Cadman 
recommendation about a full-time chairman, but there was 
no answer. I inquired about Woods Humphery and was told 
that he was certainly staying on; the Board could not con- 
template him leaving. I asked Beharrcll to face up to the situa- 
tion: the post I was going to was that of full-time, executive 
chairman, that is chairman and managing director; but there 
was a managing director already who, according to him, must 
stay. He replied that there would need to be some allocation 
of work between Woods Humphery and me. I told him there 
could be no restriction of my authority if I went there; I 
would not be content with what any official decided to refer 
to me; how would he feel himself in such a position? He 
said he certainly would not like it; most invidious. When he 
inquired what my answer was I said he could provide the 
answer himself; the whole situation was distasteful and embar- 
rassing to me, especially as I had known Woods Humphery 
for so long. When he asked what salary would be required, 
I said I was getting £10,000 from the B.B.C. and would not 
require any increase on that. He “thought they might be able 
to go to that figure but no more”. He did not mention that 
Woods Humphery was already getting £7,000 plus £1,5^00 
expense allowance, and that if he had still been there in 
September he would have had £10,000 plus £1,500. There 
was a B.B.C. Toscanini concert in Queen’s Hall that Friday 
night which I had meant to attend; did not; went home feeling 
utterly miserable/ 
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Toscanini was denied the company of Reith in the doomed 
Queen’s Hall and Imperial Airways had the great man thrust 
upon them. His personal impact upon British civil aviation might 
have had prodigious long-term results but for the war which 
was just round the comer. As it was, his first impact was melan- 
choly. 

T was brought to the door of an old furniture depository 
behind Victoria Station. It was Imperial Airways; a plate on 
the wall said so. Inside were some counters, luggage on the 
floor, a few people standing about — a booking office evidently. 
I inquired of a young man behind one of the counters where 
the head office was. He pointed to a dark and narrow staircase; 
up there, he said. The Managing Director’s office: Second 
floor he thought. Having ascended thithej I went along a 
passage, also dark and narrow, between wooden partitions, 
peering at the doors and wondering which to try first. Here 
it was — a bit of paper with “Managing Director’’ written 
thereon. From Broadcasting House to this. 

‘And the first decision demanded of me was an indication of 
what had happened to me otherwise. Would I approve the 
expenditure of £238 on passengers’ lavatories at Croydon? I 
inquired politely if such a matter and such a sum had in the 
past required the approval of the Managing Director personally. 
Yes, indeed. It seemed I was to work in very low gear; I 
doubted my capacity. A few minutes earlier I had made a 
courteous signal to Woods Humphery on coming aboard. 
If he had not gone I should have been tempted to tell him of 
this unexpected strain on my mechanism.’ 

It was inevitable that Woods Humphery should go. Air 
Minister Kingsley Wood made the announcement: ‘In view of 
the fact that the appointment of a whole time chairman must 
obviously carry with it the position of chief executive of the 
Company, the present Managing Director, Mr. Woods Hum- 
phery, has placed his resignation in the hands of the Board.’ 

With Reith as Chairman and Managing Director, there could 
be no position for Woods Humphery on the Board. Reith was 
willing for him to continue as General Manager without a seat 
on the Board, which, for a man of Woods Humphery ’s record and 
ability, would clearly have been intolerable. What happened was 
the disappearance of Woods Humphery from Imperial Airways 
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and indeed from Britain. He went right out of the whole business 
to reappear, as we shall see later, only for the duration, in the 
war story of B.O.A.C. 

Reith observed: ‘When I left the B.B.C. no one need have 
noticed it. Without Woods Humphery no one in Imperial 
Airways knew where they were.’ He added a sting to the tail of 
this comment: ‘In later years these conversations seemed to pass 
from his mind; he accused me of smashing up his organization — 
the organization which, in fact, I had not been able to find.’ 

The organization was not perhaps keeping up with the physical 
expansion of the airline. It may have needed overhaul. It could 
hardly have been so elusive, however, when considered in the 
terms of day-to-day operation. At that time Imperial Airways 
was concerned with one hundred and eleven stations all over the 
world — in East, South, West Africa, Sudan and Egypt, Palestine, 
Iraq and Iran, India, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, Hong Kong, 
Europe and the West Atlantic. There were eight associated 
companies, twelve subsidiaries. There were 77 aircraft. There 
was a staff’ of more than 3,600 — about the same as the B.B.C. 
Many of these resented Woods Humphery’s departure. Cables 
from staff in all parts of the world poured in. A telegram was 
drafted at a meeting in the Cafe Monico in London to every 
engineer on the routes calling for a twenty-four hour strike as a 
protest. It was not sent as it would have brought every aircraft 
on the Empire routes to a standstill and caused world-wide 
inconvenience to passengers who could not be expected to be 
aware of the issues involved. 

Uneasiness was not, however, limited to the Company’s staff. 
Hudson Fysh of Qantas cabled: ‘Resignation Woods Humphery 
at this stage inauguration Empire Air Services fantastic and feel 
unacceptable to all interested in Australia. Do hope British 
stability will prevail.’ 

Imperial Airways was continuing to make history overseas and 
was indeed creating the last inter-continental link, between 
Europe and America, which is discussed in the next chapter. Its 
destiny as an organization was being decided in the in- and out- 
trays of a Whitehall obsessed by rearmament and in the strong 
managerial hands of Reith, the organization expert who admitted 
that he knew nothing of aviation, but knew everything about 
public corporations. His predecessors who had run the chosen 
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instrument had had to think of shareholders. In November 1938, 
Reith thought differently. 

‘Here I was face to face with . . . the need to please the 
hundred or so shareholders assembled on that occasion by 
announcing a large dividend. They had 7 per cent, and I felt 
they should be well content though they had had 9 per cent 
before. The year under review had ended before my advent, 
but that did not matter. I gave them the usual sort of statistics ; 
explained that the Company was already severely hampered, 
and would be still more hampered in future, by shortage of 
aircraft and by shockingly late deliveries; it was operating air- 
craft that in normal circumstances would long since have been 
replaced. I questioned, in the circumstances, the Company’s 
policy of using only aircraft and engines designed and built by 
British manufacturers.’ 

Significantly, he went on: 

‘Actuated therefore by no political prejudice or predilection 
but by straightforward considerations of efficiency, I had felt 
a non-commercial constitution was necessary for civil aviation, 
particularly as it required State support. The present position 
was neither commercially nor constitutionally satisfactory; the 
Company neither wholly free nor wholly secure.’ 

The outcome of this was the merger between Imperial Airways 
and British Airways to form a single Corporation. 

Step by step Reith and the Conservative Government welded 
and moulded the two chosen instruments. The transition from 
private enterprise to State control was accelerated by the out- 
break of war, when both Companies under their subsidy agree- 
ments placed their aircraft and equipment at the disposal of the 
State. The ‘Appointed Day’ for the new Corporation to take 
over the two concerns was April i, 1940, which thus became 
the date of birth of B.O. A.C. 

This was not effected without some reshuffling. Brackley, for 
instance, who had been Air Superintendent since he was called 
in to solve the pilots’ strike in 1924, was moved. A new post of 
Operations Manager had been created: and Brackley soon went 
off to make a survey across the Sahara, through Central Africa 
and along the West African Coast — an important mission, as it 
turned out soon afterwards when the Second World War closed 
the Mediterranean. 
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New people were brought in. One of Keith’s early appoint- 
ments was that of the Hon. W. L. Runciman, who eventually 
took up the newly created post of Director General, the title 
which Keith himself had held at the B.B.C. Runciman became 
one of the first members of the new Board, with the Hon. Clive 
Pearson, the former Chairman of British Airways, serving as 
Deputy Chairman and I. C. Geddes, who was in shipping, Harold 
C. Brown and a future Chairman of B.O.A.C., Sir Gerard 
d’Erlanger. Keith also created two Assistant Directors General, 
one for the eastern hemisphere, to which Colonel H. Burchall 
of Imperial Airways was appointed, and one for the western 
hemisphere to which Major J. R. McCrindle of British Airways 
was appointed. ‘The basic principle of organization was, as in 
the B.B.C.,’ wrote Keith, ‘functionalism tempered by a con- 
siderable measure of regionalism.’ 

The British Government paid £262,5^00 for British Airways. 
For Imperial Airways the figure agreed was £2,6^9,086. Since 
the shares which British Airways owned in internal companies 
were not included, the price worked out that their shareholders 
had I ^s. 9d. foreach£i share. The stockholders of Imperial Airways 
received 32s. 9d. for each £i share, which was considered by Keith 
as being ‘fair-to-generous’. 

Thus these two Companies, the younger and the older, which 
had carried the flag of the British Merchant Air Service through- 
out the world, came to an end. A new phase of public enterprise 
began, only to be stunted at birth by the Second World War. 
The change was born of expediency. It grew from neglect, since 
the end of the First World War, by successive Governments of 
the great potential of the British Merchant Air Service. Many 
loyalties were taxed by the manner rather than the fact of this 
change. Parliamentary debate, newspaper publicity and the 
strong language of the Cadman Report had not only done much 
damage overseas but had struck at the confidence of the men on 
the job. Long afterwards there lingered the feeling that much of 
the criticism had been ill-directed and unfair — and that some of 
the mud, unjustly, had stuck. Time might have cured these 
feelings : for the new set-up was starting with far greater resources 
in money and with a new status in its Government support and 
with the undoubted capacities of Keith. 

But money, status, and a less critical atmosphere came too 
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late. B.O.A.C. was already at war at the time of its birth. Before 
exploring the war record, we must return to deal with one of 
the last but most significant of the efforts of Imperial Airways — 
the laying of the foundations of the air bridge across the Atlantic. 



CHAPTER IX 


ATLANTIC BRIDGE 


T he air crossing of the Atlantic was a project which came 
early into men's minds. Slightly less than ten years after 
the first aeroplane flew over the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, 
Lord Northcliffe was offering a £10,000 prize to ‘the first person 
who crosses the Atlantic from any point in the United States, 
Canada or Newfoundland to any point in Great Britain or Ireland 
in 72 continuous hours’. This ofter, published in the Daily Mail 
in April 1913, startled the world and was, of course, ridiculed 
by many as a stunt. 

Before the First World War, nevertheless, two serious 
attempts were actually planned. In Britain the famous pioneer 
pilot Gustav Hamel, with private backing, commissioned a special 
monoplane from Martinsyde. It was to be fitted with an under- 
carriage which would be jettisoned after take-off (an idea adopted 
by Hawker and Grieve when they made their Atlantic attempt in 
1919), special buoyancy tanks for keeping afloat in the sea and a 
telescopic mast for signalling to ships in case of a forced landing. 
Only the sudden death of Hamel himself stopped the plan. In 
America, a British pilot, J. C. Porte, was engaged by the 
millionaire store owner, Rodman Wanamaker, to make an 
attempt in a Curtiss flying-boat. Porte made a series of successful 
test flights and was about to start for Newfoundland when it was 
found that his flying-boat would not take off with the full load 
of fuel needed for the crossing. Then, with the outbreak of the 
First World War, came the suspension of all thoughts of an 
Atlantic crossing and, of course, the withdrawal of the North- 
cliffe offer. 

That war led to an appreciable increase in the power and range 
of aircraft. Even before it was over, indeed in its darkest days 
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in 1918, Lord Northcliffe renewed his offer, in order to stimulate 
the production of more powerful engines and more suitable 
aircraft’. Alcock and Brown in a converted Vickers Vimy 
bomber won his £10,000 prize with the first non-stop flight in 
June 1919. The British dirigible R 34 made a two-way crossing 
three weeks later. The Americans had made the first crossing in 
stages a little earlier. Lieutenant Commander Read flew the 
flying boat Liberty across in May 1919. They also made the first 
east to west crossing by single aircraft in 1924, using Iceland, 
Greenland and Labrador as staging posts. For almost two decades 
it was regarded — ^justly — as a heroic feat to cross the Atlantic by 
air. Charles Lindbergh, more than any other, appealed to the 
public imagination because he flew alone in a single-engined 
machine. Today we take Atlantic flight by jet airliner for granted. 
As in any suburban train, the occupant of the next seat in a 
Comet may be somebody’s grandmother aged eighty or some- 
body’s grandchild aged six. Forty years after the first flight of 
British civil aviation, there were some B.O.A.C. Captains who 
had flown the North Atlantic over six hundred times and 
B.O.A.C. aircraft were making regular flights across fifty times 
a week in each direction. 

What we take for granted now may well seem nursery stuff 
to a future generation; but it has been won the hard way. Des- 
perate expediencies in the Second World War accelerated the 
general use of the North Atlantic air — and this was an achieve- 
ment in which British and Commonwealth airmen excelled. 
Something of their story will be told in the next chapter. Its 
foundations go back to the ’thirties. They were international: 
they were built on goodwill between nations in spite of the fact 
that the North Atlantic crossing by sea as well as by air had 
already aroused the keenest competition between nations. Indivi- 
dual record-breakers brought honour to their countries, to 
themselves and to their aircraft constructors. Their achievements 
were important. Nevertheless there was a great gap between a 
specially prepared and always risky individual flight with little 
or no ground organization and a scheduled air service. This 
could be closed by international co-operation, by a com- 
pletely integrated ground organization, and above all by a 
deep study of weather conditions carried out by every nation 
involved. 
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In 1930 Woods Humphery and a Pan-American Airways 
representative, went to the Azores for talks with Aeropostale, 
one of the four French operating companies. They contemplated 
a southerly crossing of the Atlantic through the Azores and 
Bermuda, where the British Colonial administration was al- 
ready awakened to the possibilities of an air link with New York. 
Nothing came of these talks at the time. Horta was used as a 
flying-boat base later, but it was never considered satisfactory 
even in summer. The southerly route was used in after years, 
particularly during the war, by landplanes. 

The Atlantic bridge first took shape at a conference in Ottawa 
in 193^ attended by delegates from Britain, Canada, the Irish 
Free State and Newfoundland. As soon as they reached basic 
agreement they went on to Washington where an understanding 
was reached based on the principle of full reciprocity, which it 
was hoped would lead to the early establishment of a trans- 
atlantic air service connecting all participants. 

Foynes, on the River Shannon in Ireland, close to Shannon 
Airport, once familiar to so many transatlantic passengers, was 
chosen as the eastern terminus, to be staffed by weather men 
provided by the British Air Ministry. The western station at 
Botwood in Newfoundland was run by the government of that 
country. The Canadian Department of Transport provided a 
flying-boat base for Montreal at Boucherville, with control, 
radio and navigational aids at St. Hubert airfield some two miles 
away. 

At these three points the staff and equipment were installed 
late in 193^ and calibration of direction-finding apparatus was 
continued throughout that winter. Study of the North Atlantic 
weather was conscientiously and indeed adventurously carried 
out. Some of the men wintered at out-stations in Newfoundland. 
A British Air Ministry observer spent months travelling to and 
fro across the Atlantic on the s.s. Manchester Port, measuring 
winds and gathering data on clouds. Two weather zones were 
mapped out: the westerly allotted to the meteorologists of New- 
foundland and Canada; the easterly to the British staff at Foynes. 
After all this work had been collated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and it was believed that a good idea of the weather 
could be depicted, more than a year elapsed before agreements 
were finalized and official permits granted which secured for 
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Imperial Airways and Pan-American Airways the right to use 
certain airports. 

The first survey flights provided an imaginative essay in Anglo- 
American goodwill and co-operation. The Pan-American Air- 
ways’ flying-boat Clipper III took off from Botwood punctually at 
2100 hours G.M.T. on July 1937. Imperial Airways’ flying- 
boat Caledonia took off from Foynes at 1800 hours on the same 
day. The flights were to be simultaneous and the differences in 
take-off times had been arranged to make allowances for the 
prevailing wind which favoured the Americans on the first 
crossing. It all went according to plan. Clipper /// duly alighted at 
Foynes and then flew on to Southampton. Caledonia alighted at 
Botwood and flew on to Montreal and New York. Both aircraft 
then completed the round trip, returning to their respective 
countries, the whole operation having been carried out, accord- 
ing to the official report, ‘without mishap and indeed almost 
without incident’. 

It was a success which owed much to ground organization and 
training, as Captain Wilcockson, who commanded Caledonia^ 
emphasized afterwards. Not only had these flights required the 
building and operation of airfields, flying-boat bases, radio and 
meteorological stations throughout a vast area, but also the co- 
operation, arranged by the British G.P.O., of shipping on the 
North Atlantic run. The training of the crews themselves was 
of great importance. International law, for instance, required a 
first-class navigator to be carried on any aircraft on a flight exceed- 
ing 600 miles over water. This called for a knowledge of celestial 
navigation and a special class had to be started at Imperial 
Airways School at Croydon. ‘Several of us attended the school 
for eight or nine months. . . . Some months were then spent on 
the routes, getting experience on the “C” Class flying-boats and 
practising practical navigation.’ The crew for this first commer- 
cial survey flight consisted of a Captain, First Officer and two 
Radio Officers, the latter being on duty during the whole of the 
flight, ‘one being able to check on the other’. 

Scattered among the facts and technicalities of Wilcockson’s 
account of his crossing are some nice human touches. It was 
raining hard, for instance, when they gathered on the jetty 
ready to board Caledonia^ ‘not at all the sort of night that one 
would choose for a jaunt of this description’. Nevertheless 
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President de Valera himself and a large crowd of people waited in 
the rain to witness the departure. When they passed Loop Head 
just after seven on that inclement July evening, 

‘It was to be our last sight of land for two thousand miles, 
but I can honestly say that we all experienced a certain sense of 
relief to see it disappear in the rain, and know that we had 
finished with the waiting and preparations. . . . There is a 
distinct easing of the tension when one actually gets into the 
air and can settle down to the routine work on the aircraft. 
Other worries naturally occur on a flight of this description, 
but they seldom assume the proportions of the imaginary ones 
previous to starting.’ 

They spoke by radio to shipping, but only twice was their 
Atlantic loneliness broken by the sight of vessels. 

‘At midnight we sighted a ship’s lights on our starboard 
bow. I told my Radio Officers to try and contact with him if 
it were possible, as his position would have been extremely 
useful to us as a definite check on our navigation. We had at 
this time been flying for five hours without a sight of the sky, 
and although we were satisfied that our D.R. navigation was 
correct, a definite fix from a surface vessel would have cheered 
us up immensely. Some time passed without a reply and 
finally we had to return to our radio schedule without contact 
having been made. It seems strange that with all the help given 
us by shipping on this trip, the only two vessels sighted gave us 
no help at all.’ 

For many long hours even the celestial sky was denied them. 

‘At 3.26 we obtained our first sight of the sky since leaving 
Ireland; it was only a brief glimpse, but it gave my First Officer 
and me time to get our sextants and obtain a run of sights on 
two stars which happened to be in ideal positions; one was 
the planet Jupiter and the other the bright star Arcturus; they 
gave us an accurate latitude and longitude.’ 

Their arrival was a historic occasion in transatlantic aviation, 
but there were no heroics. 

‘At 9.1^ a.m. we obtained our first sight of land about 25 
miles distant. Twelve minutes later at 9.27 a.m. we crossed 
the coast at a point which we identified as Cobbler’s Island 
about six miles south of our plotted track. We were now 
flying very low and received quite a welcome from the fisher- 
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men of the village over which we passed. ... At 10.03 a.m. 
we arrived over Bo t wood. After circling the town we landed 
on the Bay of Exploits at 10.08 a.m., having accomplished the 
first scheduled Atlantic crossing in i g hours 10 minutes; this 
was ^o minutes less than the estimated time. . . . Our flights 
from Botwood to Montreal, New York and back to Botwood 
were more or less routine. . . .* 

That year Clipper III carried out two more round trips, one 
of which was made on the southern route by way of Bermuda and 
the Azores. Caledonia and her sister aircraft Cambria^ under the 
command of Captain Powell, made four more round trips 
between July and September, the latter making the record run 
of 10 hours 36 minutes homeward bound. There was considerable 
public enthusiasm for these first survey crossings, and Caledonia 
made a three-day flight round the coasts of Britain visiting seaside 
resorts, where she was seen by thousands who had followed the 
reports of the Atlantic flights. 

Shipping in the Atlantic continued to offer human contact 
during these long experimental flights. Of a flight of his in 
August Captain Wilcockson wrote: 

‘On our way out we had met the Captain of the s.s. Geraldine 
Mary at Botwood; he was leaving for London on the Tuesday, 
17th; we were leaving at 9 a.m. for New York. I asked him 
for his probable position at midnight on the Friday when we 
hoped to be making our return crossing over from Botwood to 
Foynes. After a few minutes with a chart he estimated that 
his position would be about 30° W. or approximately in mid- 
Atlantic. I told him I would see him there some time after 
midnight; he was rather sceptical but promised to be on watch 
and we had a drink on the strength of it. We actually passed 
directly over him at 04.00, his position being 29° 38' W., 
or 2 2 miles from his estimated position he had given us before 
leaving. We switched on our wing searchlight which was 
answered by a white flare from the Geraldine Mary, “whose 
passengers had stayed up in the hope of seeing us pass over”.’ 
But these shipping contacts were sometimes more sociable 
than useful. On his next flight: 

‘We were about goo miles out from Newfoundland and 
made contact with a Norwegian ship. We asked him for his 
position and told him we wanted a bearing. His reply rather 
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shook us: it was “Will you first send a private message to Oslo 
free of charge ?” We felt stumped for a minute but as I rather 
wanted the bearing, I asked my Radio Officer to try again. 
After a lot of explanation we finally got our bearing. The only 
thing necessary now was his position to enable us to plot the 
bearing on our chart. There was another long wait but at last 
our patience was rewarded; my Radio Officer passed the 
message with a large grin; the position given was “^oo miles 
from Cape Race”. As far as we were concerned, it might just 
as well have been “somewhere in the Atlantic”.’ 

Two years later, when the Second World War imposed radio 
silence on shipping and aircraft alike, no doubt everyone con- 
cerned looked back on even that conversation with a certain 
amount of nostalgia. 

At the present time B.O.A.C. employ a staff of more than 
1,100 in their North American offices and stations. Headquarters 
in New York and Montreal are administratively responsible, 
within their respective areas, for the scheduled services in and 
out of New York and Montreal, on the North Atlantic, the trunk 
line across the United States and the services to Bermuda and the 
Caribbean. They also administer the wide and energetic network 
of Sales Offices throughout the Continent. This is by far the 
largest overseas commitment of B.O.A.C. and it is largely the 
creation of the post-war years. Before continuing the story of the 
pre-war experimental flights across the Atlantic, something must 
be told of the beginnings of this organization on the other side. 

Daimler Hire opened an office in New York in 1922. It was 
primarily concerned with the hire of automobiles to Americans 
visiting Europe. Such travelling Americans were also among the 
most eager early supporters of the cross-Channel air services. 
In 1929, by which time Imperial Airways had taken over the air 
interests of Daimler Hire, Paul Bewshea, now Sales Adviser, 
North America, was sent to New York to represent jointly the 
air interests of Imperial Airways and the automobile hire business 
of Daimler Hire. It is not without interest that Bewshea’s back- 
ground was not in aviation. Geddes, in making the appointment, 
stressed his need not for a flying man but rather one whose 
approach was that of an experienced traveller who could sell the 
virtues of air travel as an enthusiastic layman. Working alone 
from a small office in the Plaza Hotel, Bewshea sold seats on 
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Imperial Airways flights between London, Paris and Cologne in 
the early days, and later on the Empire services. He worked very 
closely with the pursers of ships leaving New York with tourists 
for Europe. At a later stage, just before the war, the Cunard 
Company took over the whole of the sales representation. 

Apart from actual sales, however, the prestige of the British 
Merchant Air Service in North America has always counted for 
much, and this also came within Bewshea’s orbit during the pre- 
war years. The first flight of the Caledonia^ so tersely described by 
Wilcockson, was an occasion where prestige was a deservedly 
important element. It was Bewshea^s task, of course, to make 
arrangements for the arrival of the Caledonia in New York. 

‘Wilkie got me on the telephone from Montreal in the 
morning and . . . asked me what I wanted him to do. I told 
him when he got to the George Washington Bridge to hold 
back as much as possible to give the flying photographers a 
chance to get some good pictures. I remember Wilkie saying 
“How do I know where the George Washington Bridge is?“ 
and I told him to get a map. Also I mentioned to him it was 
very hot and humid in New York and he had better come in 
tropical uniforms, whereupon he informed me they only had 
the heavy winter blues.’ 

Caledonia duly alighted at Port Washington and the Americans 
were so enthusiastic that the coastguards put a cutter at the 
disposal of the triumphant aviators for the last lap of their journey 
into the heart of New York, where a Pan-American reception 
awaited them. Here they encountered the first ill-luck of their 
journey. One of the cutter’s propellers became fouled on a steel 
cable. Members of the crew had to dive over the side to cut the 
cable clear. When they got under way and attempted to explain 
the delay by radio telephone, the instrument broke down. For 
the first time since they set off on their historic journey, they 
were ‘lost’. 

Apart from showing the flag and selling space on Imperial 
Airways services, the small office in New York became the 
terminal point of an enterprise which was a testing ground for 
much of the experimental work across the Atlantic — the Ber- 
muda-New York service which opened in June, 1937. In 1934 
an arrangement had been made between Imperial Airways, 
Bermuda and the British Government for a passenger and mail 
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service between Bermuda and New York. From the first it was 
regarded as a co-operative venture with Pan-American. One of 
the new flying-boats being built by Short’s for the Empire mail 
scheme was earmarked for the Bermuda operation. It was given 
extra fuel tankage. It was named Cavalier. 

The base offered by the Bermuda Government was a small 
rocky island in the Great Sound, called Darrells Island. This 
romantic spot is conveniently close to Hamilton, the capital, but 
accessible only by water, which ultimately proved to be costly in 
time and money. It was used during the Boer War as a prison 
camp, and after the Second World War as a film set. For its use 
as a flying-boat base in the ’thirties a hangar was built, just large 
enough to accommodate the Cavalier dind the Pan-American flying- 
boat. 

When this had been made ready. Imperial Airways were faced 
with the problem of getting the Cavalier there. Even with its long- 
range tanks it could not be flown out, whatever route were 
chosen. It therefore went by sea. The hull went in a packing 
case 1 00 feet long — said to have been the biggest of its kind ever 
to be put on board ship. The wings were packed in individual 
crates. This bulky cargo had to be unloaded at the Royal Naval 
Dockyard at Somerset, Bermuda, five miles away from its 
ultimate destination, since the Navy possessed the only crane 
capable of lifting such weights. The unpacking and the towing 
of the components five miles across the water to Darrells Island, 
where they were reassembled, was a lengthy task, calling for 
much ingenuity. 

Eventually Cavalier took to the air, was tested and made a 
proving flight to New York. When the commercial services 
started, it flew turn and turn about with the Pan-American 
Clipper. Members of the American Press flew to Bermuda by 
Clipper and returned by Cavalier , and many were greatly impressed 
by the first British aircraft to fly scheduled services in North 
American skies. 

‘Impressions? Plenty of them [wrote Wayne Parrish in 
American Aviation], But in all frankness, and in all deference to 
the host on the outgoing trip, the revelation came on the 
return. We’ve been on the receiving end of a lot of subtle 
insinuations that the British were far behind in commercial 
aviation, but we can say in all candour that one of the great 
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experiences in flying scheduled air transport lines was the 
New York-bound flight on the Cavalier. It is not a matter of 
being unpatriotic and certainly we are well appreciative of 
what Pan-American have done, but the British really have 
something 1 ’ 

Cavalier impressed everybody. This Empire flying-boat could 
hold its own for performance and comfort against any contem- 
porary landplane. The passengers enjoyed an interior roominess 
which has rarely been matched since. The promenade deck with 
its footrail and high windows where passengers could stretch 
their legs and pass the time of day was a feature which is nostal- 
gically remembered by all who flew in Cavaher and indeed by 
many who travelled in the Empire boats of Imperial Airways. 
For eighteen months, Cavalier successfully operated the Bermuda 
route, a solitary British aircraft alternating with the Clippers of 
Pan-American Airways. There was, however, a whisper of 
trouble. It was a matter of the icing in the air intakes. It was 
noticed in the winter of i937-’38. It could be overcome by the 
pilot varying the height and flying into warmer strata or by 
manipulating his throttles. On a flight on January 22, 1939, 
Captain Alderson, encountering wintry weather en route from 
New York to Bermuda, found Cavalier in this particular difficulty. 
He had experienced icing trouble before — the falling off in the 
performance of one engine and then another. He had countered 
this by turning back into warmer air, losing height and manipulat- 
ing his throttles. 

There were thirteen people on board, eight of them passengers, 
when Captain Alderson with two dead engines nosed Cavaher down 
towards the Atlantic swell. The Radio Officer sent out a distress 
signal giving the estimated position of the aircraft during the last 
few minutes of the descent. 

‘The First Officer went back and shouted instructions to 
the Steward to have lifebelts all ready, and then came back 
and took his seat for landing [stated Captain Alderson]. It was 
certainly a calmer sea than I had seen over the Atlantic for 
several weeks . . . but there was a pretty big swell, and no 
advantage to be gained by landing in any particular direction. 
It was a very lumpy sea. As I say, I hoped to get down all right, 
but I could see there was a chance of being damaged. There 
was no alternative but to make the best use of what wind 
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there was. That was very little, I should say about seven or 
eight miles an hour. I got the First Officer to agree my estimate 
of the wind direction, which was not very easy to pick out at 
that particular time, and we agreed that it was south. I made 
a normal landing, using some flap, as slow as I could, but having 
the two inner engines dead, of course, made a good deal of 
difference, and I had to put the boat on the water fairly fast. 

I had the two outer engines, and picked up my spot as well as 
I could, but we did, as it proved, damage the hull on the first 
impact. Actually this was not very severe, and neither the 
First Officer nor the Wireless Operator imagined any damage 
had been done at all.’ 

There was no panic. Indeed there was no fear of any impending 
disaster. Passengers who were waiting for lunch at the time 
were told by one of the stewards that the meal would be served 
after alighting. 

It did not occur to the Radio Operator, who had not even 
been wearing his safety belt, that the landing was abnormal. 
Alderson himself, however, realized that the hull was damaged 
by the impact: 

‘I immediately left my seat, went back and personally 
ordered all passengers out of the ship, as I knew that she would 
fill with water very quickly. I went on top of the hull and took 
off the emergency hatches. I had already given a message to 
the Wireless Operator — the “Sinking” message — and he went 
on repeating this and the distress call until his radio was 
affected.’ 

Some of the passengers went out through the two cabin 
entrances. Others went through the navigating deck and emerged 
on the top of the hull. An elderly passenger had received a 
severe head wound owing to the fact that he had insisted on 
standing up at the moment of impact after the stewards had 
requested all passengers to remain seated. Lifebelts were distri- 
buted. Some passengers and crew remained on the hull but 
Cavalier soon sank and with it one of the passengers disappeared. 
The remaining survivors managed to form themselves into a 
circle with linked hands. 

For ten long hours, fading from daylight into night, they clung 
together working their limbs against the numbing cold and talking 
and singing to one another. Not all of them survived the night. 
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The elderly passenger with the head injury, ‘slipped off very 
quickly, about an hour after darkness set m\ One of the stewards, 
Robert Spence, having given his own lifebelt to one of the 
passengers and exhausted himself by swimming to the help of 
others, became delirious and later died from exhaustion. Twice 
during the night, the ten who remained alive saw lights and 
shouted themselves hoarse. On the third occasion, two members 
of the party broke away and swam shouting towards a ship’s 
lights. Their cries were heard by the captain of the Esso Baytown^ 
who eventually rescued them all. 

This vessel was one of many which had been alerted by the base 
staff in Bermuda who had worked out the estimated position of 
the stricken aircraft at the moment of its descent. It was, never- 
theless, an act of magnificent seamanship which brought Captain 
Spurr of the Esso Baytown to the right spot in darkness and amid 
the heavy seas which had risen after the crash. Many years 
afterwards, Miss Nellie Smith of Bermuda, described as a daunt- 
less lady who still enjoyed flying, recollected the disaster in 
these words: ‘It is still vivid in my mind. I have suffered no ill- 
eflects from it. 1 would like to say how brave all the crew and 
passengers were at the time. We all mourned the loss of the 
Cavalier as well as those who were drowned. She was the most 
beautiful plane I have ever seen.’ 

The loss of the Cavalier on its 290th scheduled flight was not 
only a disaster for those involved but a severe blow for British 
aviation in the North Atlantic. The New York-Bermuda run, 
built up in friendly rivalry with the Clippers of Pan-American, 
had been an achievement of importance in laying part of the 
foundations of the Atlantic Bridge. Now, in January 1939, this 
enterprise had to be abandoned, for Cavalier could not be re- 
placed. There were no Empire flying-boats available fitted with 
the necessary long-range tanks. The shadow of war had fallen upon 
the British aircraft industry: no replacement could be built. 

Problems of range dominated the Atlantic air throughout these 
years before the Second World War. The feasibility of Atlantic 
flight for scheduled mail and passenger services had been proved: 
but neither the British nor the Americans had been able to 
develop machines with enough range for regular non-stop 
crossings. History would repeat itself and another World War 
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would accelerate aircraft development and establish Atlantic 
flight as an everyday routine. Meanwhile, in the last remaining 
peaceful years of the ’thirties, Imperial Airways and Pan-American 
continued to strive to find ways and means. 

There were three possible expedients for overcoming the 
difficulty. One was the use of catapults — particularly favoured 
by the Germans who successfully employed catapults for launch- 
ing aircraft from ships. This was rejected by the British as being 
too inflexible for regular service use. The other two expedients 
were flight refuelling and the use of ‘pick-a-back’ composite 
aircraft. Both these were tried by the British. 

A distinguished consulting aeronautical engineer, the late 
Robert Hobart Mayo, was for many years associated with 
Imperial Airways and for a time served as their General Manager 
(Technical). His most famous achievement was the invention and 
construction of a ‘pick-a-back’ aircraft, known to the world as 
the Short-Mayo Composite, the lower compartment being called 
the Maia and the upper the Mercury, 

Mayo’s first memorandum describing this project was put 
forward as early as 1932 : 

‘It is well known that an aircraft can fly quite safely and 
efficiently when carrying a load considerably in excess of the 
load at which it can safely take olt'. An attempt to take advan- 
tage of this fact is to be seen in the proposal to use refuelling 
in the air as a means of enabling longer stages to be tackled, 
but this scheme has obvious and serious limitations and cannot 
be regarded as a real solution to the fundamental problem. In 
the Composite Aircraft, which I now propose, full advantage 
is taken of the general improvement which can be effected in 
speed and load-carrying capacity by the use of high wing 
loading and correspondingly high stalling speed, but the air- 
craft embodying this feature is not called upon to take off. . . . 
The aircraft with high wing loading is mounted on another 
aircraft of very low wing loading to form a composite aircraft 
which has a relatively low resultant wing loading and is capable 
of taking off at a relatively low speed. Both aircraft forming the 
composite aircraft are provided with power plants, the total 
power being such as to ensure a quick and easy take-off for 
the composite aircraft. . . . My invention includes special 
means by which the upper component can be detached from 
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the lower with complete safety and without involving any 
risk of unintentional release or collision or fouling after 
release.’ 

At first it was thought that this invention would serve Australia 
as well as the Atlantic mail service. Its practical application, 
however, was made on the Atlantic. The price of the composite 
was quoted as £60,000. A crane lifted the upper component into 
position. If for any reason a launching of the upper component 
did not take place, the composite could alight again as one unit. 
The one and only composite to be built was put to the test on an 
Atlantic flight in July 1938, with Captain D. C. T. Bennett 
in command of the upper component, Mercury^ who reported, 
‘the aircraft was loaded to approximately 20,6^0 lb. and at this 
load the separation was perfectly satisfactory and felt in every 
way to be safe.’ 

Bennett flew from Foynes to Montreal and then went on to 
New York. He made the return journey without, of course, the 
aid of the lower component, via the Azores and Portugal. His 
report mentioned the fact that the composite idea had been 
‘particularly well received both in Canada and the United States’. 

Mayo’s invention offered one solution to the problem of 
range. Proposals were put forward by Imperial Airways for the 
construction of a modest fleet of such machines. It was suggested 
at the same time that these might easily handle a large proportion 
of Atlantic mail carried in the form of airgraphs. In the autumn of 
1938, however, Air Ministry decided that no case had been made 
for such a scheme. The objections which caused ‘great surprise 
and regret’ to Imperial Airways, were that the composite ‘will be 
outclassed on the Atlantic by competitors; that it will not be a 
sufficient advance over possible Atlantic competitors; that its 
value will be seriously impaired by not carrying passengers; that 
it prejudices the use of boats; and that Messrs. Short Bros, are 
already too heavily engaged to deal with the upper components.’ 

In his letter of protest to the Director of Civil Aviation, the 
Secretary of Imperial Airways wrote: 

‘Capital expenditure of about £200,000 would cover four 
upper components, the alteration of two Ensigns to form 
lowers, and the modification of two others for conversion at 
short notice. The cost would not be wasted if the composite 
principle were used anywhere, e.g. a 24-hour service to South 
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Africa or South America, a 48-hour service in three or four 
stops to Australia, or as a precaution against interruption of 
normal Empire services by war or other emergency, when 
their high speed and great range would be very valuable.’ 

The Minister’s objections were finally upheld in a letter of 
March 31, 1939: 

Tt is clear . . . that unless the principle of segregating 
passengers from mails was established and admitted as long- 
term policy, there would be no point in developing further the 
ideas contained in the composite aircraft. The principle of 
segregation remains unacceptable to the Secretary of State. . . .’ 
This letter killed the idea but not the composite itself. . . . 

Tn view of the present shortage of equipment, pilots and 
trained mechanics, the Secretary of State would be willing . . . 
to allow the composite to be incorporated in Imperial Airways 
fleet if the Company could make good use of it for commercial 
purposes.’ 

Mercury, as we have already noted, played a gallant part in the 
Empire air mail rush in Christmas 1938. It was handed over to 
the R.A.F. in May 1940. Maia was used for the training of land- 
plane pilots converting to flying-boats and was eventually 
destroyed by bombing in Poole Harbour in May 1941. 

Apart from the construction of bigger aircraft with a longer 
range the only remaining pre-war alternative to composite air- 
craft was flight refuelling, and Imperial Airways turned to this 
on the eve of war. Converted Harrow bombers were used as 
flying tankers over the two terminal points at Eoynes and Bot- 
wood. The flying-boats they served were the Cabot and the 
Caribou, After taking off, the flying-boat and the Harrow would 
get into formation. A grapnel on a long cable was wound out 
from the flying-boat’s tail. The Harrow, flying to starboard, then 
fired another cable by rocket to catch on to the grapnel. Then a 
hose pipe was wound out from the cables from the Harrow to the 
flying-boat and drawn tight into an airproof fitting. Climbing 
above the flying-boat, the Harrow released 800 gallons of petrol 
through the hose. The First Officer and the Radio Officer of the 
flying-boat controlled this operation by flag signals from a 
window. The process took about twenty minutes while the 
flying-boat steadily proceeded on her course. 

During the few summer months of 1939, Cabot and Caribou 
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made eight experimental round trips across the Atlantic, flying 
a total of ^ 0,000 miles without mishap, and ended with a high 
standard of regularity. No passengers could be carried before this 
experimental service had to be brought to an end owing to the 
outbreak of war. For the honour of British civil aviation, it was 
particularly unfortunate that war prevented the carriage of 
passengers in these British aircraft. Not for eighteen years, till 
the first long range Britannia came into the service of B.O.A.C. 
in 1957 , did any British-built aircraft on a scheduled service 
carry fare-paying passengers into New York. 

When Britain went to war against Hitler, the Americans con- 
tinued to enjoy the advantages of neutrality, and to Pan-American 
Airways went the honour of carrying the first paying passengers 
across the Atlantic by way of Newfoundland and Ireland in the 
summer and by wav of Bermuda and Lisbon in the winter. After 
the declaration of war, their services had to terminate at Foynes, 
and the British maintained a shuttle service between that point, 
Hythe and Whitchurch. Thus it can be said that all the founda- 
tions of the Atlantic Bridge were laid by international collabora- 
tion in the years of peace, and the first traffic was started by the 
nation that was soon to become Britain’s powerful ally. The 
development of the traffic across that new bridge is part of the 
war story shared between the two nations. 
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THE SHORT-HAUL WAR 
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W HEN the lights went out in September 1939, the British 
Merchant Air Service had already disappeared from the 
skies of Europe. All aircraft had been recalled from the 
Continent. Atlantic flights soon lapsed. There remained the main 
trunk traffic through the Middle East to Africa, India, the Far 
East and Australia. Croydon itself was stilled. Imperial Airways 
and British Airways were in the throes of amalgamation. The 
two companies, not yet officially joined, placed at the disposal 
of the State a mixed fleet of 82 aircraft. 

Two days before war was declared, these streamed into Whit- 
church near Bristol, a modest airfield where there was a small 
clubhouse used by a country flying club, where young men and 
women were enjoying a quiet drink when the British Merchant 
Air Fleet began to arrive. The place was just big enough for a 
single aircraft to land and take off. There was very little hangar 
space. As the Imperial Airways aircraft came in, they were dis- 
persed round the edges of the airfield. When the British Airways 
craft arrived, parking arrangements on the perimeter were 
double banked. 

By the time Chamberlain’s broadcast was heard, the staff was 
settling down in tents, their meals served from field kitchens. 
Though Whitchurch as B.O.A.C. headquarters was greatly 
improved during the war, the first hard winter there was tough 
going. 

‘Life at Whitchurch [writes Charles Hartnoll of B.O.A.C.] 
with anything up to twenty-three degrees of frost became 
largely a fight to keep from freezing rather than to keep aero- 
planes flying. Yet engines had to be started and run regularly: 

156 
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the work of maintenance had to go on. This question of 
starting engines was a snag of the toughest order, 

‘One day in March 1940 we had a gale. It gave little warn- 
ing, but there was no need to consult “Met” to realize that 
this was no ordinary wind. All hands made a rush across the 
flying field to the dispersed aircraft and hung on grimly. There 
were DH 86s, Hudsons, Ensigns, DH 91s and HP 42s. The 
latter, with their huge wing area, were the biggest problem. 
By the time Foreman Griffiths and F/E Caseley had reached 
them, the mooring pegs had already been wrenched out and 
Heracles was lifting, first one side, then the other, with the 
opposite wing tip hitting the ground finally to heave back- 
wards through a barbed wire fence into the next field. She 
never flew again. 

‘To save Hanno, Griffiths climbed into the cockpit and 
Caseley managed to get the two-stroke going and started the 
top engines. The idea was to hold her against the wind. Before 
the lower engines could be started, however, the two-stroke 
wheezed and cut out with the huge machine rolling over on to 
its wing tips like a ship in distress, and the wind shrieking 
through the rigging as if she was in actual flight. It was while 
Caseley was striving to turn the two-stroke handle in an effort 
to restart it that Hanno came back on to an even keel ; a heavy 
gust caught her and she rose in the air flying backwards with 
the Flight Engineer still hanging on to the handle. This air- 
craft, too, after nearly ten years of excellent service, finished 
up in the next field wrecked beyond repair.’ 

While Whitchurch served as the landplane base for the dura- 
tion, the flying-boat terminus was moved from Southampton to 
Poole, Dorset, only the maintenance base remaining at Hythe. 

B.O.A.C., and indeed the whole of the British Merchant Air 
Service, became entirely and directly engaged in the war effort 
as hostilities spread throughout the world. Their identities 
became all but submerged. It was the policy of the Government, 
agreed with the Americans, that all transport aircraft would be 
built in the United States — none in Britain — an expediency of war 
which was to have profound effects upon B.O. A.C. in after years. 

The tasks assigned to the British Merchant Air Service during 
the war years were so diverse and so widespread that it is difficult 
to do justice to them in full. Fortunately the Government pro- 
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moted a paper-bound volume entitled McTchant Airmen, published 
in 1946, while many facets of this great story were still fresh in 
the minds of those who took part. Dudley Barker was the anony- 
mous author of this rewarding work which is recommended to 
those seeking a more detailed account than these pages can 
offer. In this and the next chapter incidents have been selected, 
told if possible in the words of eye-witnesses, to illustrate the 
temper of the times and something of the hazards of a great 
airline at war. 

Operationally, aircraft and crews were involved in military 
duty even before hostilities started. It was a period of sealed 
orders. One of the first of these was carried by Captain H. H. 
Perry aboard an Ensign the day before war was declared. His 
aircraft was crowded with R.A.F. men and equipment. When, 
after take-off, he opened his orders, he found that his task was to 
dump his somewhat bewildered passengers in an open field near 
Rheims, there to await the war and the arrival of their machines 
from England. This was the first of many ferrying flights. 

All such operations were organized by a special war-time body. 
National Air Communications, whose task was the co-ordination 
of all civil aviation activities. While the trunk routes overseas 
remained unchanged during the static period at the beginning of 
the war. National Air Communications reorientated the internal 
and European services. They were responsible, for instance, for 
the birth of Air Transport Auxiliary, headed by the present 
Chairman of B.O.A.C., Sir Gerard d'Erlanger, and charged 
with the ferrying of aircraft from the factories to the R.A.F. 
bases in Britain and abroad where they were needed for opera- 
tions. B.O. A.C. seconded flying, engineering and other specialized 
staff to this formation: and in June 1941 assumed responsibility 
for its administration. A.T.A. started with 30 amateur pilots. At 
the end of the war there were 700 pilots, women as well as men, 
operating from i g bases in the United Kingdom. They delivered 
310,000 aircraft to the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm during the 
course of the war: 1 5:4 A.T.A. pilots were killed on duty. 

Within a month of the outbreak of war, twice-daily Ensign 
services between London and Paris were re-established. For these 
aircraft and their crews there were exciting times to come with 
the fall of France, to which we shall refer later. 
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It will be remembered that Hitler’s 1940 oflFensive began with 
Norway, and it was there that two of Imperial Airways’ most 
famous flying-boats, Cabot and Caribou, were involved. These 
craft had completed their summer programme of Atlantic flying, 
with the aid of flight refuelling, after the outbreak of war in 
1939. That winter they had been transferred, with their crews, 
to R.A.F. Coastal Command for long-range reconnaissance work. 
Their Captains, changing from their dark blu^ uniforms into the 
lighter blue of the R.A.F. , remained in command — Captain S. G. 
Long in Caribou and, in command of Cabot, Captain Gordon 
Store, to whose reports we are indebted for many of the details 
of events in Norway. 

It had been hoped that the two flying-boats would have been 
put back on the Atlantic run in the summer of 1 940 and that they 
might indeed have inaugurated the first British passenger service 
to America. Hitler’s invasion of Norway put paid to that. Armed 
with seven guns, ‘rounded off by a battery of two blackened 
broomsticks which protruded in a threatening manner from the 
tip of the tail,’ Cabot, with her sister ship, broke off routine 
reconnaissance work and went on special missions to Norway. 
Their task was to take in R.A.F. parties with Norwegian officers 
and equipment to set up radar stations. Their first objective was 
Harstad, the main Allied base for operations against Narvik. 

When Cabot arrived there on May 4, 1940, her crew saw a 
little port crammed with naval vessels and transports. In the 
streets were British, French and Norwegian troops. Though the 
town had already been bombed and there were air raids while 
Cabot lay moored to a buoy in the harbour, the townspeople were 
out and about and children were ski-ing on the slopes round the 
town. The R.A.F. told them that the construction of fighter 
bases was already well ahead. After refuelling and a night spent 
by the Captain and crew aboard Cabot, they were detailed to fly 
on to Bodo, a small port south of Narvik. They were to remain 
there for ten days assisting the R.A.F. with the radar equipment 
and the search for airfield sites. Caribou was also to drop its 
load and then return to base in Scotland. 

Store duly alighted at Bodo the next day, a clear and sunny 
Sunday morning. Switching off the engines, the crew listened to 
the pealing of church bells and the radio operator ran up a Nor- 
wegian flag, civil fashion, as a mark of respect. Then they 
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watched a policeman being rowed towards them in a small boat. 
He held up his hand with four fingers extended. They took this 
to be a local victory sign and grinned at him cheerfully and made 
the same gesture back. These amiable exchanges were inter- 
rupted by the Norwegian interpreter on board, who spoilt the 
sunny morning for them by announcing that the church bells 
were sounding an air raid alarm and the policeman’s four fingers 
meant four Nazi aircraft. 

These enemy planes passed over and the church bells had 
pealed an All Clear when the Caribou arrived. The two Captains 
went ashore for a conference. They learned that apart from a 
Scots Guards Company some miles away they were the only 
Englishmen in the place. There were some Norwegian troops in 
Bodo but no anti-aircraft defences. The equipment was off- 
loaded and the Captains were just giving their attention to the 
vulnerability of their flying-boats when the church bells pealed 
out another alert. This time they had been seen by the Germans. 
Glinting in the sun, a Heinkel was descending in a wide spiral. 
The two Captains made a dash for the dinghies. Captain Store 
reached Cahoty slipped moorings and started taxiing before 
the Heinkel came in, low, for its first attack. His crew were 
already manning their guns, one of them abandoning the cooking 
of steaks in the galley in the absence of the Airgunner-Cook who 
had rowed over to Caribou to borrow some gravy salt. 

‘Jerry now came in for his first attack, very low, just as 
Cabot was passing the lighthouse at the harbour mouth [wrote 
Store], Frost acted as Fire Control Officer in the astro dome, 
and as the Heinkel approached we opened up to full throttle 
at right angles to his line of flight, at the same time giving him 
all we had with what guns could be brought to bear. His 
bursts spattered the water clear of us so these tactics seemed 
to have rattled him and we repeated them again and again. 
Our Jerry seemed a plucky and determined fighter, and well 
protected evidently, as we drilled him full of holes every time 
he passed over — oil streamed below his wings and fuselage. I 
think about eight attacks were made. To take off and continue 
the battle in flight seemed senseless as this formidable opponent 
could have attacked from below and astern, out of the field 
of fire of our guns. 

‘Long had meanwhile been having some trouble getting 
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Caribou s engines started, but now was taxi-ing across the 
harbour. Taking stock of Cabot's position, I had stopped a 
bullet in the left foot which was feeling wet, warm and 
crunchy inside the flying boot, but everyone else was O.K. 
although several had had narrow escapes with one crew 
member having his belt shot away and Frost’s steel helmet 
deflecting a bullet. Smoke was coming out of the wing-roots 
and the starboard outer engine refused to answer to the 
throttle. The bow mooring hatch was shattered. I expected the 
bottom to have suffered several bullet holes, so considered the 
sensible thing to do was to run Cabot gently on to the mud 
at the north end of the harbour. As we did this Jerry put in a 
parting burst at Caribou^ replied to by a long and accurate one 
from Williams, Long’s waist gunner. Jerry’s last burst had 
been an unfortunate one, as four members of Caribou's crew 
were wounded. George Bowes had a bullet in his thigh-bone; 
young Buck got one which made a nasty hole in the calf of his 
leg, Dupe had been drilled across his back clear of the 
shoulder blades and Williams had a clean hole through the 
fleshy part of one arm. Fuel was gushing from the centre section 
tanks, down to the bilges. 

‘We got ashore by the simple though chilly process of wading 
and a girl with a Morris Eight on the shore road, who at first 
had been frightened and had hidden as she thought us Germans, 
until we hailed her, offered in perfect English to run those 
who were hurt up to the hospital, which was only about three 
miles distant.’ 

Cabot and Caribou were winged. They needed considerable 
attention before they would be able to fly off. After the wounded 
had been despatched, therefore, the two flying-boats were 
stripped of equipment and armament. When Cabot had been dealt 
with, her crew joined forces with the men of Caribou. They were 
wading, ankle deep out to the aircraft when the Germans 
struck again, first with bombs, then with machine-gun fire which 
threw up the sand on the heels of the scattering crews. 

The tide receded and left the two flying-boats high and dry on 
mud. As she lay there helpless Caribou was bombed and com- 
pletely burnt out. 

By the light of the northern summer night, the three uninjured 
officers, with the aid of motor boats from Bodo, set to work to 
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salvage Cabot. They towed her out of the harbour into the open 
sea. ‘Expecting aerial attack at any moment, this ghostly convoy 
proceeded several miles up the coast to a sheltered spot between 
a high cliff and a tall island rock where with much difficulty ow- 
ing to the steeply shelving sea bed, she was eventually secured by 
her own and some borrowed anchors from the bow and by a tail 
line to the cliff foot. The roundels were covered over, using 
service blankets, and bushes, and altogether Cabot was well 
camouflaged, being visible from only directly above. Thus she 
was left while the crew returned to Bodo to have stands made for 
the ‘K’ guns so that protective armament could be placed upon 
the cliff above, whilst engineers worked below patching up the 
aircraft and engines. 

‘Early next morning along came a German plane with 
obvious intent to destroy Caboty but instead only found a small 
Norwegian float-plane, which she destroyed, and the Nazi 
pilot gave vent to his feelings at being thus thwarted by 
machine-gunning the streets of Bodo. Nazi reconnaissance and 
intelligence had, however, been at work, and that same 
Monday morning a Domier flying-boat passed close by the 
hospital and proceeded straight to Cabot^s hiding place. An 
immense column of black smoke announced that our beloved 
Cabot had now received a Viking’s funeral.’ 

The crews of the two flying boats with their wounded were 
brought back from Norway by the Royal Navy. The loss of their 
craft may have seemed a relatively slight calamity against the 
whole tragedy of the Norwegian campaign. Its immediate effect 
upon British civil aviation was to postpone still further the pros- 
pect of a British transatlantic air service. 

With the German invasion of Western Europe, and the entry 
of Italy into the war, the story of the airline in Europe takes a 
melancholy, if heroic turn. The very existence of an airline is a 
symbol of peaceful living and international goodwill. Wherever 
violence encroaches, it is robbed of this character. Harnessed to 
the war machine, its own identity lost, the airline continues to 
participate in such vital matters as ferrying and maintaining 
communications even at extreme risk. Conversely, it is involved 
in the rescue of people and equipment threatened by encroach- 
ing violence. The word evacuation y which now comes prominently 
into the story, is one which has continued to figure in airline 
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history long after the ending of that war and is still, alas, topical 
today. 

The years 1940 and 1941 presented a sad series of evacuations 
from Scandinavia, France, the Low Countries, Italy, Greece and 
Crete, in which men and machines of the airline participated. 
It is not possible within these covers to do justice to them all. 
One or two examples, therefore, must serve to illustrate the 
theme of rescue and retreat. 

As all the world knows, the German break-through in 1940 
was sudden and staggering in its impact. The services of K.L.M. 
and Sabena to London, resumed soon after the war started, had 
been running normally on the day before the invasion came. The 
British services to Paris continued even after the invasion started. 
Some airliners belonging to K.L.M. and Sabena just escaped the 
Nazi onrush by flying across the Channel and landing in Britain, 
there to work closely in war-time association with the British 
Merchant Air Service. 

As soon as the victorious German armoured divisions poured 
into France, every aircraft in the British Merchant Service fleet 
other than those on the long-range routes, became engaged in 
running supplies to the retreating forces of the Allies. Their main 
task was the flying of food and ammunition to forward troops. 
They plied back and forth unarmed and without armour. Towards 
the end of May 1940, for example. Captain G. R. Buxton carried 
a cargo of food by night in an Ensign to an isolated pocket of 
British troops at Merville. Returning to England he was shot at 
by a trawler in the Channel. Immediately after landing he took 
on another cargo for the same destination and joined a formation 
of civil aircraft flying by daylight with an escort of Hurricane 
fight ers. At Merville in an open field, the crews stripped to their 
shirts and had begun unloading the supplies when German 
Messerschmitts appeared overhead. The Hurricane escort 
engaged them and in the course of a running fight of about twenty 
minutes drove them off, after which they had to retire themselves 
as their fuel was exhausted. 

The merchant airmen went on discharging their cargoes: but 
not for long. Two Messerschmitts came in low out of the sun 
firing their guns. The men scattered as best they could. They lay 
and watched the Ensign EIjsean machine-gunned from wing tip 
to wing tip while the Radio Officer crouched for shelter beneath 
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its tail. The airliner burnt out: most of the other aircraft were 
holed but they were still able to fly. Unarmed as they were, 
without any protection for their field, the crews raced for their 
aircraft. The Radio Officer, who had miraculously survived the 
strafing, jumped aboard an Ensign which was taking off with its 
door open. 

On the way back across France, they flew into intense anti- 
aircraft fire. Two of the airliners were hit near Calais, some of 


their crew killed and some taken prisoner. Captain S. T. V. 
Cripps limped across the Channel on three engines, one of which 
cut over Folkestone. He landed at Lympne on two engines and 


one wheel. 


In spite of this adventure, one of the Ensign pilots. Captain 
Allen Andrew, took off again that same day for Rouen carrying 
fully charged aircraft batteries to R.A.F. fighter squadrons who 
were so heavily engaged with the enemy that they were unable to 
recharge their own batteries. 

This was the beginning of the end. The dearly loved LeBourget, 
to which the first British merchant airmen had flown in 1919, 
was soon threatened, and with it the whole long-standing pattern 
of the airline’s operations in France. 

It happened that the same Captain G. R. Buxton was there with 
Ettrick which needed attention because of engine trouble. 

‘We had decided to investigate the trouble when the air 
raid warning sounded [writes Lloyd C. Ifould]. We stood spell- 
bound looking towards the terrific explosion which hurled 
bits and pieces up into the air. For a moment we did not 
realize that it was the result of bombs, as the warning had 
just sounded that very instant. . . . Usually, one had plenty of 
time to go and lie down under one’s favourite tree, or to find 
oneself a ditch or cellar. . . . When more thuds, followed by 
explosions, occurred, all in the same vicinity, and within a 
few seconds of each other, “Boys, this is it !’’ someone shouted, 
and we decided to make for cover, or at least protection of 
some kind from the flying fragments. 

‘We had just made a dive for the main airport building, only 
forty yards away, when great lumps of the aerodrome began to 
go up in the air. There was only one thing to do — make for 
the cellars under the Customs, which was in the main airport 
building. There were many cellars, all on the same level, but 
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they did not afford much protection, as they were only a few 
feet below the ground. However, that was better than nothing. 
Our only defence was a few machine-guns, there being no 
anti-aircraft guns on the aerodrome. Hell was let loose. The 
very earth trembled. The din was terrific. Bombs were literally 
raining down on the aerodrome. 

‘The first bomb to strike the building landed on the north 
end, putting what little light we had in the cellars out, and 
leaving us in darkness. Another direct hit, and then a lull 
until the next wave of bombers came over. They scored three 
direct hits on our building. The nearest bomb fell within a 
few yards of us. Walls cracked and started to cave in. Doors 
were blown off. I found myself lying flat on my stomach 
between the legs of a man who seemed to be very powerful, 
but whose legs were trembling in accompaniment with the 
walls of the building, and in that position I stayed, and so 
did he. As he was wearing leggings, it passed through my mind 
that he must be a Garde Mobile. During the next lull, when 
we had started to breathe freely again, he struck a match to see 
what was between his legs. In the flickering, eerie light, we 
just looked at one another. I could not see him very distinctly, 
as by now, the floor above us, which was the Customs, and 
stacked with articles of all kinds held in bond, was on fire 
and crackling. The blasts from the bombs had blown the smoke 
and dust down into our cellars, but I could see him well 
enough to realize that I had been right. He was a Garde 
Mobile, and it gave me a perverse feeling of satisfaction to 
see one of those swaggering, domineering men with the 
insolence scared right out of him. We continued to stare at 
each other until the match flickered out, but neither of us 
spoke or moved from the position in which we had found 
ourselves. We just waited for the next wave, and possibly 
death, but we did not have to wait long. 

‘Things were beginning to get pretty bad in our cellar. The 
air was foul, and we were half choked with smoke, but we 
hung on. There was nothing else to do, with the shower of 
bombs that were dropping around us. The worst thing about 
this raid was the knowledge that the very building we were in 
was the objective the Luftwaffe was trying to destroy. . . . 
During a lull I decided to make a dash for the shelter, which 
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had been built for the use of the official administrative staff of 
the airport. The Luftwaffe had a full knowledge of this par- 
ticular shelter, as in peacetime, the Lufthansa crews, who 
landed at Le Bourget, had watched it being built. However, 
they failed to score a direct hit, although they left bomb craters 
all around it. . . . 

‘It took me some time to recognize the place, as it was in 
semi-darkness, due to the clouds of dust and mortar caused by 
the destruction. I ^wentually found the great iron door, on 
which 1 struck several times with an iron bar that happened 
to be handy. The door gradually opened, much to my relief, 
and I went in. Officials crowded around me and eagerly asked 
me what 1 had seen. ... I then found that running through the 
smoke and dust had so clogged my nose and throat that 1 could 
not speak. My mouth opened and closed all right, but not a 
sound would emanate. The first aid attendant soon put that 
right, and 1 then made a tour of the shelter to see who was 
there. The lighting arrangements were functioning here, as the 
shelter had its own small electric power plant, in case of such 
an emergency. At the end of the passage, there stood my Garde 
Mobile, against the wall. He seemed a little reassured now. 
When we saw each other, we had to smile. “Nous sommes 
mieux ici,’’ he said.’ 

Captain Buxton was wounded in the thigh. There were many 
hundreds of casualties in the area and many aircraft damaged. 
The Ensign had a burst tyre and no serious damage that could not 
be repaired but the authorities would not agree to her being 
moved, though Buxton climbed aboard, tried the controls and 
thought he could take off. Eventually the machine had to be 
abandoned — but not before a final ceremony : 

‘As we all felt considerably the worse for the day’s ex- 
periences, we decided to drown our feelings in the bar of the 
Ensign, which the Luftwaffe had very kindly opened up for us. 
We helped ourselves generously, and handed out drinks to 
any of the boys who happened to come around. Needless to 
say we did a roaring trade. We were determined that if the 
Germans should capture the Ensign, they were not going to 
get any free drinks. We were going to take care of that 
ourselves.’ 

It was a tale of confusion, defeat and breakdown of communica- 
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dons: but much of the spirit of loyalty to the airline which 
coloured so many similar misfortunes in so many different 
countries, comes through in the eye-witness accounts: 

‘On June 10 [wrote Ifould] the Germans were very near 
Paris. Early that morning we piled sandbags around the main 
wheels of the Ensign to protect us from the sudden explosion 
of delayed action bombs that might go off, as we had to change 
the wheels, and wanted to pull the machine to a less exposed 
position at the other end of the aerodrome, where we could 
proceed to make the necessary repairs, but a message arrived 
from Flitcroft (of Air France) asking me to go to see him, at 
once. 

‘He said: “The French Government is moving to Tours. 
Some of the members have already left, and Air France is 
leaving as soon as we can load. I have told Monsieur Monteux 
that we are getting out of here, and you had better do the 
same. I think you would be wise to start packing all the equip- 
ment you think you ought to take with you. I will see if I can 
spare a few men to help your staff load your trucks, but, you 
know, we have a hell of a lot to do ourselves and very little 
time in which to do it, so don’t expect too much help.’’ ’ 
Maurice Monteux, who had been Paris Manager for Handley 
Page Transport Co. in 1919 and was still serving B.O.A.C., had 
not yet lost direct touch with headquarters: ‘I rang up Bristol 
and suggested that if it was decided to continue the London-Paris 
services these should be operated to an aerodrome on the South 
of the Loire. Later in the day it was decided that the aerodrome 
of Tours should be used. I rang up Bristol again at 7 p.m. that 
night and informed them of what was happening.’ 

The seat of the French Government had been moved to Tours 
and it was to that airfield that Winston Churchill flew on June 1 3 , 
1940, on his last visit to France before the end. No one came 
to meet him or seemed to expect him, ‘but we borrowed a 
service car from the Station Commander and motored into the 
city. . , 

When these melancholy discussions broke up, Churchill took 
his leave of the French Government for the last time. One of the 
airline captains watched him pacing back and forth on the 
cratered airfield with Paul Reynaud, the French Prime Minister, 
noticing his old grey coat and grey felt hat and that he looked 
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‘terribly haggard and worried’. Nevertheless Churchill’s own 
description of that day mentions the fact that he ‘slept 
sound’ on the flight back to the task of building a fortress 
Britain. 

The French Government retreated to Bordeaux and the ground 
staff of the airline went with them. Everything was then concen- 
trated on rescue and evacuation. Fortunately everybody con- 
nected with the airline had been fitted out with the blue uni- 
forms of B.O.A.C. This helped them in situations where roads 
were blocked and communications broken down, but in which 
men in uniform could still claim some slight priority. 

Every serviceable aircraft controlled by National Air Com- 
munications was to bring home to Britain as many key men as 
possible for the continuation of the war. Those who flew on 
these missions went unarmed over burning cities, battle areas 
and roads pathetically choked with refugees. They landed on 
panic-stricken and sometimes already abandoned airfields. 
Captain Cripps, for instance, went to pick up a party from Nantes. 
He landed his Ensign on an airfield which was deserted, with 
numbers of aircraft lying about abandoned and burning. His 
First Officer left the airliner for a few moments to salvage a 
bicycle, and, with this solitary souvenir, they left. They did 
not, however, return empty. They landed at Jersey where air 
evacuation was already in full swing, organized by Jersey Airways 
Ltd., filled their Ensign with Channel Island families, and carried 
them across to Exeter. 

Paris fell to the Germans on June 14. Three days later a small 
fleet of civil aircraft was sent out to help with the evacuation of 
an R.A.F. Squadron from an airfield near Lyons. They were to 
refuel at Bordeaux and Marseilles. Bordeaux itself was in 
jeopardy as Captain Perry saw it when he landed his Ensign: 

‘I spent some time taxiing back and forth across the airfield, 
trying to get some petrol out of somebody, getting none, and 
damaging my tail wheel in the process. Suddenly a French 
officer whom I knew came out of one of the hangars and told 
me, with a white face, that France had given in. By this time 
the airfield was an extraordinary sight. Some other Ensigns 
and some DH 86s of my party were coming in from the north, 
all seeking petrol. An R.A.F. Bombay came in from the south. 
I gave it up for a few minutes and slipped into a shack to get 
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a cup of coffee. Inside I met my son who, unbeknown to me, 
was flying one of the other aircraft in our fleet [Captain Perry’s 
son was later reported missing from an R.A.F. operational 
flight]. I asked him what he was doing, and he said, “Same as 
you. Dad.” 

‘Then I started to look for petrol in earnest. I taxied over 
to a dump, seized a bowser, and managed to get the Ensign 
filled before the angry French bowser-crew found out. It 
seemed hopeless to try to push on to Lyons, so I went across 
to ask the R.A.F. crew of the Bombay how things stood. They 
turned out to be part of the squadron we had been sent to 
help; they said they were the last aircraft out, and the Huns 
were already in the place. Some of the other captains decided 
to try to push on nevertheless, but they had to put back to 
Marseilles, and most of the aircraft were later destroyed by 
the Germans at Bordeaux. 

‘By this time a lot of French aircraft were coming in. They 
came from all sorts of directions, putting down where they 
could, and the crashes were mounting rapidly. I decided to 
make for home, managed to get off in spite of my broken tail- 
wheel, and got home without incident.’ 

That day marked the beginning of real confusion. The rest of 
the story is most fittingly told in the words of the report made by 
Maurice Monteux to B.O.A.C. Headquarters only a few days 
after his arrival as an exile in Britain. Biscarosse, to which he 
refers, was a flying-boat base south-west of Bordeaux to which 
we shall refer again later. 

‘On Monday, June 17, I had an interview with the manager 
of Air France. He had been able to contact Colonel Genain 
who was then between Algiers and Fort Lamy, travelling on 
this route. Colonel Genain had informed Air France that the 
stock of petrol on the Sahara route had been exhausted and 
that in some places like El Golea there were only 7,000 litres 
of petrol left. Air Afrique were of the opinion that we could 
not possibly use the Sahara route and that the only thing to do 
was for our flying-boats to fly on the West African coast to a 
terminus to be fixed by you. I tried to have this information 
checked by Shell in Bordeaux, but they knew absolutely 
nothing about the position of the petrol stocks in Africa. 

‘I waited until Wednesday, June 19, before sending you a 
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message asking you to stop any landing either at Biscarosse or 
Bordeaux for home-bound services and saying that only one 
or two machines would be able to come from England so as 
to take up position somewhere in Africa. I understand that 
this message never reached you. 

‘On Wednesday afternoon I was in Bordeaux aerodrome 
where 1 got news that the Germans were in Perigueux and 
nearing Poitiers on the other side, that meant the taking of 
Bordeaux within 48 hours and Biscarosse about the same time. 
It was imperative that all services should be stopped across 
France. Air France had sent all their flying-boats except Ville 
de St, Pierre to Marseilles and Algiers on the night between 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 18/19. Their landplanes left 
Bordeaux on Wednesday morning for Marseilles and Algiers 
too, with the exception of two Dewoitine which were placed 
at the disposal of the Director of Civil Transport. 

‘I got in touch with the staff at S. Nazaire and instructed the 
British Station Superintendent to evacuate to England as soon 
as possible. The British staff at Lezignan was also recalled 
and left Bordeaux by boat on the morning of June 20. 

‘It was then obvious that the activities of the Corporation 
in that part of the world had come to an end: Bordeaux was 
bombed in the early morning of June 20. It was more than 
dangerous to continue to remain in Bordeaux. On the morning 
of June 19, a German reconnaissance machine flew above the 
base at Biscarosse, circled at very low altitude and flew back 
without any shot being fired at her. 

‘In those circumstances I decided to discharge all French 
staff. I paid them the current month and for released staff I 
gave everyone two months’ salary. I burned out all my con- 
fidential files and the deciphering codes. On Wednesday 
evening, when I came back from Bordeaux, Captain Loraine 
who had arrived earlier in the day on a Special Charter had not 
yet left Biscarosse. I asked him whether it was possible for 
him to take me over to England with my family as I felt I 
would be of more help to my own country and the Corporation 
in England than in remaining in France under German 
domination. Captain Loraine said he would ask the charterer, 
Mr. Monnet. On the morning of June 20, when it was heard 
that Mr. Monnet wanted to go back to England by 9.0 a.m. 
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we were driven to Biscarosse base. Mr. Monnet agreed to 
Captain Loraine taking me over and we left Biscarosse. . . .’ 
The flying-boat base at Biscarosse was also the scene of one of 
many political wartime operations carried out by the men of 
B.O.A.C. Captain D. C. T. Bennett, famous later for his work 
on the Atlantic ferry and for his leadership of the Pathfinder 
Forces of R.A.F. Bomber Command, took the Empire flying-boat 
Cathay there during the last fateful days when France was being 
overrun. His passenger was the Polish leader General Sikorski 
whose mission was to contact the remaining formations of the 
Polish Army who were still fighting their way back across France. 
When the General went ashore in a dinghy about midday, 
Bennett pointed out the risks entailed in keeping a flying-boat 
in that exposed position for more than a few hours. Sikorski 
said that he could not possibly complete his mission before five 
o’clock the following morning, which meant keeping the Cathay 
in dangerous idleness for some seventeen hours. The flying-boat 
was unarmed. Air bombardment of the whole area was going on 
intermittently. After the departure of the General, Bennett 
taxied his craft along the coast for about six miles, ran her on to 
a sandy beach under cover of some trees turning her in order that 
she might rest facing open water in case there had to be a quick 


getaway. 

During the afternoon, members of the crew went ashore. 
Villagers warned them to keep clear of the roads. German tanks 
and motor cyclists were already coming through the village 
streets. The crew returned to the flying-boat, taking it in turn to 
keep watch throughout the night on the wings, listening to the 
rumble of \ictorious German armour fanning out through the 
countryside. 

They remained undiscovered and Sikorski kept his rendezvous 
at five o’clock the following morning, bringing with him his 
daughter and members of the Polish general staflF. Taking off, 
Cathay passed directly over German tanks, the Polish officers 


being stationed at the windows ready to open fire with their 
personal weapons. Cathay was intercepted once or twice by 
enemy fighters but none of these pressed an attack, probably 
mistaking Cathay for one of the formidably armed R.A.F. Sunder- 


lands. When enemy fighters seemed as if they might in fact 
attack, Bennett managed to lose them in a thick pall of smoke 
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drifting from burning oil tanks on the French coast. In the 
midst of this manoeuvre, he calculated his estimated time of 
arrival in Britain. Being Bennett, he brought his passengers 
down to the safety of British waters punctually to the 
minute. 

The Battle of France was over and the Battle of Britain began. 
Captains and crews seconded to Air Transport Auxiliary ferried 
aircraft from the factories to the fighter squadrons. Others, 
flying the now well-proven Ensigns, actually participated in the 
Battle of Britain, moving ground staff and equipment of Fighter 
Command in and out of the battle positions as needed. There 
were other instances of evacuation and rescue work in Europe, 
particularly in the Mediterranean, before the Germans and 
Italians were contained and the war became world- wide. With 
the Battle of Britain won, and the British war effort gradually 
developing from the defensive to the aggressive, new patterns of 
short-haul work from British bases developed. It is perhaps 
proper to break strict chronological sequence to mention some 
of these before passing on to the story of the trunk routes and 
events in the Middle East. 

When the Germans completed their occupation of Scandi- 
navia, Sweden remained neutral but cut off from the United 
Kingdom by land and by sea. There were many reasons, political 
and strategic, for maintaining contacts with that country and 
this could only be done by air. The original route, opened before 
the war by British Airways, had continued to operate from Perth 
to Stockholm till the Germans moved. When this was abandoned 
with the loss of some of the aircraft, there was for a time no 
communication with neutral Sweden except by cable. This 
situation was bad politically, for it meant the withdrawal of all 
British influence from Sweden. There was also a very pressing 
material necessity — that of ball bearings. War-time Britain 
urgently needed the finest ball bearings in the world, which 
Sweden produced. It was equally important to deny them to the 
Germans. B.O.A.C. was therefore asked to restart the service 
between Scotland and Stockholm early in 1941. 

The aircraft were to fly by night, though in summer there was 
little enough darkness in those northern skies. They were to fly 
unarmed and their route lay through the Skagerrak, both sides 
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of which were flanked by some of Germany’s most powerful 
anti-aircraft concentrations. 

At first the route was operated by only one aircraft, a Lockheed 
which had been rescued by the Poles when their country was 
overrun. Its identification letters were BG and it was soon known 
as Bashful Gertie — the terror of the Skagerrak. 

When this aircraft broke down after several months’ service, 
the R.A.F. released some Hudsons to take its place and the ball 
bearings continued to roll in despite early misgivings at the 
neutral end. By 1943, Norwegian exiles based in Britain were 
doing much of the flying. They were followed by British crews in 
Whitley bombers converted into freighters, which proved to be 
unsuitable for the job. They were followed in turn by Dakotas 
flying at about 20,000 feet over the dangerous flak of the Skager- 
rak, and a single Curtiss Wright 20, a prototype aircraft. Though 
these carried many useful loads, they presented dangerously 
slow-moving targets for flak, searchlights and night fighters. 
An alternative route was therefore worked out for them across 
the Norwegian-Swedish border to the north. With this change 
came also the introduction of Mosquitoes into the B.O.A.C. 
fleet. These fighter-bombers, made famous by the R.A.F. , 
carried a crew of two with two bomb-bays into each of which a 
single passenger equipped with oxygen, flying kit and a flask of 
coffee, could be fitted, or an equivalent amount of cargo. The 
Mosquitos flew high, fast and unarmed, with civil markings, and 
they continued to use the Skagerrak route. They were so success- 
ful that for a time they even flew in daylight and many passengers 
on urgent missions were carried safely between the Scottish 
base at Leuchars and Stockholm. 

They did not fly without danger. Captain Gilbert Rae, on one 
occasion, had to force-land in Sweden after being attacked by 
an enemy fighter at a height of 17,000 feet. He was intercepted 
on another occasion at 23,000 feet on a night of bright moon- 
light over the Skagerrak and this time he was carrying a passenger 
in a bomb-bay. Being unarmed, he dived in a series of tight turns 
to sea-level where with full throttle he managed to pull away 
from the enemy fighters. This evasive action was so violent that 
his Radio Officer needed a fortnight to recover from his injuries. 
Communication with the passenger was possible by inter-com, 
and Rae began to make tender inquiries as soon as he was out of 
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enemy range. From the passenger there was no reply. He had 
passed out, mercifully, and remained unconscious for some 
twenty minutes. He had recovered, however, when they released 
him from the bomb-bay at Leuchars. 

Seven B.O.A.C. men were lost on these hazardous Mosquito 
operations, among them Captain Rae, who was killed on the 
subsequent flight. 

The Dakotas were severely handicapped by the much longer 
distances of the northern route and it was decided later in 1943 
to lay on converted bombers such as Lancasters, Yorks and 
Liberators. Throughout these operations, the Swedish authorities 
were much concerned with the risk of shooting down British 
aircraft which were not always able to keep to the rigidly marked 
air corridors that had been agreed. There were a number of 
incidents and complaints, the most serious of which was caused 
when a British Liberator put down by mistake at a military 
airfield in Sweden. The Commandant of the airfield instructed 
the machine to take off again immediately, but this action was 
regarded as un-neutral in allowing a belligerent aircraft to use a 
military base in Sweden. There was a row in the Press followed 
by fierce debate in the Swedish Parliament. 

Nevertheless, the base at Leuchars continued to operate to 
Sweden until the end of the war. The traffic, which was a 
B.O.A.C. commitment throughout the period, was of immense 
importance, fully justifying in the terms of war effort the risks 
that were run. Apart from the essential cargoes of ball bearings 
and other vital equipment, there were movements of people 
whose presence in Britain could be said to have altered the course 
of the war. One of the Mosquito passengers, for instance, was 
Professor Niels Bohr, who had made his way from occupied 
Denmark into Sweden, and whose work for the Allies on the 
atomic bomb undoubtedly contributed to the shortening of the 
war. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE LONG-HAUL WAR 


T he only Dominions not completely served by the fleet of 
Imperial Airways engaged in long-haul traffic when war 
broke out in 1939 were Canada and New Zealand. Twice 
a week Empire flying-boats plied between Southampton and 
Durban, taking four and a half days. A third service ran weekly 
between Southampton and Kisumu on Lake Victoria in Kenya. 
There was a weekly connection for these with flights across 
Central Africa to the West Coast. At that time West Africa could 
only be reached by way of Khartoum and this Central African 
route. 

Three times a week flying-boats left Southampton for Singa- 
pore, whence Qantas Airways extended the line to Sydney, the full 
journey from the Solent to Sydney taking nine and a half days. 
At Bangkok there was a twice-weekly branch service to Hong 
Kong with landplanes. Flying-boats also ran a twice-weekly 
service between Southampton and Karachi, with landplane 
connections to Calcutta. This pattern was being extended, as 
war broke out, by the experimental flights across the Atlantic 
of Cabot and Caribou, both doomed, as we know, to become early 
war casualties. Cabot took off from Southampton for the United 
States just after Chamberlain made his broadcast, and on the way 
over picked up an S.O.S. message sent out from s.s. Athenia, 
Britain’s first major war casualty at sea. Cabot's cargo included 
a present of grouse for President Roosevelt. 

Long-haul operations were not greatly disturbed by the hostili- 
ties, which were of course confined to Northern Europe. They 
were disrupted later by the closing of the Mediterranean, and 
then greatly affected by the entry of Japan into the war. These 
two events, together with the opening of the Atlantic Bridge, 
mould the whole course of their war-time story. 

173 
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There were a number of preliminary moves. Three days after 
war was declared, the R.A.F. in Egypt asked for a civil landplane 
service to carry documents and Government officials between 
Britain and Egypt. A trunk line was immediately opened with 
Frobishers, later replaced by Lockheeds, running from Shoreham, 
Sussex, through Bordeaux and Marseilles to Tunis and Malta, 
thence by way of Solium to Alexandria. This service was extended 
eastward to India and continued to operate twice weekly until 
Italy entered the war. 

The possibility of tlie Mediterranean being closed by war had 
been foreseen. One of the objects of Brackley’s 1939 survey 
across the Sahara through the Belgian Congo, returning by way of 
West Africa, had been to decide on alternative routes. Brackley’s 
flight, however, had carried him across France to Algiers on the 
way out, returning through French West Africa to Marseilles. 
The collapse of France had not been envisaged. Now a much 
wider detour was required to avoid the West Coast of France 
and Franco’s Spain as well as Italy. A route between Britain 
and West Africa was urgently needed to join up with the existing 
line across Africa to Khartoum. Without it, there could be no 
all-air communication between Britain and her forces in the 
Middle East. It was a job for flying-boats. 

On the evening of August 5, 1940, the flying-boat Cljde lay at 
her moorings in Poole Harbour ready to start one of her experi- 
mental Atlantic crossings. Captain A. C. Loraine was making 
his final preparations for the flight when he was called to the 
telephone to be told that his destination was to be Lagos, West 
Africa, instead of New York. He was to carry eight important 
passengers. He was faced with a journey of some ^,000 miles 
which had never been flown by flying-boats. After the first stop 
there would be no facilities whatever. Owing to the war he would 
have to maintain radio silence and there would be no weather 
reports. He was not to alight in French colonial territory — and 
the distance from Lisbon to Bathurst in the Gambia in itself was 
equal to an Atlantic crossing. 

The passengers turned out to be members of General de 
Gaulle’s newly-formed Free French Army headed by Colonel 
(afterwards General) de Larminat. The second pilot on this flight 
was Captain W. S. May, the only other member of the crew being 
Radio Officer Cheeseman. 
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They reached Lisbon on August 6. That evening a flare path 
was laid in the harbour and Cljrde started her run, using her for- 
ward lights for take-off. With her extra fuel and equipment she 
was carrying ^3,000 lb., a greater load than she had ever lifted 
before. Sitting in the second pilot’s seat. Captain May concen- 
trated on the water ahead while Loraine was engrossed in lifting 
Clfde clear. Then May saw ‘what I took to be a thin searchlight 
of the kind that we have for testing cloud-height, on the hills 
across the harbour ahead of us. Suddenly I realized that this 
“searchlight” was on the water immediately on our path; that 
a small ship, probably a fishing vessel, lay directly in front of us, 
and what I saw was our own lights shining on a sail furled round 
her mast. 

‘I shouted to Loraine, but he was concentrating on take-off, 
and I was not sure whether he had heard me, for the ship was 
slightly to my side, placed so that he could not easily see it. 
Just then we became airborne, flying only a few feet above the 
water straight for the vessel. It seemed impossible to miss it. 
I shouted again.’ 

May acted ‘as I have never done before and hope I shall never 
have to do again’. He seized the controls and flung Cljde hard 
to port, so hard that the port wing could have missed the water 
by only a few inches. 

After flying all night, and for many daylight hours, mono- 
tonously down the West Coast of Africa, May went below to 
speak to the French passengers, who, of course, had no steward 
to look after them. It was only then that he became aware for the 
first time of a large v-shaped tear beneath the starboard wing 
just beyond the outer motor. A whole section of the aileron had 
been torn out — by the mast of the ship in Lisbon harbour. 

At Bathurst, nevertheless, they alighted safely, tying up at the 
small quay at Half Die, the once notorious settlement whose name 
commemorates the sufferings of its first European inhabitants. A 
few miles up the Gambia River, the Germans had abandoned an 
airfield and it was from there that they obtained raw material 
to mend the aileron. 

At the next stop, Freetown, there was a refuelling crisis. The 
fuel was there all right; but Loraine saw it being propelled 
towards him aboard a steel barge of several hundred tons. The 
slightest brush with such a barge might well have sunk Clj'de. By 
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frantic signalling, he managed to keep the barge clear of his 
moorings. Then he found a quiet bay upstream where Clyde 
could be moored. The petrol which was in drums was brought 
alongside in native canoes, hoisted on to the wings and poured 
into the tanks through a funnel. Loraine’s raincoat was held over 
the funnel all day to keep out the tropical rain which persisted 
while they took on a thousand gallons of fuel. The flying-boat 
was, of course, a novelty in those parts. The refuelling natives 
called her ‘A canoe that goes for up*. With this fuel on board, 
Clyde just managed to reach Lagos to accomplish, as the Captain 
and crew thought, the task that had been set. In fact their adven- 
turous mission was by no means over. 

They were involved in political and strategic issues of high 
importance. French Equatorial Africa was in favour of the newly- 
formed Vichy Government. The existence of this solid pro-Vichy 
bloc threatened the whole structure of Allied communication. 
Colonel de Larminat and his men were on their way to avert war 
in Central Africa. Brazzaville, the Vichy French capital, faced the 
Belgian capital Leopoldville directly across the Congo. De 
Larminat was to use Leopoldville as a base for his negotiations. 

But there was no ship at Lagos to carry him on this urgent 
mission. The Governor of Nigeria, in consultation with the 
B.O.A.C. Regional Manager at Lagos, signalled London to seek 
permission for Clyde to make the hazardous trip into the interior. 
As soon as this was cleared, another signal went to the British 
Consul-General in Leopoldville requesting him to provide a 
mooring. The Consul-General at once got in touch with Mr. Ian 
Scott-Hill, now a member of the staff of B.E.A., who at that time 
was already deeply involved in Central African adventure as 
assistant to Mr. Vernon Crudge, B.O.A.C. Regional Director 
in Nairobi. Crudge had made his way by car and river steamer 
from Kenya to the mouth of the Congo, surveying the possibilities 
of a flying-boat route. Having reported, he had returned to 
Nairobi, leaving Scott-Hill to await developments. Nobody in 
Lagos, in fact, knew that he was still in Leopoldville. The request 
coming from the Consul-General late in the evening to prepare 
to receive a flying-boat the next morning astounded Scott-Hill. 

Strong currents run in Stanley Pool between the two Congo 
cities. There are many shallows and rocks. At first it seemed 
quite impossible to find a safe mooring during the hours of dark- 
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ness for a large flying-boat arriving early the next morning, and 
Scott-Hill told him to advise Lagos that it could not be done. 
The Consul-General, conscious only of the acute political need 
for action, deliberately withheld this advice, insisting that the 
reception arrangements should go ahead with all speed, to which 
Scott-Hill naturally agreed. The mooring was assembled and 
Scott-Hill was only just about to rush it out on to the river the 
next morning when Clyde arrived overhead. Loraine had to be 
told, in fact, to fly round while the mooring was thrown over- 
board and secured. 

The first Lagos to Leopoldville flight, which had to be done 
without stopping to refuel in any French territory, made history 
in more senses than one. Clyde became the secret rendezvous for 
the de Larminat party and anti- Vichy French officials from across 
the water. Scott-Hill himself contributed a shrewd political 
manoeuvre. He was already acquainted with Colonel Carretier 
who commanded the French Air Force units across in Brazza- 
ville. The Colonel was an enthusiast in matters of long-range 
aviation and had himself flown the South Atlantic. Bearing this 
in mind, Scott-Hill sent him an invitation to cross the river to 
look over Clyde and see for himself the flying-boat that had made 
the astonishing journey from Britain to the Congo. 

Carretier was met on board by de Larminat. In Clyde^s saloon 
these two men worked out the plans of the coup dUtat which 
startled Brazzaville and won over French Equatorial Africa to the 
Allies a few days later. 

Clyde^s mission of adventure and high politics was followed 
almost a month later — during the period of the Battle of Britain — 
by a trio of flying-boats with the double mission of surveying the 
Congo route through to Durban and reinforcing what was known 
as the Horseshoe Route from Durban to Sydney which we shall 
mention later. The trio consisted of Captain J. C. Harrington, in 
command of Corinthian^ Captain J. Davys following a few days 
later in Cassiopeia, followed in turn by Captain F. J. Bailey in 
Cooee. To the second of these, Captain Davys, we are indebted 
for an eye-witness account of this trip. With their passenger 
cabins loaded with extra petrol and pumps, they went first to 
Lisbon, then to Las Palmas in the Canaries. 

‘The next day we set off for Bathurst. It was easy, we had 

the whole of Africa on our left and couldn’t miss. We crept 
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gingerly round Dakar and arrived at Bathurst in a shower of 
recognition signals — the signallers were a bit touchy as Vichy 
Dakar was very close and they hadn’t much else to shoot with. 

‘The next day I picked up an Army Officer who thumbed a 
ride and said he knew the way. It was just as well we had him 
on board, because my instructions said to land in a salt 
creek about ten miles from Freetown — in which case we 
would probably still be there as there was only a foot of water 
in it. He, however, knew better as he had seen our mooring 
laid in the harbour only a week before. 

‘Lagos was a pleasant relief — we had our own staff and were 
able to relax at our mess and tell all the landplane blokes 
about the war they had never seen (they saw plenty afterwards). 

‘The next morning the Governor of Nigeria tried to im- 
pound our flying-boat as a local transport so we had to get 
away quickly and headed for the dreaded Congo with our guns 
and dinghies at the ready. 

‘We found the mouth of the Congo at a place called Banana 
and headed up the river through mountain gorges looking for 
a native village called Leopoldville when suddenly a vast city 
burst on our astonished gaze — the last thing we expected. Not 
only was there a modern city but a buoy waiting for us. 

‘We set off for Stanleyville, cutting across the great loop the 
Congo makes to the north. For hour after hour we flew over 
dense jungle with occasional glimpses of water underneath 
and, feeling rather sorry for the pygmies, finally struck the 
Congo again well to the west of Stanleyville, to make sure of 
not missing it, and so presently we came to a small township 
and there was a buoy and there was a laimch — so we alighted 
and inspected them both. 

‘The buoy was a massive iron structure bravely breasting the 
current and we reckoned if the moorings could hold it it 
could hold us as well without noticing it — the launch required 
further study. 

‘The order had gone forth that we must have a buoy, petrol 
and a motor launch. The buoy was easy — the petrol not too 
difficult, but the launch was a different matter as there was no 
motor boat at Stanleyville. However, the Belgians were not 
to be beaten. They had got a boat and they had got an old “T” 
model Ford so they just put the two together. Having removed 
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the wheels and the back axle, they put it in the boat in the 
back of which they drilled a hole in which they inserted a bit 
of piping through which ran another bit of pipe connected 
at one end to the transmission and presumably at the other 
end to a propeller — and I never saw it but am prepared to 
believe anything. In the front part of the boat was a 20 -gallon 
drum connected to the top of the radiator, the bottom being 
piped over the side while beside the drum was a small boy 
with a dipper to keep the drum full of Congo. The last piece 
of equipment was a large boy who stood beside the small boy 
to beat him on the head, whenever he noticed that he was not 
dipping Congo but looking at “fly bateau’ \ 

‘The driver sat in the driver’s seat driving the normal gears 
and throttle and blowing the normal horn — the only thing 
that didn’t work were the brakes — a pity! 

‘The next morning when we arrived with our baggage at 
the river side we were tearfully informed that the carboat “it 
worked not” — perhaps the big boy had either killed the little 
boy or had just forgotten to notice, anyhow, there were we 
and there was the “fly bateau” and in between a hundred 
yards of raging muddy torrent full in our imagination of croco- 
diles and other nameless horrors — we were stuck.’ 

Native canoes took them aboard the flying-boat and they left 
Stanleyville for Lake Victoria. There were other incidents and 
minor adventures before the three flying-boats arrived in Durban 
to join the main fleet operating the Horseshoe Route. 

Only a glance at the map at this point can convey the extent 
and significance of this famous route which carried the flag of the 
Commonwealth throughout most of the war in spite of the en- 
croachments of the Japanese in the Far East. At one end of the 
horseshoe was Australasia. Thence the curve came up through 
India to the Middle East, roughly at the top of the shoe. The other 
curve went down through the Sudan and East Africa to Durban. 
This pattern with a somewhat different context was already in 
existence before the war — with the one all-important addition 
of a thick black main trunk line between the Middle East junction 
and the United Kingdom. The loss of this could only be remedied 
by a prodigious detour. First by flight from Britain to West 
Africa, then by two services across Africa, by landplane to 
Khartoum and by flying-boat through the Congo to Lake Victoria. 
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On the Horseshoe Route itself, Durban had already been 
selected as the engineering base for the flying-boats. The staff 
was on the way there before the Mediterranean closed. The whole 
maintenance programme was shared with Qantas who had their 
base at Sydney at the other terminal of the route. The planning 
went well. Only nine days after the Italians entered the war, 
a weekly service was running from each end of the Horseshoe 
Route. Some weeks later, when the engineering parties had 
established themselves at Durban, these services were duplicated. 

When on June lo, 1940, Italy came into the war, sixteen 
flying-boats were on service east or south of Alexandria. They 
switched at once to the new arrangement. Others were caught 
in the new area of hostility, though they had been warned 
already to avoid all Italian territory. Cathay flew safely from 
Ajaccio to Britain. Caledonia flew from Corfu to join the Horse- 
shoe fleet. Captain Lock, passing through the Mediterranean, was 
told politely by an Italian ground radio station that as they were 
at war they could not give him any more bearings. Clyde lay at 
her moorings in Malta homeward bound with a party of R.A.F. 
officers: and the Captain, Kelly Rogers, agreed that he would get 
them back to Britain in spite of a hostile Italy across their path. 

Just before take-oflF on the morning of June 1 1 , it was dis- 
covered that one of Clyde^s engines was only giving half power 
but it was decided nevertheless to fly the machine. More serious 
was the heavy swell outside the smooth waters of Kalafrana Bay. 
It was enough to overturn the flying-boat, bearing in mind her 
heavy load and the faulty engine. Kelly Rogers therefore made a 
daring decision to defy the conventional rules of take-oflF. He 
taxied the flying-boat out through the entrance of the bay. When 
the swell began to affect her, he swung right round and took 
off directly into the bay, clearing with only 200 feet of water 
to spare. He flew non-stop to Biscarosse where, in his own words, 
‘we had difficulty in getting fuel . . . and were the last civil 
registered aircraft to traverse Europe for a long time.’ 

In spite of such adventures as these, Clyde met her end through 
natural causes. She operated the new regular route between 
Britain and West Africa from October 1940 till February 1941, 
when at her moorings in Lisbon she was struck by a hurricane 
which devastated the whole area. There was a single Portuguese 
workman on board when it struck. For a long time she rode it 
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out with waves breaking right over her. Her crew tried to reach 
her by boat but were forced back. For hours her seaworthiness 
upheld her and it seemed likely that she would survive. Then a 
piece of floating wreckage was hurled against her port wing, 
puncturing the float. She turned turtle. The unfortunate Portu- 
guese was drowned, and she was a total loss. 

The closing of the Mediterranean to through-services in 1 940 
did not mean that the men of the Merchant Air Service were 
entirely moved from the area. B.O.A.C. aircraft and crews 
continued to pass through Malta during the worst bombardments. 
They had to land and take off under cover of darkness sometimes 
while bombs were falling round them on Luqa airfield in Malta. 
Another perilous individual task which fell to the long-range air- 
men was the Crete evacuation. 

‘When Germany invaded Greece [writes Captain Davys] we 
on the Horseshoe Route had no idea that anything was going 
seriously wrong until one day when I was on stand off at 
Cairo, I was called into the office and told in great secrecy 
that I was to take a “C^^ class boat to Crete and bring back 
various personnel. Still not realizing that anything much was 
wrong but impressed by the secrecy, I went down to our Nile 
base, where I found that everyone else knew all about it as 
the aircraft was being loaded with packing cases marked Crete ! 

‘Our first stage was to Alexandria where the R.A.F. were 
to brief us and also disguise our boat with camouflage paint to 
look like a Sunderland. 

‘The briefing was rather alarming — everything in Greece 
had collapsed. German fighters were everywhere and our job 
was to get as many R.A.F. personnel out of Crete (where the 
Sunderlands were dropping them from Greece) as possible. 
The only cheerful part of the briefing was their assurance that 
as we looked like a Sunderland in our war paint, no one would 
come near us. 

‘The plan was to arrive at Crete at last light escorted if 
possible by a Sunderland, stay the night and leave again as soon 
as it was possible to see. So, in the late afternoon, only half 
painted, we set off tucked in alongside our escort which had 
a comforting lot of guns. 

‘The chief disadvantage of all civil aircraft in war-time is that 
it is impossible to see anything behind. So as we neared Crete 
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I watched the Sunderland’s tail gunner who kept pointing at 
things behind us to one of his pals and swinging his guns 
about, which gave us a creepy feeling up the spine of something 
nasty just behind us. Nothing, however, happened and in 
due course we crossed the island and alighted in Suda Bay — one 
of our peacetime refuelling stops.’ 

The crew bedded down for the night on board Coorong moored 
among the wrecks of Allied shipping. Before dawn their passen- 
gers were brought alongside, thirty-five R.A.F. men evacuated 
from Greece. 

‘We had only twenty seats but nobody seemed to mind 
though we were a bit horrified — no seats — no weights — no 
load sheet, no paper work — not at all the things we were used 
to. However, we soon got used to that! And so at first light 
we set off back to Alexandria. 

‘The next four days were a pattern of the first — sometimes 
we had an escort. Sometimes we didn’t. There were the con- 
stant air raid sirens which never materialized into anything — 
they went once while we were refuelling and the tanker 
crew hopped into their dinghy and rowed ashore leaving us 
feeling very naked in the middle of the harbour. Then there 
were the night guards who walked round with Tommy guns 
shooting out any lights which showed, also the same sort of 
load of passengers early every morning — we were carrying 
fifty a time at the end. 

‘The last morning the starter on our No. 3 engine seized 
up — so we tried to wind it to start but could hardly move it. 
We all had a go, still with no success, what time daylight grew 
apace and the morning air raid was about due. Suddenly the 
sirens went and the First Officer, Ernie Bicknell — one of the 
strongest little men I know — said “Let me get at it’’ and 
seizing the handle wound it at a terrific rate — bang! — the 
engine was away and so were we like a flash hugging the valleys 
across the island and down on to the wave tops the other side 
all on our own and, of course, it would be the morning we 
met our only Jerry. We met almost head-on at nought feet, 
took one look at each other and bolted in opposite 
directions. . . .’ 

Two flying-boats Coorong and Cambria brought out 469 
passengers between them, making 13 return trips in all. The 
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crews worked these on a roster system. When one of the 
flying-boats operating the Horseshoe Route alighted on the Nile 
in Cairo its crew was rushed by car straight to Alexandria to 
take a turn on one of the camouflaged flying-boats running the 
Cretan ferry. The car returned with a crew who had operated 
to Crete and who then took over the routine Horseshoe flight 
either to Durban or Singapore. For these men, the Cretan 
interlude was in violent contrast to their normal operations. The 
flying-boats, built to carry 21 passengers, averaged 36 on all the 
flights out of Suda Bay, which meant that on some trips up to 
47 passengers were taken — so many that on some occasions when 
the rescued Service men filed on board, the forward door sank so 
low that seawater slopped in. 

Though these pages are devoted to aviation, they would not be 
complete without a reference at this point to a ship, M.V. 
Imperia, originally a Dutch fishing research vessel in the North 
Sea. This diesel-engined craft was bought by Imperial Airways to 
serve as a floating base, meteorological and radio station for the 
flying- boats crossing the Mediterranean. For many years her 
station was in Crete where she was a familiar and hospitable stop 
for crews and passengers in transit between Italy and Egypt. In 
command of her was Captain Francis Grant Pool, who had lived 
long in those waters and spoke the local dialect fluently. In fact 
his identification with Crete was such that when Imperia received 
a pre-arranged code signal to up-anchor and sail for Port Said on 
Italy’s entry into the war. Captain Pool elected to stay behind. 
After the flying-boats made their last run. Pool, disguised and 
riding a donkey, started his own operations, rounding up and 
organizing the evacuation of large numbers of Commonwealth 
troops. He continued this work so long as there was need and 
at the end of it all was rewarded by a well-deserved D.S.O. and 
D.S.C., and the post of Consul in Volos — an appointment dear 
to his heart in which he ended his days. 

Imperia^ obeying her code signal, sailed right through the 
naval patrol off Port Said, to the delight of some and the embar- 
rassment of others. After being refitted, her next duty was at 
Akaba, which was to be used by the flying-boats on the Horseshoe 
Route as an alternative if Rommel’s forces came near enough to 
Cairo to prevent them from alighting there. Except for experi- 
mental flights, the services of Imperia were not actually used at 
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Akaba and for a time she was moved to Hurgada on the Red Sea 
coast again as an assurance against German advance in the 
Western Desert. 

Her last service with B.O.A.C. was a happier one. With 
victorious British forces advancing along the North African coast 
in 1943, it became possible once again to contemplate some kind 
of merchant air route through the Mediterranean from Lisbon and 
Gibraltar, if a suitable Allied area in between could be found. The 
idea was put to the R.A.F. — Lord Douglas was at that time 
Commander-in-Chief Middle East — and the waters between the 
Island of Djerba and the mainland were chosen. A tented camp 
was built for passengers and staff and Imperia sailed in, once 
more to play her part as a floating meteorological and wireless 
station. 

Soon after that, Italy fell and the flying -boats from Britain 
which once had to go by way of the Congo came through Syra- 
cuse in Sicily, and the Imperia had had her day. She was sold to 
the Secretary of State for War for Li 2,5^00. One of the many 
who knew her and liked her states that she was subsequently 
purchased by two British Army officers. Then the story goes that 
she was picked up in the Mediterranean drifting with nobody 
on board. Certainly she played a notable part in British civil 
aviation in peace and in war. 

Reverting to the period of the Crete evacuation of 1941, it 
will be remembered that the Germans fostered an armed upris- 
ing in Iraq in order to further their drive towards the East. This 
started the first serious disruption of the newly established 
Horseshoe Route. The map indicates the importance of Lake 
Habbaniya, some 60 miles west of Baghdad, as a refuelling-point 
for flying-boats over the route. The revolution, which started 
towards the end of April 1941 under the usurped premiership of 
Rashid Ali, at once placed this important link in jeopardy. The 
Royal Air Force possessed a large permanent base on the shore 
of Lake Habbaniya. At the time of the rising it was manned 
largely by trainees who were equipped with obsolete aircraft 
with which they had to fight for their lives. 

A mile or so away from the base, along the shore of the lake, 
was the B.O.A.C. rest-house, well equipped as a regular port of 
call for the flying-boats on the route to the Far East, but, of 
course, quite unfortified. 
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As soon as the trouble started, the B.O.A.C. Traffic Superin- 
tendent for Iraq and Persian Gulf, Mr. Alistair Thomson, sent 
away all women and children aboard two flying-boats. There 
remained six Europeans belonging to the ground staff, together 
with half a dozen Assyrian and Armenian employees. 

Themselves unarmed, they watched Iraqi troops dig them- 
selves in on the plateau which dominated the R.A.F. cantonment 
and which stood roughly i £o feet above the level of the rest- 
house. There were some two thousand airmen within the can- 
tonment. They were holding forces at least 15-, 000 strong. The 
men in the rest-house remained in communication with the 
R.A.F. by telephone. By May 2, they had made all preparations 
for departure: ‘bags packed, codes burnt, cash distributed, 
rations prepared’. No flying-boat came from Cairo to take them 
off. The next day they were still in touch with the R.A.F. when 
a lorry approached containing armed Arabs. The approach was 
cautious. The Arabs disembarked and hid whenever an aircraft 
appeared. 

Eventually the lorry drew up in the B.O.A.C. compound and 
the armed men disposed themselves at various points of vantage. 
There then emerged from the lorry Sheikh Afti Khan, with his 
son Mishrif, who was courteously entertained according to the 
custom of the country, but who left no doubt in Thomson’s 
mind ‘that he was out to enrich himself as best he could’. 
Observing B.O.A.C. possessed no guard, his first move was to 
suggest that his men, in charge of his son, would remain as 
guard for the rest-house. He named his price, which was to be 
paid four days in arrears, but then inquired tenderly about trans- 
port saying that his own truck had broken down. There was 
nothing for it but to let him have a B.O.A.C. vehicle as he 
promised to return with food the following day. That night the 
Sheikh’s guard remained and there was constant bombardment 
of the R.A.F. camp from up on the hill. 

The next day. May 4, a flying-boat alighted at the far end of 
the lake. The B.O.A.C. men were able to put out in their launch 
but failed to attract the attention of the flying-boat which made 
off before they could approach. That day the telephone was 
cut. 

‘During the afternoon [Thomson afterwards wrote in his 

report] it was noticed that two Arabs were hanging about the 
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place talking to the Sheikh’s men, but on being told to send 
these men away, the guard said that they were friendly. 

‘Just before sundown, however, these Arabs were seen to 
go up on to the Plateau, and communicate with some soldiers 
there, two of which came down into a ravine. After dark the 
Sheikh’s son asked to see us. He was asked what he thought 
of the situation and seemed to favour our going to Ramadi for 
internment, but to gain yet more time, we said we would not 
decide until the morrow. While this talk was going on, one 
of the guards came in and told Mishrif that he was wanted 
outside. Mishrif returned in a few minutes to say that six 
soldiers were outside and about to fire a volley into the rest- 
house, but that he had told them that we were unarmed. He 
said we were to go outside. The soldiers would not allow us 
to take anything at all with us, and as soon as we set foot 
outside the door, we were seized, hustled into a double line 
and searched by the Arab guard, who took anything they 
wanted. 

‘All staff lost their wrist watches, and three their money. 
Two staff were then blindfolded, and there was every indica- 
tion that we were going to be shot, but instead we were 
marched on to the plateau, where a most excited officer 
waved a revolver at us and told us they (the Iraqis) were fight- 
ing for their freedom — from what bondage they did not say. 
He then threatened us with the revolver and made us put up 
our hands for a further search. 

‘More personal belongings were removed from our clothing 
both by Arabs and soldiers, and then an order was given to 
tie our hands behind our backs which was done, though 
actually very inefficiently. A motor truck then arrived and 
after the Traffic Superintendent had been lifted into it, an 
R.A.F. aircraft came over and bombed and machine-gunned 
a position about 200 yards off. The party scattered, leaving 
prisoners to take cover as best they could. Fortunately the 
aircraft did not spot us and after all had been pushed into the 
truck, we proceeded to Fdluja via the desert.’ 

On the following day. May j, the men were pulled out of the 
truck and marched into a house at Falluja where they were 
interrogated and then bound. They were then pushed into a 
filthy truck which was covered with bitumen and sent off to 
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Baghdad. After interrogation at an Iraqi army headquarters, to 
which they were led blindfold, they managed to speak to the 
British Embassy, which was still operating. After that they were 
blindfolded again and taken to the Ministry of Defence. 

‘On arrival at or near the Ministry of Defence, the lorry was 
parked at the side of the street and remained in the sun for 
three-quarters of an hour while the populace again were 
allowed to view the prisoners. We were then hauled out of 
the lorry and hustled down between two rows of soldiers two 
deep, amid shouts and jeers from the onlookers. The party 
was then placed in a wet stone cell devoid of any furniture and 
left to meditate.’ 

Conditions for these men improved but they were kept in 
custody until the end of May when an armistice was declared.* 
Ultimately that part of the Horseshoe Route was restored. 

During the whole of this period before the Battle of El Alamein 
and for some time afterwards, while a German and Italian break- 
through to the Middle East was still a possibility. West Africa 
and the trunk lines across the centre of Africa were of strategic 
importance. Not only were they the chief means of communica- 
tion with the United Kingdom, but they also served the ever- 
increasing stream of supplies coming from the United States by 
sea and later by air across the South Atlantic. Britain found herself 
desperately short of long-range flying-boats after the loss of Cabot 
and Caribou in Norway in 1940 and Cljde at Lisbon in February 
1941. Two more flying-boats, Cathay and Champion, sister ships 
of Clyde, were brought in during the following month. Mean- 
while the British had to lay their hands on anything they could 
get, and this brought a curious, indeed a unique, craft into the 
fleet. She was called Cuba, and she was the early version of the 
familiar Catalina flying-boat. This machine had been used for 
an expedition to New Guinea in 1939 to study flora and fauna 
for the American Museum of Natural History. She was after- 
wards commissioned by the Australian Government to make a 
survey across the Indian Ocean. She had just made an appearance 
at the New York World Fair, having completed 24,000 miles’ 


• B.O.A.C. staff once again met trouble in Baghdad in 1958, when the British Embassy 
there was sacked. On this later occasion, however, they were not molested, though 
some of them witnessed the killing of the Prime Minister and the dragging of his body 
behind a lorry through the streets. 
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flying, when the British Air Commission in Washington pur- 
chased her. She was at first intended for training in Canada, but 
the need for long-range aircraft on the West African route was 
so great that it was decided to fly her across the Atlantic with a 
cargo of aluminium tubing needed in the war factories of Britain. 

Under the command of Captain I. G. Ross, she set out from 
Botwood in October 1940, and made the crossing in sixteen 
hours and twenty-one minutes to Stranraer. She carried no 
heating: in fact, she was still equipped with electric fans from 
her tropical journeys. Some seven hours out of Newfoundland 
at 13,000 feet, the propellers iced up and the ice thrown off 
broke the windows of the navigator’s compartment. Freezing 
draughts cut through the aircraft and the crew had to hold down 
everything with weights, their numbed hands almost unable to 
grasp pencils and charts. Then all the cockpit windows iced over 
and Ross was only able to see through the navigator’s broken 
windows. At that height, for long without oxygen and half 
frozen, Captain and crew became light-headed, but Cuba plunged 
on. When at last they came dovm below j,ooo feet after fourteen 
hours to look for a landfall and broke cloud, they found them- 
selves above the liner Empress of Britain^ slowly sinking after 
attacks by enemy aircraft. 

At Stranraer, nobody knew they were coming in, owing to 
security silence, and their reception was so chilly that the Captain 
was heard to say with some asperity: ‘Fill the goddam thing with 
gas and we’ll fly it back.’ But Cuba went on to fly for many years 
more, carrying passengers and freight on the West African 
route. 

A further reinforcement of the West African route was made 
by the purchase of three Boeing Clipper flying-boats from Pan- 
American Airways. These were not secured under lease-lend 
arrangements, but were bought for cash. It is said that the Ameri- 
can Company, already certain in their minds that their future lay 
in landplanes, and therefore only too ready to dispose of flying- 
boats, nevertheless made a profit of a quarter of a million dollars 
on each of these craft. To the British at that time they were 
invaluable at any price, being capable of flying not only across 
the Atlantic non-stop, but from Britain to West Africa without 
calling at Lisbon. During the earlier years of war there was 
always the threat that Spain would join the Axis powers and 
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Portugal be over-run. Detailed preparations had been made for 
B.O.A.C. to vacate Lisbon at short notice. 

The Boeings, named Bristol, Berwick and Bangor, could not be 
serviced in Britain. The Corporation therefore set up a main- 
tenance base for them at Baltimore, U.S.A., to which they 
returned for servicing after each round flight between Britain 
and West Africa. In that way, an unscheduled transatlantic 
service was initiated in 1941, and the Baltimore base remained 
in use, as we shall see, until the post-war years. 

The landward aspect of the West African route was 
strengthened by a fleet of landplanes, including Flamingoes 
and Ensigns, built up for the trunk line across Africa to Khartoum. 
There was heavy traffic in supplies and passengers for Egypt, the 
Western Desert and the Mediterranean. On the return run they 
carried back ferry pilots who had taken aircraft reinforcements 
from the wharves of West Africa to R.A.F. bases in the Nile 
Delta. The Empire flying-boats were brought in to assist in this 
traffic by flying the Congo route, which made a wide sweep to 
the south before coming up to Khartoum and the Nile. 

Geography and weather were not the only problems that had 
to be overcome. At Lagos, for instance, the flying-boats made 
use of a lagoon which natives were accustomed to fish by night. 

‘Nothing could persuade them [relates Merchant Airmen] that 
there was any danger in unlit fishing canoes wandering about a 
lagoon on which flying-boats were alighting; one delighted 
fisherman, indeed, was discovered with his canoe tied to one 
of the alighting flares, finding the lights served admirably to 
attract the fish. When the fishermen realized that they were 
really to be forbidden their night waters, they grew angry, 
and employed a witch-doctor to put a ju-ju on the lagoon. 
This would not have mattered, except that the native em- 
ployees of British Overseas Airways then refused to go near 
the place, until the Corporation employed another witch- 
doctor to “de-ju-ju” it. (The Airways witch-doctor did not 
seem to be particularly powerful, since the Airways depot ship 
caught fire on the lagoon a few nights later, though that may 
be laid to the blame, perhaps, not of witchcraft but of a 
watchman who decided to refuel a petrol engine by the light 
of a hurricane lamp.)’ 

In the autumn of 1941, the Americans, though not yet them- 
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selves at war, took over the burden of much of the trans-Africa 
route. Pan-American Airways made regular landplane flights from 
New York by way of Brazil and across the South Atlantic and 
from the West Coast of Africa to Khartoum, thus releasing some 
of the pressure on our own services. 

That same autumn, a daring, though temporary, return to the 
Mediterranean was made. Five flying-boats were taken off the 
West African run in order to fly through Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Malta and Cairo. With the Axis powers still on both sides of 
the Mediterranean, this was a hazardous business for imarmed, 
comparatively slow craft flying directly across the enemy’s lines 
of communication. They had to be called off when the Germans 
made their final great advance across the Western Desert in the 
summer of 1942. 

Emerging from these long-haul operations of supply to the 
Middle East and communication within the British Common- 
wealth and the Allies, there was a short-haul pattern of opera- 
tions within the Middle East area which became widely known as 
the ‘Tedder Plan’. At that time, Lord Tedder was in command 
of the R.A.F. in the Middle East and the idea for a marriage of 
resources of civil aviation with the needs of battle was his. In 
the summer of 1941, when he took over, Tedder found himself 
almost without R.A.F. air transport. It has been noted already 
that civil aircraft helped out R.A.F. movements during the 
Battle of Britain. In the battles which developed in the Western 
Desert, the R.A.F. and the Army were woefully lacking in 
freight and passenger craft. With no new transport machines 
being manufactured in Britain, all had to come from America. 

Tedder’s need was not only for air transport in and across 
Africa but also throughout the Levant and to Iraq. The plan was 
for the use of airline machines organized on regular services by 
experienced airline people. The existing capacity was not 
adequate in itself. Tedder needed far more transport than could 
be supplied by B.O.A.C. alone, so service aircraft with their 
crews were diverted to B.O.A.C. These machines were mainly 
Lockheed Lodestars, which had been ordered originally by the 
French but delivered to the Royal Air Force. B.O.A.C. took 
them over, trained the crews and set up a large maintenance base 
at Asmara in Eritrea for the servicing of the combined fleet. 

Flexibility was an essential element in the Tedder Plan. The 
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aircraft had to assemble from time to time at moments of emer- 
gency for mass operations carrying men, supplies and casualties 
within battle areas. Crews would be called off routine operations 
in the peaceful parts of the network to do ferry jobs right into 
the front line, carrying live ammunition, fuel, blood plasma, 
senior officers, evacuating wounded, important prisoners or 
such precious cargo as a captured enemy cipher machine. On 
such duties the merchant airmen served in the Battle of Alamein. 
They continued until there was no further need of them. 

When Japan entered the war on December 8, 1941, quite 
detailed plans were already in existence for three separate 
variations of the Horseshoe Route between Burma and Australia. 
The phases of withdrawal are best seen on the map between 
pages 201-202. 

At the same time as the various phases of withdrawal were 
being worked out, B.O.A.C., with ever-increasing world-com- 
mitments, came up against a grave shortage of air crews. Two 
months before Japan entered the war, therefore, arrangements 
were made that the Australian crews of Qantas, who had been 
going as far as Singapore, should fly on to Karachi. The burden 
of carrying on in the face of Japanese aggression in constantly 
worsening conditions fell almost entirely upon the Australian 
merchant airmen. It is to their credit, therefore, that the life- 
line between Britain and Australia over this critical area remained 
open for as long as it did. 

The carefully planned phases of withdrawal were telescoped 
into a few days of frantic rearrangement owing to the speed 
with which the Japanese struck out. The B.O.A.C. Director 
General, Mr. W. L. (now Lord) Runciman, together with the 
Regional Director for India, Mr. J. W. S. Brancker, son of Sir 
Sefton, were almost trapped in Bangkok where they had been 
studying the new arrangements at first hand. They were intending 
to leave on the regular east-bound flying-boat on that Monday 
morning when Japan went to war. In the early hours, however, 
the local office learned that the Japanese were already in Siam 
and were expected in Bangkok within a couple of hours — and the 
flying-boat had, of course, been diverted to one of the alter- 
native routes which these officials had come to study. Japanese 
troops arrived that evening. There was no resistance, indeed 

>3 
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there was pleasantness all round. Making the best of the atmos- 
phere, the men of the airline then spent the night in Bangkok, 
went to the railway station the following morning and break- 
fasted in the restaurant in time to catch the 9.^0 train to Pitsanu- 
lok in the north of the country. From there, by specially 
chartered aircraft, bullock and primitive canoe, and with a 
certain amount of walking, they made their way into the then 
safe territory of Burma. 

The story now is a gallant one of retreat, withdrawal and 
rescue, punctuated by loss and disaster. The Japanese entered 
Burma on December 13. Penang in Malaya was evacuated a few 
days later. By the end of the month Singapore was threatened. 
During these days the flying-boats were busy ferrying ammunition 
and fuel to shore up our retreating forces, bringing out women 
and children. All reserve aircraft with crews and engineers were 
moved from Singapore to Batavia during the middle of the 
month. On December 22, Captain C. E. Madge took Cassiopeia 
by way of the Andaman Islands into Singapore with a load of 
urgently needed ammunition. Taking off from Singapore roads, 
the hull of the flying-boat struck a submerged object. Cassiopeia 
flooded and floated just long enough for the crew of the upper 
flight deck to scramble out. First Officer Blunt went back along 
the sinking hull and forced open the rear escape hatch. Diving 
into the flooded passenger cabin, he managed to bring out one 
of the four passengers, but she did not survive. 

Within a week, the bombardment of Singapore started. The 
standby staff of the airline moved back to Batavia and organized 
shuttle services between that city and Singapore, all regular 
flying-boat services south of Rangoon having been suspended. 
The Australian crews now flying to Singapore in their unarmed 
craft carried out some of the most perilous civil air operations 
of the whole war and suffered many casualties, for the skies 
were crowded with enemy aircraft and there was frequent air 
bombardment in other ports of call. There was nothing which 
they could do to avoid air interception. Against the dangers of 
being caught on the surface, they developed a technique of 
tuning in to the radio station at the next port of call. If they 
received news of an alert, they would put down on some lonely 
stretch of coastal water until the all clear sounded. At a con- 
venient distance from Singapore there was a little bay along the 
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coast discovered by Captain O. F. Y. Thomas which became 
known as ‘Thomas’s Funk-hole’. 

The British Minister of State, Mr. Duff Cooper (later Viscount 
Norwich) was brought out of Singapore in mid-January. In spite 
of ever-increasing air raids and later shelling from the mainland, 
the flying-boats continued to operate until February 3, when 
Captain W. H. Crowther took the last craft into Singapore, 
bringing out forty passengers in bright moonlight. After this the 
B.O.A.C. launch continued rescue work ferrying evacuees out 
to shipping in the roads, before itself escaping to Java. 

Singapore before its surrender on February i g was not by any 
means the only dangerous spot. For example. Captain A. Koch 
took the flying-boat Corio out of Darwin with reinforcements 
for Surabaya, intending to return with women and children. 
Just short of Koepang, which has already figured in this narrative 
in earlier adventures in more peaceful days, and which was then 
being bombed, Koch ran into a patrol of seven Japanese fighters. 

He dived to sea-level, running for the nearest beach. The first 
few bursts from the fighters’ guns killed most of his passengers 
and wounded him in the arm and leg. In spite of his wounds, 
Koch took what evasive action he could with cool deliberation, 
waiting till the stream of tracer bullets was beating against the 
windows of his cockpit then swerving violently towards them, 
a manoeuvre which brought the flying-boat out of the line of 
fire. His wing tip floats were dipping into the surface of the sea 
every time he swerved. He was still some miles from land when 
the end came. With two engines on fire, Corio lost speed. When 
he tried to put her down, her nose plunged into the water. 

Koch himself was thrown clear with two of his officers and 
three passengers. With one of the passengers, who like himself 
was a strong swimmer, Koch decided to attempt the five-mile 
swim to the beach to bring help to the others, though he was 
only able to use his arms. After several hours they reached the 
breakers and were joined afterwards by three other survivors. 
Eventually they managed to reach the Dutch authorities in 
Koepang and were taken off in a flying-boat. 

After this the route from Surabaya to Darwin was abandoned. 
In its place a new shuttle service was opened from Broome to 
Tjilatjap. This service was intended for the transport of urgent 
supplies for the defence of Java and three flying-boats, Circe, 
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Coriolanus and Corinthian were used. But even as they began to 
operate, Java was being over-run by the Japanese and the flying- 
boats were engaged in rescue work. When Circe and Corinthian 
left Java on February 28, 1942, for Broome, only Corinthian 
arrived, Circe having been shot down by enemy fighters. By this 
time Darwin had already been bombed by the Japanese and 
Broome, crowded with refugees, shipping and aircraft, was 
threatened. There on the morning of March 3, the flying-boat 
Corinna was being refuelled. Passengers and crew were waiting 
on the jetty. Fourteen other types of flying-boats, most of them 
from Java, were waiting their turn to refuel — and Japanese 
fight ers struck, burning and sinking every flying-boat in the 
harbour. Thus, with the greater part of the flying-boat fleet lost 
in that sector, the Horseshoe Route was broken — but only for 
a matter of months. 

Catalina aircraft were being ferried over nearly 8,000 ocean 
miles from the Pacific Coast of America to Australia. These two- 
engined flying-boats, noisy but wonderfully efficient, were not 
in any sense airliners. They were to be used for supplying 
Australian troops fighting against the Japanese in the islands. They 
were also to be the means of mending the Horseshoe, for the 
experience in their long-range ocean use gained by Qantas 
resulted in their being suggested for direct flights across the 
Indian Ocean. The British and Australian Governments agreed 
on a direct flight to replace the Malayan sector of the Horseshoe. 
B.O.A.C. crews flew such Catalinas as Britain could spare to 
Ceylon, where they were handed over to the R.A.F. At first 
the spanning of the Indian Ocean from Ceylon to Perth, Australia, 
was a secret military operation. Then, in June 1943, the new 
route was handed over to B.O.A.C. and Qantas. Captain W. H. 
Crowther, the distinguished Australian pilot who had planned 
the new route, was placed in charge. 

The first south-bound Catalina service was flown by Captain 
R. B. Tapp. He took 27 hours and minutes, carrying diplo- 
matic and troop mail as well as extra fuel. The next trip, in July 
1942, took 28 hours 32 minutes, carrying a passenger, diplomatic 
mail and airgraphs. Soon they were able to carry three passengers 
on these trips. It should be added that these passengers had to have 
some degree of toughness as well as priority importance. They 
had to stand in the forward compartment for take-off, acting as 
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ballast to trim the overburdened flying-boat. They remained in 
that position for some hours until enough fuel had been con- 
sumed to allow them to go aft and sit down. The only space 
aboard for a stretch was in the gun deck aft between the two 
semi-spherical blisters. There was no smoking and only scratch 
meals. There was, however, an unofficial honour which went 
with the trip. It was the ‘Order of the Double Sunrise’, for these 
flights took so long that passengers and crew enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of seeing the sun rise twice in the course of the non-stop 
trip. When the last Catalina service came into Perth in July 
1945*, the record was 271 crossings made in an average time of 
27 hours with over one million accident-free miles flown. 

The service was started ad hoc by the R.A.F., then once 
weekly from July 1943 by Q.E.A. and three times a fortnight 
from October when the route was extended from Ceylon to 
Karachi. The route was reinforced in July 1943 with two con- 
verted Liberator bombers flown out to Australia by B.O.A.C. 
These landplanes provided a faster service with better facilities 
all round and the name Kangaroo, now inherited jointly by 
Qantas and B.O.A.C. was given to their service between Perth 
and Colombo. Captain O. P. Jones of B.O.A.C. flew as Com- 
mander on the initial service and adviser to Qantas. 

The flying-boat remained the vital link in this chain of Com- 
monwealth communications until 194^, when a new landplane 
service was started with Lancastrians which were civilian versions 
of the famous Lancaster bombers. This trunk line from London 
to Karachi was operated by B.O.A.C., thence via Ceylon to 
Sydney by Q.E.A. Its achievements belong to the post-war story. 
From this brief survey of the Horseshoe Route, we must now 
turn once more to the other side of the world pattern, the 
realization in war of the Atlantic Bridge. 



CHAPTER XII 


ATLANTIC AND BOARDROOM WAR 


W AR having prevented Britain at the outset from carrying 
fare-paying passengers across the Atlantic, the honour 
of being the first had gone to the Americans (in the 
summer of 1939) who had shared with us all the earlier stages 
of the great experiment. The apparent loss of the first Atlantic 
fare-paying traffic was more than balanced by the B.O.A.C. 
effort in pioneering the Atlantic Bridge, in which Canada played 
a prominent part. Moreover, the management of B.O.A.C. itself 
was almost a war casualty. The war very nearly throttled the new 
organization at birth. While the honours of the Atlantic were 
being shared by merchant airmen and men of the R.A.F., the 
conflicts between the expediency of war and the claims of post- 
war progress were being fought out in filing trays, at conference 
tables, in Parliament and in the boardroom in London. 

That British merchant airmen could, and did, fly the Atlantic 
even when Britain stood alone in 1940 was of immense prestige 
value. While the Battle of Britain was at its height, and German 
propaganda, powerful in the United States at that time, was pro- 
claiming that London was in ruins, the flying-boat Ciure, in her 
camouflage paint, calmly flew in to circle New York and alight 
at her moorings at La Guardia. She carried a relatively small 
item of especial significance — a few bundles of British newspapers 
dated September 15-, 1940, the day of the turning point in the 
Battle of Britain. 

The Germans had declared that British newspapers had been 
wiped out with the rest of our civilization. What better evidence 
to the contrary could be offered? The New York Post wrote: 

‘Bombs are dropping in or near Fleet Street every night, and 
the plants of two great London newspapers have already been 
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damaged, but all are continuing to publish more or less as 
usual. This copy reached New York yesterday aboard the 
flying-boat C/are, only three days after it had rolled off the 
presses around the corner from Fleet Street. It was edited and 
printed under the heaviest bombardment of the war to date, 
but its columns do not emphasize that. In fact, the traditional 
British under-statement is applied to the account of the raid 
then in progress. ... It will be seen from the front-page 
headlines that there is no attempt to conceal bad news such as 
the bombing of Buckingham Palace.’ 

This was surely one of the most telling individual propaganda 
gestures of the war. 

George Woods Flumphery now reappears in a new capacity. 
Before the Battle of Britain began he had been telling the British 
Purchasing Commission in the United States that the twin- 
engined aircraft on order from American factories could be 
flown across the ocean. They had been going by ship in packing 
cases — a slow, dangerous and wasteful means of transport, par- 
ticularly when Britain was in such dire need. In July 1940, the 
Commission sent a letter to Woods Humphery, which stated: 

T understand that as a result of your and Pirie’s [Air Com- 
modore Pirie, Air Attache to the British Embassy, Washington] 
conversation with Sir Henry Self recently, it was agreed, 
subject to confirmation from Canada and England, that you 
will be responsible for flying across the Lockheed Hudsons, 
working with an organization in conjunction with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway.’ 

Just as Britain had active and enthusiastic support from 
Australian airmen at the far end of the Horseshoe Route, so the 
Canadians threw their energies into the Atlantic Bridge, which 
suddenly became such a vital factor in the strategy of the war. 
Woods Humphery was appointed assistant to the Chairman of a 
new Air Service Department set up by the C.P.R. to organize 
the departure end in Canada. At his suggestion, the organization 
of the flying and operational side of the new venture was put in 
the hands of some of his most experienced former colleagues 
of Imperial Airways, now B.O.A.C. Accordingly, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Burchall, who had been with Woods Humphery 
for so many years, was brought over to Montreal as General 
Manager with Captain A. S. Wilcockson, who had carried out 
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the experimental Atlantic flights in 1937, as Operations Manager. 
Captains D. C. T. Bennett, R. H. Page, I. G. Ross and C. J. 
Powell joined the organization shortly afterwards. 

Bennett and Page went to the Lockheed factory in California 
to take over the first two Hudsons, which were to be used to 
train the Atlantic crews. America still being neutral, these two 
experienced Captains belonging to a State at war had to travel 
as passengers in the Hudsons as far as the Canadian border. The 
bombers were not allowed to fly across the frontier into a 
belligerent country. They were therefore grounded and solemnly 
towed across by a horse. 

This absurdity was the least of the problems to be faced. The 
aircraft themselves, which were coming through but slowly, had 
to be modified for the ocean crossing. There was an acute 
shortage of crews; particularly of navigators, though B.O.A.C. 
sent twelve complete crews across by sea. Canadians and 
Americans who volunteered had to be selected and trained. As 
always, the ocean weather was the greatest problem of all. The 
North Atlantic had never been flownri in either direction in winter 
and there were many prophets of woe who said that this was 
impossible under war conditions of radio silence. The authorities 
themselves, on both sides of the Atlantic, were reconciled to a 
substantial percentage of loss, to be off-set against the heavy losses 
which were already incurred at sea and the great gain in time to 
be achieved by the air ferry. 

Fortunately, Gander Airport, since familiar to so many 
Atlantic passengers, was sufficiently developed for use. Like 
Shannon, it was the outcome of the pre-war conference at Ottawa 
which laid the foundations of the Atlantic Bridge. It had cost the 
British Government a million pounds, of which Newfoundland 
had paid a sixth. At the time when the first Hudson arrived there, 
in the autumn of 1940, it was just serviceable as an airfield and 
only just habitable for airmen. It possessed one hangar and one 
administrative hut. For living accommodation, there were two 
railway sleeping coaches with a dining car. 

D. C. T. Bennett, as Flying Superintendent, was in charge of 
all operational arrangements and was also to be the leader of the 
seven Hudsons which were to make the first crossing. C. J. 
Powell was responsible for all arrangements on the ground. It 
was thus very much a B.O.A.C. undertaking. As Bennett flew 
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up from Montreal on November lo, 1940 he sent radio instruc- 
tions that the whole formation was to be ready to leave that night. 
At Gander snow and ice had to be cleared away from the six 
aircraft that were waiting. They had to be thawed out. 

The band of the military garrison, the Queen’s Own Rifles, 
serenaded the crews in their dining car and afterwards played 
them off to ^ Therein always be an Englan(}\ Among their number 
were men from the United States, Canada, Australia and Britain; 
not only airline men but bush pilots, barnstormers, sky-writers 
and business men, all trained by B.O.A.C. As a gesture of con- 
fidence, each wore a red Remembrance Day poppy. One long 
dark night and the whole expanse of the Atlantic separated them 
from November 1 1 in the United Kingdom. 

The twenty-two Canadian poppies were proudly worn the 
next day when the formation arrived intact at Aldergrove in 
Northern Ireland. In spite of the North- American accents, the 
ten-gallon hats and Texan boots, the weary unshaven men had to 
go through the pretence of having flown across from England. 
For security reasons, there could be no limelighted reception, 
in spite of the fact that they had pioneered a new route in the 
depth of winter under war conditions. After flying on to England, 
they were simply and quietly sent back by ship to Canada for 
further flights. 

‘They wanted to look around and go places [writes the 
officer who was in charge of the return journey]. But Head- 
quarters wanted the men to go back quickly. There was then 
no return air service, but there was a ship for Canada due that 
day. The last of the seven aircraft landed at about noon, and 
the embarkation officials wanted all passengers to be on board 
at 3 p.m. Thoughts of “going places” were dashed to the 
ground; those pioneers of Atlantic ferrying stood only for 
about two and a half hours on the soil of England, and most of 
that soil was a hangar floor. They were on board just after 
three o’clock and the situation was saved by the Embarkation 
Officer producing a tray of whiskies and soda, this being the 
first liquid or solid refreshment these men had taken in 

‘It was evening before I had finished clearing up. We had 
just finished dinner when several of the men, who we 
thought were safely on board, came into the hotel at the port. 
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They were in much better spirits. Someone had tried to stop 
them leaving the ship, but when they found out that it was 
not leaving until the early hours of the morning they replied, 
“O.K. we’ll be back”, and protests from police and sentries 
went unheeded. 

‘While they were walking into the centre of the town, an air 
raid had started; they told me how they had been in a shelter 
and Hank had led the kiddies in singing. They had seen and 
heard a few bombj> exploding, and they began to think that 
things were turning out according to plan after all. Their only 
desire then was to take back some souvenirs. “What sort of 
town is this,” one said, “where you can’t buy anything after 
6 p.m.” But he got his souvenir by buying one packet of every 
kind of cigarette in stock at the hotel, many of them brands 
that I had never heard of, and at last he was satisfied and went 
back to the ship.’ 

There were several more waves of Hudsons in flights led by 
Captains Page, Store and Bennett. The formation flying was 
abandoned owing to the difficulty of keeping contact between 
groups of aircraft, and also because navigational instruments and 
trained navigators were becoming available. Aircraft flew indivi- 
dually and in ever-increasing numbers. There was reoganization 
on the ground. Lord Beaverbrook’s Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion took over from the C.P.R. and formed Atlantic Ferry 
Organization. In the summer of 1941, this in turn was taken 
over bv the newly-formed Ferry Command of the R.A.F. This 
organization was merged two years later into R.A.F. Transport 
Command. 

Aircrews were never more precious than in those days, and 
it was unacceptable that they should cross the Atlantic in one 
direction at 200 miles an hour and travel back in the other at 
10 knots. A service of Liberator bombers was therefore laid on 


to fill this need. Bennett carried out the first flight of this service 
in 1941 with a Liberator carrying Lord Dowding, of Battle of 
Britain fame, three other passengers and diplomatic mail. The 
first west-bound Liberator, operated by Captain Youell, was 
delayed at Blackpool by a bomb landing 2 g yards away but made 


a successful crossing with seven ferry pilots as passengers a few 
days later. 


During the next two months more than 20 flights were made in 
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each direction, and in September 1941 B.O.A.C. were called 
upon to take over. They operated what became known as the 
Return Ferry Service with a fleet of 10 Liberators, Captain A. S. 
Wilcockson being in charge as Operations Controller. 

At the beginning, these were not equipped for ocean flying at 
great heights in winter. Ice was the chief enemy and the 
Liberators had to go to 20,000 feet to avoid it. There was no 
system of heating for the interior of the aircraft. Only after 
various experiments had been tried was it found possible to 
harness the engines^ exhaust system to this purpose. Until this 
was done, passengers, many of them middle-aged men on 
important war missions, travelled in discomfort and even danger. 
There were no seats in the Liberators in those days, the passengers 
simply bedding down on mattresses on the floor. A careless or a 
sleepy passenger might well go in danger of frostbite. On a 
west-bound journey, one traveller, who had removed his gloves, 
lost all the fingers of both hands. 

Prominent among those who flew the Return Ferry was Captain 
O. P. Jones and one of the better stories about him relates to a 
Return Ferry trip. 

‘Midway across [states Merchant Airmen] the light at the 
instrument panel failed. The second pilot, making his first 
Atlantic flight, was at the controls at the time, and Captain 
Jones retired to the engineer’s position, to write up his log- 
book by the glow from the dials on that panel. Flight Engineer 
Stack made way for him, and sat down on the floor to eat an 
apple. 

‘At that moment, over the middle of the Atlantic, all four 
engines cut out simultaneously. It transpired later that the 
pilot, adjusting the automatic controls in darkness, had acci- 
dentally pulled the master switch for all engines. They were 
then at about 14,000 feet, and they glided rapidly to 6,000 
feet before the captain, striding forward, had remedied the 
mishap and brought the engines to life again. But before he 
did so, he closed his log book with some deliberation, laid 
his pen down beside it, turned to the engineer, and remarked, 
“Strangely quiet, isn’t it, Mr. Stack?” ’ 

By the end of the war (V.J. Day) B.O.A.C. aircraft on 
missions and services throughout the war had flown sixty-five 
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million miles. The Corporation as a Government service had 
carried 32^,000 passengers. Out of the total of 83 members of 
the Corporation’s staff who died on flying duties during the whole 
war period, 29 Captains had been lost. 

Throughout these years the higher management in London 
underwent many changes. There were times indeed when it 
almost passed out of existence. When Imperial Airways and 
British Airways were amalgamated by legislation and flung 
together by the impact of war, there seemed at least the dominat- 
ing character of Reith to mould the new concern. But this was 
not to be. Reith himself, as he confesses in his memoirs, was 
awaiting day by day a telephone message which he hoped would 
call him to higher things. 

‘On January 3, 1940, I went to Bristol to take the chair at 
a board of inquiry into the loss of an aircraft near Malta. That 
evening and most of the night Runciman and I talked about 
the parlous state of civil aviation; we decided that one or 
other of us should immediately set off on a tour of all the 
routes; it would take some months to accomplish. Which of 
us to go ? Next morning I attended the weekly meeting of the 
management committee and after lunch set out for home. 
Runciman came to guide me through the tortuous streets; 
between the centre and outskirts of Bristol it was decided I 
should go. It was a duty; it would be interesting; the staff 
along the routes, and the associated companies, would be 
glad to have a visit from the chairman. It was not at all what I 
would have imagined myself doing in war-time but the 
journey round the world would at least get me away from the 
exasperations of idleness, of continual waiting; the sooner it 
started the better. I told my wife what was to happen; 
naturally she did not like it; but her disquiet was unnecessary. 
For the telephone rang at last. 

‘Two days later I received a telegram: ^^Congratulations on 
jrour appointment as a Minister oj the Crown although it entails 
great loss to us. The very best wishes for the future from all of us. 
Imperial and British Airways.” I was sorry to leave them; 
they seemed sorry too.’ 

He left in charge Runciman, his Director General, a new- 
comer to the business. Apart from the diversity of the war 
pattern, some of which we have already noted in these chapters, 
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the new man had to face an astonishing managerial situation. 
There were to be no new British civil airliners while the war 
was on. One of the most promising new promotions, the Fairey 
F.C.i, had to be dropped out of hand. With the whole existing 
fleet placed entirely at the disposal of the Air Minister, the 
Government was to pay the costs of the operations of the Cor- 
poration every year, offsetting them against the revenue from 
mails, passengers and freight. The London Headquarters had 
moved to Bristol, most of the flying-boat maintenance was moved 
from Hythe to Durban, and bases were established in Egypt at 
Cairo and Kasfareit, at Asmara, at Baltimore and Montreal and in 
several other places. These overseas units were connected with 
Headquarters only by cable. The Air Ministry’s Department of 
Civil Aviation became the sole arbiter and initiator in all matters 
of air transport policy, taking its policy line from the Air Council 
and the Supreme Command. Of the ‘initiative and responsibility’ 
granted to the new Corporation under the British Overseas Air- 
ways Act of 1939, there was soon precious little to be seen. 

With Churchill in power. Sir Archibald Sinclair had been 
appointed Air Minister. The Hon. Clive Pearson had succeeded 
Reith as Chairman of B.O.A.C. Something of the confusion that 
had grown up round the status and function of B.O.A.C. is 
indicated in extracts from a letter sent by Pearson to Sinclair in 
February 1943: 

‘Looking to the future, we envisage a rapid expansion of air 
transport both during and after the war, and we have con- 
sidered whether we are well placed to meet it. The Corporation, 
as it appears to us, if they can be given full information regarding 
the intentions and requirements of the Government, can . . . 
make their plans and be responsible for putting them into 
execution. Alternatively, the Corporation can be given the 
limited responsibility of carrying out specific orders. 

‘We feel that we are not in either of the above positions 
and that, as your appointed members, we are in an anomalous 
situation. Moreover, not being an independent concern, we 
have not the discretion in directing policy such as would rest 
with a commercial undertaking; while, on the other hand, not 
being a branch of the public service, we have not the defined 
and regulated authority of a Service of the Crown. . . .’ 

He went on to suggest that the 
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‘Board of Members should be strengthened and in par- 
ticular the Chairman should be one who at least informally 
would have access to the Ministers of the many Government 
Departments with which the activities of the Corporation 
are concerned. . . 

He pointed out that there was overlapping between the work 
of B.O. A.C. and Air Ministry, that specialist staff was being taken 
by the Ministry of Labour and that the future was obscure. 

‘. . . we believe that most post-war planning can be done 
without detriment to the prosecution of the war and without 
awaiting the settlement of international questions. We assume 
that whatever system of international air transport is estab- 
lished after the war, some part of it will be in the hands of 
British operators. 

‘Can we be informed whether it is intended that the Cor- 
poration should remain the sole British instrument for overseas 
air transport, or if not, then what limitations are intended ? 

‘In sum, should we regard ourselves as a branch of the Air 
Ministry, which means, as we see it, that we are debarred 
from making as a corporation any contribution to the discussion 
of air transport policy? Or should we regard ourselves as a 
body under the Act free to formulate policy and express 
it?’ 

Air Ministry acknowledged this letter and invited Pearson to a 
meeting on March i , 1943 — where he first learnt oflicially about 
the formation of R.A.F. Transport Command. This, as we now 
know, was a world organization, in certain sectors running 
parallel with routes already operated by B.O. A.C. with whom 
clearly there had to be the closest collaboration. 

As Director General, Runciman fought against the notion of 
Corporation subservience to the new Command. 

‘The Corporation’s specialized skill was the operation of 
regular trunk services, and it was not equipped to do ferrying, 
airborne troop movements, taxi services and so forth with 
which the Command would be concerned. The Command had 
not the Corporation’s knowledge of airline work. . . . 

‘The Corporation and the Air Ministry had . . . arrangements 
with neutral and Allied countries covering air transport 
services. These were outside the scope of the R.A.F. The 
Corporation would depend on the R.A.F. for the means of 
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operating the services. . . . That these should be provided from 
one common source was right and economical. 

‘Similarly, the regular scheduled services on any route 
should be provided by one operator, the Corporation; there 
should not be two sets of such services. 

‘The Command would thus, as it were, manage the railway 
line, using it themselves for certain classes of traffic and 
providing the means for all classes of traffic. The Corporation, 
acting to the requirements of the Air Ministry, would run 
over the line such regular long-distance services as were 
needed. . . . 

‘In this way, associated in a common enterprise the Cor- 
poration and Command would each play an assigned part. 
The Command would not be free to tell the Corporation how 
to conduct its services any more than the Corporation could 
instruct the Command on other matters.’ 

The Brabazon Committee at this time had already been at work 
studying the question of building up a fleet of British civil air- 
craft after the war. This, with its hopes for the future, par- 
ticularly weighed with the minds of those at the head of B.O.A.C. 
By 1943 the war had already begun to take a favourable turn. 
B.O.A.C. was acutely aware that American airline companies, 
their strongest potential rivals, were collaborating with the U.S. 
Transport Command in building up experience and services for 
use immediately war was over. Loss of identity and subjugation to 
R.A.F. Transport Command, though it might serve to rule out all 
possible duplication of effort in winning the war, seemed to be a 
direct threat to the present management and future develop- 
ment of the airline. The Board felt so strongly about this that 
when discussions with Air Ministry reached an impasse in the 
middle of March 1943, the Chairman, Pearson, the Director 
General, Runciman, and two other Members of the Board 
resigned, leaving only d’Erlanger, who at that time was running 
Air Transport Auxiliary. 

Left virtually without Directors, the heads of Departments in 
the Corporation held an emergency meeting on their own and 
proposed that Reith, then a peer and out of office, should be 
brought back. The Air Minister requested the staff to withdraw 
this plea. Another meeting was held at which the staff decided 
not to withdraw. It was only a few days later when it became 
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clear that the Air Minister had already invited people to serve 
on the Board that the request was withdrawn. 

Sir Harold Howitt, a financial expert, as Chairman, Sir Simon 
Marks of Marks and Spencer and John Marchbank, formerly 
General Secretary to the National Union of Railwaymen, were 
then appointed to the Board and these appointments were 
debated in both Houses of Parliament in 1943. In May new 
appointments were made. Viscount Knollys became Chairman 
with Howitt as Deputy Chairman. Air Commodore A. C. 
Critchley became the new Director General and Commandant 
Pauline Gower, who had been in charge of the Women’s Ferry 
Section of A.T.A., was appointed to the Board. The Aeroplane of 
May 28 made this comment. 

‘One conclusion to be drawn from most of the recent 
appointments to the Board of the Corporation is that the Air 
Ministry discounts experience of air route operation and 
believes air transport will thrive on business management. 
Banker, accountant, multiple shop proprietor, trade union 
organizer, an “A” licence pilot and a woman “B” licence 
pilot, now comprise the Board whose policy will be carried 
into doubtless vigorous effect by an officer who in civil life 
was a leader in popular sport. ... To choose such a Board and 
to arm it with a chief officer who is said “never to have lost a 
friend or enemy’’ is either an extremely subtle method of 
obtaining startling results without appearing to plan them, or a 
naive attempt to mix oil with water. Whether the Ministry 
would like to have its hand forced by the Director General 
who has a reputation for getting things done, we cannot tell. 
Nor, if that were so, could the Ministry have any guarantee 
with the Board so constituted, that the best things would be 
done or that things would be done in the best way. The diffi- 
culties which led to the resignation of the former Directors 
still remain to be resolved.* 

The difficulties went fundamentally unresolved, though 
Critchley made sweeping reorganizations within the framework 
of management. Then, on April i, 194^, civil aviation at long 
last was recognized as a force of sufficient significance to merit a 
Minister of its own. Viscount Swinton, who had been Air 
Minister from 1933: to 1938, was appointed as the First Minister 
of Civil Aviation, with Cabinet rank. Mr. W. D. R. Perkins, 
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whose questions in the House of Commons attacking the 
management of Imperial Airways had led to the Cadman inquiry, 
became First Parliamentary Secretary to the new Ministry. 

There followed the Swinton Plan, which was a blue print for 
a post-war B.O.A.C. The Corporation was to be responsible for 
all Commonwealth routes, the trunk lines to China and the Far 
East and the North Atlantic. In all these activities it was to 
collaborate with British shipping interests. The European and 
United Kingdom air services were to be entrusted to another 
chosen instrument, which was to be founded upon the four main 
Railway Companies then in existence. Another organization was 
to be set up for services to South America. These proposals met 
with a mixed reception. 

Before the plan could be implemented, the Labour victory of 
1945 changed the face of things, and altered at least the frame- 
work of this story, with its plans for State control of civil 
aviation. 

Whatever changes took place at the top, however, the achieve- 
ments of the rank and file of the British Merchant Air Service in 
general and of B.O.A.C. in particular stood firm — so did 
problems of the future. Britain ended the war with a magnificent 
record in civil aviation but without her own aircraft with which 
to carry on. B.O.A.C. possessed a proud war record but its 
identity had been almost vitiated in the process. A letter pub- 
lished in the Aeroplane ventilated the feelings of what may be 
termed the senior rank and file for an organization which seemed 
at that time to be woefully run down. 

‘Today we are bitter and bewildered. We watch with 
amazement and envy, the steady flow into B.O.A.C. of 
Marquesses, Group Captains and Wing Commanders and 
first-class golfers, commencing in the highest of grades and 
at salaries that we, after ig years of hard work, mainly over- 
seas, still dream about. 

‘We, on return from many years’ continuous overseas service, 
often without leave, find ourselves unwanted, often imknown 
to our new masters, and our wide and varied experience 
apparently rated as of little or no value. 

‘Many of us would gladly have joined up at the commence- 
ment of the war but were not allowed to do so, and, overseas, 
could do nothing about it. Today we feel that the new regime 

14 
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controlling B.O.A.C. would be only too glad to see the last 
of us go and may even have decided to do so. 

‘Perhaps our last hope is that Viscount Knollys reads your 
columns and may want to know something of this matter. We 
seem to have no channels for presenting our case and, frankly, 
fear to do so ! ’ 

Such criticism, with its suggestion that the airline was 
recruiting the wrong kind of men, was one of the less happy 
hangovers of war which mingled with the proud war record. 
How the Corporation was, so to speak, unscrambled from that 
situation to hold its own against world-wide competition in the 
post-war years and indeed to make a profit by 1952 is our concern 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE POST-WAR YEARS 

•F " 


B .o.a.c. came out of the war with renewed competition, a 
reinforced world- wide obligation, controversial legisla- 
tion, chaotic finance and a very mixed fleet of aircraft. 
There were seventeen British and American types equipped with 
sixteen different types of engine in their two hundred and seven 
aircraft. There were seven types of flying-boat and ten types of 
landplane. Of the latter only the Dakota and Lodestar which 
were American, the York and the Lancastrian, which were 
developments of British bombers, could be considered as 
passenger aircraft. These machines were scattered at maintenance 
and operational bases at Hum, Poole, Whitchurch, Durban, 
Montreal, Baltimore, and Cairo. As fare-paying passenger 
machines, except, perhaps, for the Dakotas, they were com- 
pletely uneconomic — and even the Dakota was outdated for 
long-range work. There was no future in them, in competition 
with the new airliners already built in the United States whose 
aircraft manufacturers had become the universal providers for 
the world. One of Britain’s greater sacrifices to the war effort 
had been the cessation of all development and manufacture of 
transport aircraft — and the handing of this side of the industry 
to the manufacturers of the United States. When peace came, 
B.O.A.C. felt the cold wind of this bitter war-winning decision 
which had had to be made in order that the Royal Air Force 
should fight its way to victory. 

As in the First World War, however, when Northcliffe with 
H. G. Wells and other Members of his 1917 Committee had 
sat down to study problems of civil aviation in the peace that 
was to follow, so during 1942 and 1943 a committee of experts, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Brabazon of Tara, had met to 
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make recommendations for future aircraft. In this lay the main 
hope for B.O.A.C. to rebuild almost from scratch during the 
post-war years. New aircraft in keeping with a new age of 
aviation were, after all, the first necessity for survival, what- 
ever might be the managerial and political difficulties of a 
weakened, cumbersome and widely dispersed organization on the 

Brabazon Committee, starting work in the darkest days 
of the war before the tide had turned in our favour, did its job 
well. The ideas it originated were not only in keeping with the 
new age which was to follow but, in respect of the Comet, 
enabled Britain to make a dramatic bid for world leadership in 
aviation. The Comet stemmed directly from Brabazon recom- 
mendations. This brilliantly conceived aircraft met misfortune 
which had profound effects upon B.O.A.C. in the post-war 
years. 

The post-war period began with Lord Winster as Labour 
successor to Lord Swinton at the new Ministry of Civil Aviation. 
With the new Government came the Winster plan, from which 
developed the Civil Aviation Act of 1946 nationalizing the air 
transport industry and creating two new Corporations, British 
European Airways and British South American Airways to divide 
the field with B.O.A.C. As the air services within Europe re- 
opened after the fall of Hitler, and civil aviation took over from 
R.A.F. Transport Command those intended to be maintained 
on a civil footing, B.E.A. was already virtually operating inde- 
pendently as the European Division of B.O.A.C. before the 
Act was passed. B.S.A.A. operated its first service to South 
America on March 15-, 1946. 

Before the changes had been officially made, however, 
Critchley sent in his resignation to Winster. . . , 

‘The announcement by the Government that we are no 
longer to have a national organization for the development of 
civil aviation, but three or more State-owned independent 
imdertakings, renders changes in the organization of B.O.A.C. 
imperative, if it is to be run economically. We have now a 
Minister, a whole-time Chairman and a Chief Executive. For 
the reduced task to be undertaken this, I feel, is top-heavy 
and extravagant, especially at a time when we must preach 
and show an example of economy in all ways to junior grades 


ground 

The 
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in this Corporation. May I, therefore, ask you to release me 
from my appointment as Director General. . . .’ 

Lord Knollys remained Chairman until 1947, when he was 
succeeded by Sir Harold Hartley who in turn was succeeded by 
Sir Miles Thomas in 1949. Echoing the thoughts of many people 
in the business, one newspaper murmured: ‘Boards may come 
and Boards may go, but British air services go on for ever,’ when 
in February 1 946, a new Board — the third since the Corporation’s 
birth in 1940 — was announced, only to be changed again a few 
weeks later when British European Airways was formed. 

It was recognized as a post-war necessity that the work of 
B.O.A.C. would have to be carried on by obsolete, stop-gap 
and makeshift aircraft, reinforced by purchases from America 
until such time as British-built machines would be forthcoming. 
Though the fleet had increased during the war, there were still 
not enough aircraft to go round. 

‘In the summer of 1 946 [stated a Ministry report] the demand 
for air transport overseas, after six years of war, was so great 
that the available resources were entirely insufficient to satisfy 
itf The immediate task, therefore, was to select for operation 
those services for which there was the greatest need. Sometimes 
this entailed the withdrawal of a service in one part of the 
world in order to provide a more essential service elsewhere. 
Thus, a B.O.A.C. Dakota service to Karachi was withdrawn 
early in 1946 in order that the aircraft might be used on new 
services to Europe : similarly a Sunderland service to Calcutta 
was withdrawn and the aircraft put into service on a new route 
to Australia.’ 

The North Atlantic route offered both the greatest challenge 
and the greatest rewards. Based at Baltimore were the three 
Boeing flying-boats which had won fame during the war years in 
their flights across the Atlantic and thence to West Africa. They 
had carried very high priority passengers, including Winston 
Churchill, on occasions to which we shall refer later. They had 
had their day. They were put on to the Baltimore-Bermuda run 
where they were highly successful. Afterwards they were sold. 
Their departure from the Atlantic run left a gap during which 
Britain was without any aircraft capable of carrying commercial 
pay-loads. The Liberators on the Return-Ferry service did not 
qualify as commercial aircraft though they continued to run. 
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training crews, carrying freight, mail and official non-paying 
passengers, which served the valuable purpose of building up still 
further Atlantic experience. 

In spite of Britain’s slender dollar resources, the Govern- 
ment authorized the purchase of five Lockheed Constellations. 
These American machines had not been built as airliners. They 
were converted for civil use and they began coming through in 
May 1946. The fact that a New York-London service was started 
on the ist July was remarkable, bearing in mind the intensive 
training of crews and the reorganization of everything on a 
civilian basis. From outside, competition was fierce, with the 
Americans, of course, in a favoured position in being able to 
build their own aircraft. There were also French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss and Scandinavian rivals in what was recognized to be a 
most lucrative field of operations. 

The Corporation’s Atlantic fleet remained in Montreal: and for 
the next few years, there was trouble about this. Complaints had 
been made as early as October 194^ in the House of Commons 
about the flying-boat base at Baltimore being an unnecessary drain 
on dollar resources when there was no longer a war risk in ser- 
vicing aircraft in the United Kingdom. When the Boeing fleet 
was sold, the team of American and Canadian engineers who had 
looked after them had been transferred to Montreal. Protests in 
Parliament about the base remaining there continued until the 
beginning of 1949, when it was moved to Bristol — at a cost of 
about half a million pounds. The burden was aggravated by the 
severe loss of revenue from disruption of services during transfer. 

While the North Atlantic route was being re-equipped with 
Constellations, the Commonwealth trunk lines were operated 
with four-engined Yorks, which were war-time transport air- 
craft; with Hythe and, later, Plymouth flying-boats, which were 
derived from wartime Sunderlands; and with Haltons and 
Lancastrians which were both converted bombers. 

There was a clear and immediate obligation to renew the routes 
flown before the war by Imperial Airways. There was also a need 
for new services: and some of these had to be operated not 
because they were commercially attractive, but because they 
were required by Government policy. Early in 1946, the Cor- 
poration was instructed to extend its services to fall in line with 
the demobilization of R.A.F. Transport Command. Along the 
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routes, R.A.F. staging posts and facilities had to be taken over 
and manned. The type of aircraft then in use and the lack of night 
flying facilities at many points meant the keeping, at least for the 
time being, of an uneconomic number of stations and the laying 
out of money on improving passenger accommodation where 
there were night stops. All this was costly in men and finance. 
At the end of March 1947, B.O.A.C. people were spread out 
over 47 overseas bases and stations. 

If the flesh might be weak the spirit was willing. In spite of 
every frustration, the airline was rebuilding world communica- 
tions. The old Empire flying-boat route, which had terminated 
at Calcutta because of the Japanese, was extended to Rangoon 
and at the beginning of 1946 to Singapore. The Lancastrian service 
to Australia inaugurated in November 1945^, in partnership with 
Qantas, gave a 6 3 -hour transit time from London to Sydney. In 
the same month came the first York Springbok service between 
Britain and South Africa in conjunction with South African 
Airways. 

Late in 1946, the famous Horseshoe Route was wound up 
and 'n:he Empire flying-boats which had continued between 
Durban and Cairo had been gradually replaced by Yorks and had 
become redundant. They were followed by improved flying- 
boats operating from Britain to the Middle East, to Africa, Australia 
and the Far East — during the post-war years till 19^0. The last of 
them were the Solents which were withdrawn from service in 
that year, bringing to an end a long tradition initiated in the great 
days of expansion of Imperial Airways. B.O.A.C. was forced to 
fall in with the mood of the times, which was against flying-boats. 
Basically they had been less economical to operate than their 
comparable landplanes. Their use had always been, and still is, 
a controversial issue among experts. For those who had been 
able to interpret it, there was a clear pointer to American thought 
on this subject when the Boeing flying-boats were sold to 
B.O.A.C. in 1940. At that time the United States had already 
acquired an interest in Bermuda, where Kindley Field, a base for 
landplanes, was being built. Even then the Americans, who would 
undoubtedly control the shape of things to come in civil aircraft 
design and construction, had already abandoned the notion of 
water-borne craft for their airlines. 

It was not surprising that by 19^0 Britain found herself alone 
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as a flying-boat operator on the main international routes. This 
meant that there were no foreign Governments or other airline 
operators who could be induced to share the enormous expenses 
of world- wide flying-boat bases, with specialist staff and marine 
equipment in each place. It was obvious that the rest of the world 
would use wheels and that the cost of airfields would not fall 
heavily upon any one operator. Thus, flying-boats, to the great 
sorrow of many who had flown in them as crews or passengers, 
had to go. Whether this type of aircraft is likely to make a large- 
scale return to popularity as a tourist feature on the main trunk 
routes is still a point of debate. 

Apart from such policy issues as the post-war controversy 
between landplanes and flying-boats which took five years before 
it was settled, there were many managerial headaches before 
B.O.A.C. was able to shake itself clear of war conditions and 
their consequences. One of those deeply involved in this period 
of reorientation during which the Corporation struggled towards 
a new life, says: ‘For year after year till 1947 we were simply 
drawing deficiency payment from the Government. There could 
be no real accounting. It must be admitted that there was uncon- 
trolled expenditure. We drew spares and fuel from the R.A.F. 
whenever and wherever they were needed. It was a situation 
which was bound to have its effect on the outlook of everyone 
concerned. A real effort had to be made to get back to com- 
mercial thinking. . . .’ Relaxation of Government control was, 
in fact, less rapid than expected. While priorities still existed, 
the hoped-for commercial outlook could not develop. The 
operating costs of the flying-boat service were too high. Some of 
the other services by converted warplanes, though they were 
important in reopening and extending the essential lines of com- 
munication, were fantastically costly and could not be remotely 
economic. The Lancastrians on the United Kingdom- Australia 
run, for instance, were giving the fastest long-distance air service 
at that time in the world. But the bomber fuselage could only 
take nine passengers seated, or six in the bunks that were essential 
for a flight of 1 2,000 miles with only refuelling stops on the way. 
A comparable aircraft designed for civilian use would have 
carried say at least 36 passengers — with no additional staff to 
handle it on the ground. 

With such operations in hand, and a staff swollen to nearly 
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24,^00 scattered over the world, it is not surprising that the 
Corporation accounts for 1946/47 showed a huge deficit, amount- 
ing to over eight million pounds. 

That year’s report listed several main reasons for the loss. 
The multiplicity of types of uneconomical aircraft; the all too 
familiar delays in aircraft delivery; scattered and improvised 
maintenance bases: deficiencies in route organization: the cost 
of development work: and finally the programme of services in 
which commercial considerations were often subordinated to 
the national interest. 

That first year of published accounts was not without promise of 
new ideas. Though the Tudors which were to form an interim 
fleet caused a crisis by coming through so slowly, the first Comet 
was built during 1947. Just as in the days of Imperial Airways, 
the Technical Development Department of B.O.A.C. was 
working closely with de Havilland, the manufacturers. But the 
order of progress was reversed. The manufacturers had prepared 
the project as a jet mail-carrying aircraft, as laid down by the 
Brabazon Committee. It was then ‘developed upward’ through 
direct discussions with B.O.A.C. as a transatlantic plane. It 
was finalized, however, as a medium long-range aircraft. 

Meanwhile a fleet of Constellations was purchased for use on 
the trunk line to Australia. Twenty-two Argonauts were ordered 
from Canada. From Handley Page a new fleet of Hermes aircraft 
was expected shortly. This programme encouraged the Manage- 
ment to declare that these new machines would ‘change entirely 
the Corporation’s financial prospects and that with the economies 
made possible by the reorganization in hand, the Corporation 
should be self-supporting on its commercial routes within three 
to four years’. This period must not be allowed to pass without 
noting a revival, at least in part, of the notion of a Common- 
wealth airline. The field of operations was the Pacific Ocean. The 
Company, which existed from 1946-19^4, was named British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines. It has been described by Sir 
Hudson Fysh as ‘just an ideal’. Certainly it began with a strong 
mixture of idealism as well as expediency with talks at Wellington 
between New Zealand, Australia and Britain. B.C.P.A. as it was 
called during its brief lifetime, was to run a trans-Pacific trunk 
service between North America and New Zealand and Australia. 
Airline members of the concern were B.O.A.C., the Australian 
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National Airline Commission and the New Zealand National Air- 
ways Corporation. 

None of the then existing British aircraft was regarded as 
suitable for this ocean crossing. Solent flying-boats were too slow 
for what was known to be a highly competitive route which the 
Americans would operate with much energy. It was realized 
already that the Tudor I would be too costly, and that the Tudor II 
might not be able to fly the critical stage between Honolulu and 
San Francisco with any regularity. B.C.P.A. therefore went for 
American aircraft. The first Annual Report made at the end of 
1946 revealed difficulties over landing rights. 

‘On completion of the Bilateral Agreement with the United 
States, it is proposed to run three fortnightly return trips from 
Sydney, and one fortnightly return trip from Auckland to San 
Francisco. In view of the delay in completion of the Bilateral 
Agreement, approval was given by the Government to com- 
mence one fortnightly return service from Sydney to Van- 
couver via Fiji, Canton Island, Honolulu and San Francisco. 
As no right yet exists to pick up or set down passengers or 
freight in United States’ territory, passengers and freight 
for the U.S. must be carried on to Vancouver, and returned 
to San Francisco by an American airline.’ 

The first service left Australia in September 1946, and an 
interim fortnightly service was run by Australian National Air- 
ways on behalf of the Company. There followed a regular 
scheduled weekly service — and Pan-American Airways, the main 
competitor, meanwhile increased their service to twice-weekly. 
In 1949, B.C.P.A. was running two services a week from 
Australia, and one from New Zealand, to San Francisco. The 
specifically Commonwealth aspect of things was a casualty, for 
by July that year Canadian Pacific Airlines were already operating 
their own service in rivalry between Vancouver and Sydney. In 
its last year of operation, B.C.P.A. terminated every fourth 
Australian and every second New Zealand service at San Fran- 
cisco, hut competition was fierce. A grant had to he made to meet 
an operating deficiency of over a quarter of a million sterling. 
Both B.O.A.C. and Q.E.A. then realized that their own plans for 
a round-the-world network would need to include the Pacific 
run. The continuance of B.C.P.A. stood in the way. That was 
one of the reasons for dissolving the airline. Several of those 
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closely associated with the venture have since made no secret of 
the fact that the running of a single airline by three separate 
Governments is not the happiest of propositions, even when all 
concerned are friends. 

Another casualty during the ’forties was the third Corporation 
set up under the Civil Aviation Act of 1946 — British South 
American Airways, having the mid- Atlantic and South America 
as its field of operations. This concern had been incorporated 
during the war, in January 1944, as British Latin American 
Airlines Ltd., a private company representing five shipping 
interests, initiated by Mr. J. W. Booth of shipping fame. When 
the war ended, D. C. T. Bennett, who had left the R.A.F. with 
the rank of Air-Vice Marshal, was appointed Chief Executive of 
this airline, which had been created to exploit air services 
between Europe and South and Central America. 

In September 1945, the name was changed to British South 
American Airways and at the end of that year the British Govern- 
ment sanctioned its beginning operations . When the new B . S . A . A . 
Corporation took over the assets on August i, 1946, services 
were in operation between London and Buenos Aires and across 
the Andes to Santiago, by way of Portugal, West Africa and the 
Argentine. Another route covering the Caribbean connected 
with Portugal, the Azores and Bermuda. This was extended to 
Lima and Santiago where it joined up with the service across the 
Andes. At the outset, thirteen-passenger Lancastrians and 
twenty-one passenger Yorks were used; but in October 1947, the 
thirty-two passenger Tudor IV was introduced to the Caribbean 
section. Tudors had completed one- week testing in tropical 
conditions under the personal command of Bennett himself and 
these tests were Tully satisfactory’. During that year B.S.A.A. 
bought a shareholding in British West Indian Airways Ltd. operat- 
ing in the Caribbean and shortly afterwards formed a subsidiary 
which bought up the whole B.W.I.A. undertaking. 

In January 1948 the Tudor Star Tiger ^ with 25 passengers on 
board mysteriously disappeared between the Azores and Bermuda 
and the Tudors were withdrawn temporarily from service for 
technical investigation. 

When the first B.S.A.A. accounts were published in 1947, 
they showed a profit of over £30,000 — at a time when both the 
sister Corporations showed heavy losses. An early public indica- 
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tion of trouble in the Corporation came with the termination of 
Bennett’s appointment as Chief Executive. Questions in the 
House about this dismissal led to the disclosure that the accident 
rate of B.S.A.A. was inordinately high. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Civil Aviation, G. S. Lindgren, 
Labour, admitted that one of the reasons for this was that the 
Corporation was working ‘near to the bone’. 

In January 1949, the Tudor Star Ariel disappeared without 
trace in mid- Atlantic. Again Tudors were withdrawn from 
service. The second year’s trading had shown a deficit of over 
£400,000, attributed in part to delays in deliveries of new 
aircraft. The decision was then taken to merge B.S.A.A. with 
B.O. A.C. It had been a bold venture which might have developed 
into a powerful Corporation but for the catastrophic losses and 
mishaps to aircraft. It was not until 19^8 that B.O. A.C. was able 
to restart a service direct between Britain and South America. 

There was also an individual loss not directly connected with 
flying. When Bennett left, H. G. Brackley took his place: and 
it was a cruel fate that his appointment, where his talents were 
so much needed and welcomed should have been the occasion 
for his last appearance in this story. While paying a duty visit to 
South America, only eight months after taking up his new job, 
‘Brackles’ was drowned in a bathing accident. 

The absorption of a large number of B.S.A.A. staff into the 
framework of B.O. A.C. following this merger was one of several 
difficulties facing B.O. A.C. at this time. Another was that 
B.S.A.A. possessed no competitive aircraft for the Western 
hemisphere. Nor did B.O.A.C.; but to keep the services going, 
Yorks were used and later. Argonauts, then Constellations were 
transferred from other routes. The Argonaut fleet, however, was 
delivered in 1949 ahead of time; they had been introduced on 
the eastern routes to take the place of flying-boats, enabling flying- 
boat bases east of Cairo to be closed. 

The Corporation was by no means out of the wood when Sir 
Miles Thomas became Chairman in 1949. His appearance, how- 
ever, coincided with major reorganization and a degree of 
progress which was reflected in the results for the next few years. 
Surplus staff was steadily reduced. Revenue was increased and 
operating costs went down. As foreseen, the turning point came 
with the arrival of a really up-to-date fleet. These were admittedly 
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interim aircraft but they were well able to stand up to foreign 
competition. They were all four-engined, pressurized aircraft, 
Stratocruisers, Constellations, Argonauts and British-built 
Hermes. In 1950/51 these were carrying more traffic than ever 
before at a lower cost per unit. 

The new air age, which began with the post-war years, has 
produced as many of its own esoteric phrases as those thrown up 
by centuries of seafaring. It is not intended to burden the reader 
with many of these terms, which have their proper place in 
more technical publications. We must, however, introduce the 
Toad-factor to break even’, which we believe to be self-explana- 
tory. B.O.A.C.’s break even load-factor, for 1948, stood as high 
as 1 15 per cent, meaning, of course, that the Corporation could 
not break even at all. By 1950 it had been reduced to 75% and 
that showed the beginning of real progress. For the financial 
year 1951/52, the figure was down to 65% and for the first time 
B.O.A.C. made a profit. 

There were other factors in turning loss into profit. It had 
been part of the post-war reconstruction to adjust the size and 
pattern of the Corporation to the volume of traffic. 

Tn the year 1 947/48 [states the Annual Report] the combined 
staffs of B.O.A.C. and the former British South American 


Airways Corporation averaged 24,101 persons, each of whom 
on an average produced only 3,790 capacity-ton-miles in a 
year. Moreover, the total revenue of the Corporation worked 
out at an average of only £607 a head — an impossibly low figure, 
having regard to the fact that a considerable proportion of 
revenue must be applied to the purchase of aircraft and their 
supplies, and that all the other services an organization needs 
to buy from outside have to be paid for in addition to wages 


and salaries. 


‘By March 1951, the Corporation’s staff had been reduced 
by as much as one-third; and by March 1952 the average 
output per employee had been increased from 3,790 capacity- 
ton-miles a year to 11,865, while the annual revenue earned 
by the Corporation had been raised from £607 a head to 
£2,047. This was achieved with the assistance of a greatly 
increased capital investment in aircraft, which rose from 
£396 a head at March 31, 1948, to £i ,920 at March 31 , 1952.’ 


Yet new fleets of aircraft, and a streamlined staff organization 
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under the vigorous chairmanship of Sir Miles Thomas (who was 
also Chief Executive) were not enough. After the long war years 
it had to be emphasized at every level that the Corporation, 
though State-controlled, was essentially a commercial under- 
taking and that salesmanship was necessary in a highly com- 
petitive world market. The Report that followed the first year 
of commercial success, spoke optimistically of two forthcoming 
events, the start of tourist services across the North Atlantic 
and the introduction of the world’s first civil jet airliner, the 
Comet — halving the times of most existing flights. 

With its introduction, the Management declared in the Report 
for 19^27^3: 

‘To halve the travel time across the world ... is the most 
signal advance in international transport that we and our 
predecessors in title have been privileged to make in our 
history. B.O.A.C. has fathered the jet age in civil aviation, as 
in the past we pioneered the Empire routes and as in the future 
we intend to girdle the earth with all-British air services. 

‘. . . the first phase of the jet age is now over, with the 
Comet I established in service and extending its operations 
along the main arteries of the Commonwealth. The second 
phase is soon to come with the Comet 2 s and the Britannia in 
partnership providing express jet and tourist services. We 
plan a third phase in the battle for supremacy of equipment to 
bridge the Atlantic with long-range jets flying in step with 
time.’ 

This justifiable pride was humbled within twelve months as 
all the high hopes in the Comet were dashed by a sequence of 
three disasters — the most unexpected, bewildering and devastat- 
ing misfortunes in the whole story of civil aviation. 

It may be as well to recall the facts. Apart from a Ministry of 
Supply Comet loaned to the Corporation, the first service 
machine to be delivered came in February i95’2, the ninth and 
last came in September of that year, by which time services 
were already running to South Africa and Ceylon. The services 
to Singapore followed in October 19^2 and to Tokyo in April 
19J3. Then in May 1953, ^ Comet met disaster near Calcutta. 
None of the crew of six or the thirty-seven passengers survived. 
In January 19^4 another was lost off Elba, this time with thirty- 
five passengers and six crew killed. After this the Comets were 
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temporarily removed from service for modification. Then in 
March 1954 they were taken out altogether after a South 
African Airways machine was lost off Naples with seven crew 
and fourteen passengers. From the first service to Johannesburg 
in May 19^2 to their withdrawal, the Comets had carried nearly 
SSyOoo passengers. 

What went wrong with these aircraft which gave B.O.A.C. 
the lead over the whole world ? 

The Comet had proved its ability to operate regularly and 
reliably. Its speed — twice that of most of its contemporaries — 
and its elegance captured the imagination. Moreover, it was com- 
fortable to a degree hitherto quite unattained in any other air- 
craft. Its lack of vibration was amazing. A pencil could be stood 
on end on a passenger table and would remain unshaken while 
the aircraft cruised at over 4^0 m.p.h. at an altitude of anything 
up to 40,000 feet. 

The disasters came without warning and were instantaneous. 
No distress signals were sent. Disintegration was such that at 
first it seemed that there would be few clues. It was small 
wonder that there was talk of sabotage, for the cause of failure 
remained a mystery for many long months. 

These were not idle months, however. The Royal Navy and 
the Royal Aeronautical Establishment were working unceasingly 
and with great resources to solve the mystery. Sir Arnold Hall, 
then Director of R.A.E., Farnborough, was appointed by the 
Government to undertake a complete investigation of the whole 
problem and ‘to use all the resources at the disposal of the Estab- 
lishment’. When Hall and his team started work, very little of the 
wreckage of the Comet lost near Elba had been recovered and it 
was not known how much would ever be found. Technical 
investigations of the properties of the aircraft, nevertheless, were 
started at Farnborough and they went on as wreckage was 
received. 

The Royal Navy’s briefing was terse. Instructions went out 
through the Commander-in- Chief, Mediterranean, Admiral 
Earl Mountbatten, to ‘recover the Comet. . . .’ The special 
vessels H.M.S. Bar hill and H.M.S. Salvor were fitted out to 
carry 200 tons of heavy moving gear. An observation chamber, 
television equipment, an eight-toothed grab and many other 
devices were sent from the United Kingdom to Malta where 
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the ships were prepared. All this was done in a fortnight and the 
two vessels, together with H.M.S. Wak^ul, in which the tele- 
vision equipment was installed, arrived at Elba on January 2^, 
19 ^ 4 - 

Searches were made at depths between seventy and one 
hundred fathoms and it was the first time television had been 
used in that way. The first success came when a piece of wreckage 
was seen on the T.V. camera. This was a great triumph for the 
salvage crew — ^and their further efforts were afterwards recorded 
in Blackwood’s Magazine: 

‘The chain caught round a chair from the Comet, the chair 
caught round some electric cables, the electric cables were 
attached to the after pressure-dome. We carefully dragged the 
whole issue to within twenty feet of the surface. Then, fearing 
to push our luck another inch, an ordinary soft-suited diver 
was sent down to get a stout sling round it. Within an hour it 
was safely on deck, . , 

Again, acting on a hunch: 

‘Perhaps our trawl had indeed snagged something, but not 
quite enough to bring it to the surface. In that event, there 
could be a little heap on the bottom just to one side of us 
This proved to be exactly the case. It was Captain Polland’s 
delight. That day he and his divers brought up six grab-loads 
of wreckage. Thursday, five grab-loads, Friday, one grab-load. 
Then the vein ran out. . . . 

. “After the Lord Mayor’s Show comes the muck 
wagon.” That is a well-known and true saying. Presumably 
die reverse is also true, because after the miserable week-end 
came sheer delirious delight. We found the long-sought vital 
centre section of the Comet; the part where wing spars pass 
through fuselage, . . . 

‘The diver in the chamber said he had seen the biggest piece 
of Comet ever. Down went the grab, expedited by many 
enthusiastic hands. When, at last, it re-emerged from the 
sea, normally taciturn men shouted with delight. The rear 
spar (or girder to laymen) was all there with numbers of jagged 
projections. The spar itself was about sixty-five feet long, by 
two foot six inches, and the projection made it an awkward 
customer to deal with.’ 

Perhaps the most rewarding grab resulted in bringing up ‘the 
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entire forward end of the Comet, cockpit, flying controls, fire 
indicators — from the nose right back to the wings*. 

The Royal Navy finally recovered some 68% in weight of the 
Comet, which was greatly in excess of expectations, as was the 
small amount of damage which had been caused to the structure 
of the aircraft either by salt water or the salvage process. As 
more of the wreckage arrived at Famborough and as it was 
thought necessary to be satisfied with the structural integrity of 
the aircraft. Sir Arnold Hall decided that a complete loading 
test of the whole cabin ought to be made. In the words of the 
Official Report: 

‘The normal method of testing pressure cabins up to the 
point when they fail under pressure is similar to that used for 
vessels such as boilers. They are filled with water, and more 
water is pumped in until the desired difference between the 
internal and external pressure is reached. This method has two 
advantages over the use of air. Water is relatively incom- 
pressible, so that failure when it occurs produces only a mild 
form of explosion. The origin of the failure can be determined 
and the structure can generally be repaired and tested again. 
If air were used instead of water, the failure would be catas- 
trophic (equivalent in the case of the Comet’s cabin to the 
explosion of a ^oo lb. bomb). Such a test would be dangerous, 
the cabin would be destroyed, and the evidence of the origin 
of the failure would almost certainly be lost. 

Tt is, however, necessary to prevent unrepresentative load- 
ing of the cabin structure by the weight of the water. This is 
ensured in practice by immersing the whole cabin in a tank, 
and filling the tank and the cabin simultaneously with water. 
Pressure in the cabin is then raised by pumping in water from 
the space outside it. 

‘Cycles of loading, to the same or different levels of 
pressure as desired, are applied by a suitable routine of pump- 
ing.* 

A Comet aircraft was made available for Famborough 

‘. . .by the use of all the resources of R.A.E., repeated 
loading tests began early in June on aircraft G-ALYU (Yoke 
Uncle). The object of the tests was to simulate the conditions 
of a series of pressurized flights. To this end the cabin and 
wings were repeatedly subjected to a cycle of loading as far as 
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possible equivalent to that to which they would be subjected 
in the period between take-off and landing. In addition to one 
application of cabin pressure, fluctuating loads were applied to 
the wings in bending to reproduce the effect of such gusts as 
might be expected in normal conditions, although the con- 
tribution of gust loads to the stresses in the cabin structure, 
compared with that made by the internal pressure, was in 
general small.* 

The cabin structure failed after making the equivalent of a 
total of 3,060 flights, the starting point of the failure being the 
corner of one of the cabin windows. The inference suggested by 
the tank test, that the primary failure was the bursting of the 
pressure cabin, was also confirmed by examination of the 
wreckage and other experiments. 

There followed ‘a line of experiment which produced remark- 
able results. Models of the Comet were made in light wood, 
suitably ballasted, and projected in the air at the appropriate 
speed. They were released from a kite balloon at a height corre- 
sponding to that at which it was believed the Comet structure 
failed. The model was so constructed that it would break at the 
point where the failure of the cabin was suspected. . . .’ The 
descent of the fragments was photographed and it was found that 
they fell in a manner which agreed with the deductions made 
from the evidence. 

After further deliberation, a further successful search for more 
wreckage was made, which provided important evidence about 
the bursting of the cabin, and enabled the investigation to conclude 
that The cabin had burst catastrophically in the neighbourhood 
of the front spar of the wing*. 

Hall reported: 

T do not consider it possible to establish with certainty 
the point at which the disruption of the skin first began. But 
I consider that it is probable that it started near the starboard 
aft corner of the rear A.D.F. window, at a point where 
examination by experts showed that fatigue had existed. . . . 

Tt is my opinion that the fundamental cause of the failure of 
the cabin structure was that there existed around the corners of 
the windows and other cut-outs a level of stress higher than is 
consistent with a long life of the cabin. . . .* 

From this exhaustive investigation the whole world benefited 
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and the lessons learnt have been put into practice. Though the 
Comet disasters had been such a severe blow, the Corporation 
was not discouraged. Government approval was obtained for a 
programme which included an order for a fleet of new 
Comets. 

Until these came through and the Britannias could be intro- 
duced, there was a period — and it was to be longer than estimated 
— of retrenchment and expensive make-do. The South American 
service taken over from B.S.A.A. had to go. South African 
Airways and Q.E.A., both partners in their respective spheres, 
were asked to extend their services to help out B.O.A.C. Even 
so, the Corporation was still very short of aircraft. Once again 
it had to turn to America for aircraft to fill the gap. These aircraft 
were second-hand. Yet because they were bought at a time when 
they could command ‘top-of-the-market’ prices, which in many 
instances was greater than the cost of the same aircraft when new, 
this was a very expensive deal. It left a legacy of high operating 
costs to be borne during the continuing life of these aircraft 
in the B.O.A.C. fleet. Moreover, they had to be modified and 
the Comet crews had to be trained all over again to use them. 
Revenue, which had been increasing owing to the enthusiastic 
passenger response to the Comet, now fell away. 

These setbacks during the financial year 19^3/5^4, were not felt 
till later. That year was the best to date in the Corporation’s 
history, showing a profit of two million sterling. The Report 
ended with the words: 

‘. . . We now wait with eager optimism and expectancy 
the delivery of the Britannia — which has shown good promise 
on its recent tropical trials — and later of the new Comet 
Mark 4. We appreciate that it may be some three years 
before a Comet is again cleaving the skies on the air routes of 
the world.’ 

This was too sanguine. In 1955 / § 6 ^ the Corporation again made 
a profit, but the loss of the Comets continued to cast its shadow. 
There were not enough suitable aircraft and that year’s Report 
stated: 

‘Moreover, the only aircraft available for immediate delivery 
to fill the void . . . were unable to match, in passenger appeal 
and revenue-earning potential, the competition from airlines 
equipped with more modern aircraft. It was accordingly more 
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creditable that the number of passengers carried by the 
Corporation increased by 32% on the previous year.* 

The recent innovation of tourist traffic was reflected in that 
increase of passengers. Fifty-three per cent of the Corporation’s 
passenger traffic was derived from tourist class compared with 
forty-five per cent in the previous year. The tourist traffic, one 
of the newer developments of the air age, had a perceptible 
effect upon B.O.A.C. operations. The Corporation again made 
a profit in 1956/^7. To this, tourist class travel paid an important 
contribution. 

Sir Miles Thomas wrote a letter of resignation to the Minister 
of Transport and Civil Aviation on March 7, 19^6, in which he 
made these points : 

‘I should be grateful if you would allow me to be released 
from my responsibilities as Chairman of the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation as soon as can conveniently be arranged. 

‘During the past eight years of my service with the Corpora- 
tion I have, 1 hope, made some useful contribution to the 
progress of British civil aviation. From a substantial annual 
loss, the Corporation is now making regular profits. The 
operating plans for the future are settled; the administrative 
pattern is established. The Corporation has recovered from 
the tragic loss of the Comet i and is entering a new phase. The 
fulfilment of the operation programme with the Britannia 
depends only on the deliveries of the aircraft, which have now 
started. 

‘My own feeling is that I have completed the task for which 
I was commissioned in 1948. I can make a more useful con- 
tribution to trade and industry in other directions. Although 
the challenge of bettering the affairs of B.O.A.C. when it was 
costing the taxpayer £8,000,000 annually was good exercise, 
working in a Nationalized Industry is not my natural bent. 

‘Hence this request for release. . . .’ 

His successor was Gerard d’Erlanger, who stated in his first 
Annual Report: 

‘The air transport industry is one not only of rapid technical 
advance but has also been, and is likely to continue to be, one 
of very rapid expansion. In addition, the industry is one in 
which operating revenues exceed operating expenses only by a 
very narrow margin. The Corporation’s average results for the 
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year before remuneration of capital are, at 3.62 per cent of 
revenue, somewhat better than those of the industry as a 
whole, but as yet there is no margin to allow for adverse 
conditions, the setting aside of reserves to meet the high 
replacement costs of aircraft, or to provide for future develop- 
ment without requiring additional capital. The building up of 
reserves is therefore considered to be of prime importance for 
the Corporation.’ 

The operating revenue for this particular year exceeded the 
operating expenditure by a very narrow margin indeed. The 
medium-range Bristol Britannias belatedly came into service. 
Together with the new Douglas DC.7CS which had to be brought 
in pending the arrival of the long-range Britannias on the North 
Atlantic, they were the first new tyj^es to fly for B.O.A.C. for 
over four and a half years. By June 195^7, the DC.7CS were 
operating eleven tourist and nine mixed class services a week, 
including twice-weekly services through New York to San Fran- 
cisco. The Britannias started on the London to Johannesburg 
route in February 1957 and in March took over the thrice-weekly 
service between London and Sydney replacing the Constellation 
fleet, which was then offered for sale. 

They were late coming into service because of icing at high 
altitudes in monsoon conditions. History was repeating itself — 
and this repetition is one of the most persistent and doleful over- 
tones of British Civil Aviation history. The men who had been 
already trained to serve the Britannias in the air and on the 
ground, had to be re-allocated to Constellation and Argonaut 
fleets. As with the Comet setback, this Britannia delay had 
consequences which were reflected later. The 195^7 accounts 
showed an overall deficit of more than £2,800,000. On the work 
of the Corporation there was a small profit, but there was a con- 
siderable loss on the Associated Companies which were still 
being built to become self-supporting. The fall in B.O.A.C. 
profits was attributed mainly to the late delivery of the Britannias 
but also to the effects of the fall in prices of primary commodities 
and to recession in North America. 

The key to the profitability of any airline is the break even 
load-factor. B.O.A.C. during the ’fifties needed to fill their 
aircraft about 64% on an average throughout the year with its 
varying seasonal traffic in order to cover their costs, so that they 
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might break even. Experience showed that it has been almost 
impossible for any airline to achieve all the year round load 
factors of about 6^%. Thus B.O.A.C. and many others balance 
precariously on the edge of breaking even. And it was for that 
reason that the Corporation toppled over into the 19^7/^^ 
deficit, when they succeeded only in filling their aircraft 61%. 

In such a situation, there is only one thing to do — to reduce 
costs and bring down the break even load-factor to below 60%. 
Because of the Comet i troubles and the long drawn out intro- 
duction of the Britannias, the Corporation was still unable in 
1957/ SS to bring down the break even load-factor which 
remained at about 64% as it was in 195^1/^2. 

One of the most significant single events in the whole of this 
story of forty years was the return of the Comet in 195^8. Though 
dramatic in its impact, this was an occasion which had deep roots 
in faith and confidence between maker and user. After the 
Comet I disasters, the Corporation declared its ‘faith in the 
value and significance of the pure jet airliner is unshaken'. When 
the Comet is were withdrawn. Captain Peter Cane, who had 
been Flight Superintendent of the fleet, was specially appointed 
to act as a link between B.O.A.C. and de Havilland in technical 
and operational matters arising from the development of the 
Comets of the future. 

His became more than a watching brief when, in 19^5’, the 
Corporation ordered their new fleet of nineteen Comet 4s. These 
machines were, of course, to incorporate all the structural design 
improvements which followed the Farnborough research investi- 
gations and the subsequent Court of Inquiry. Nearly every com- 
ponent and part of them were undergoing tests-to-destruction. 
To pave the way for their delivery in 19^8, the Corporation 
acquired a pair of Comet 2es in 195^7. These were used to amass 
flying hours on the new Rolls-Royce Avon engines and to rebuild 
the Corporation's Comet organization. This latter human aspect 
was a massive undertaking in itself. For the fully operational 
Comet flight, 117 crews were required, including 261 Captains 
and Co-Pilots. The training of these men had to be accomplished 
in eighteen months. 

A Comet Unit was re-formed in March i95'7, with Cane as 
Manager. A few months later, this Unit was raised to Flight status, 
with Captain T. Stoney as Flight Manager. Twenty-one Captains 
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who between them had shared 27,^00 hours of pure jet airliner 
experience, started the Comet 2 programme, which began in 
September 19^7, with flights between London and Beirut. The 
Comets made the 4,^60 miles round trip every day of the week, 
and eventually the frequency increased to eleven return flights 
a week. Before this programme was extended to the Atlantic, 
some flights were made to Nairobi. A target of 3,^00 engine 
hours on development flying was reached on schedule in June 
1958. Only one day had been lost and that because of fog. 

Then began an equally intensive Atlantic programme — at first 
between London and Gander, in order to give experience to 
Captains chosen for the Atlantic service. With the start of this 
in May 19^8, B.O.A.C. made it abundantly clear to all concerned 
that they were going all out to fly the Atlantic with jets. 
Familiarization tests began on the continent of North America. 
There were instrument approaches and touch-downs at many 
Canadian and United States airports, including Idlcwild. In spite 
of a growing sense of rivalry between British and American jets 
on the North Atlantic run, the Comet experimental flights into 
New York and other American airports were well received. The 
Americans regarded their comings and goings as valuable exer- 
cises for themselves in jet procedure. 

During the summer of 19^8, Comet 4s, still in the hands of 
de Havilland, made some spectacular proving flights to Africa, 
to South America, to New York for noise tests, between Hong 
Kong and Britain in a single day. Their delivery to B.O.A.C. 
was due in September. Meanwhile it was common knowledge 
that the Corporation’s chief North Atlantic rivals, Pan-American 
Airlines, was planning their own introduction of pure jet services 
in Boeing 707s. Both the British and the Americans denied that 
there was any race to be the first across with a scheduled jet 
airliner service. In spite of this, the American Company published 
advertisements in the British Press stating that they would be the 
first and specified October 26 as the date of the commencement 
of their service. 

This announcement galvanized the manufacturers and the air- 
line. Certification for civil use was granted on September 29. 
On the following day, there was a hastily arranged handing-over 
ceremony at London Airport, at which Sir Aubrey Burke, 
Managing Director of de Havilland, said: T am sure I speak for 
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everyone in the de Havilland enterprise when I say that this is 
one of our proudest and happiest occasions, because we have 
done what we were determined to do, we have brought the 
Comet back. 

‘Three and a half years ago we entered into a contract to build 
you bigger and better Comets and deliver the first one thoroughly 
tested, with a full certificate of airworthiness, on September 30, 
195^8. Well, here she is, and for good measure we have brought 
you two.’ 

A third Comet was delivered two days later. The same day 
came the welcome announcement from the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation that the Comet had been cleared for noise in 
Britain. On October 3 came the news that it was also cleared in 
New York. The following morning, on October 4, 19^8, the 
first passenger-carrying Comet left London Airport for New 
York. Just after midday. Captain T. Stoney set off from New 
York on a counterpart flight, arriving at London Airport 6 hours 
and 1 2 minutes later. 

The ^ 2 -passenger Comet 4, with an average speed of 500 miles 
an hour, and an air range of 3,000 miles, came into daily service 
over the North Atlantic in November 19^8. If there ever had 
been a race, which both contestants continued to deny until the 
subject was forgotten, there was little doubt which side won — 
and the Comet 4 went on to prove its worth. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THOSE WHO SERVE 


M ore than 330 Captains and First and Second Officers 
are on the strength of B.O.A.C. at the time of writing. 
A Senior Captain may earn slightly over £4,000 a year; 
a Captain on the minimum rates slightly more than £2,300 a 
year. These men of responsibility may come into the limelight 
when they carry some important passenger or participate in 
some historic event: but mainly they carry their well-deserved 
prestige without ostentation. Though they mingle with their 
passengers on almost every flight and thus maintain the most 
intimate contact with the travelling public which is of immense 
value to all concerned, there is no ‘star system* applied to them. 
Their names are not widely known to the public: yet their 
professional status is held in high honour wherever they carry 
the flag. 

The first pilots to come to civil aviation in 1919 were those 
engaged by A. T. and T. and Handley Page, and they came from 
the Royal Air Force, many of them having flown in France in 
bombers and in the fighters that were then known as ‘scouts’. 
Their civil machines by modern standards were simple to fly 
and operate. Navigation was limited to map-reading and to crude 
calculations involving compass, airspeed and wind. At first there 
were no technical examinations in proficiency for the very ex- 
perienced men who were hopefully turning their swords into 
ploughshares. When these were first introduced by Air Ministry 
in the early ’twenties, they were of a cursory nature. 

A pilot might be required to draw schematically the control 
and fuel systems of an aircraft and to recite a few elementary 
figures such as oil and petrol consumption. This part of the 

examination could be completed in about thirty minutes. It was 
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followed by six short flights known as ‘doing your landings’. The 
aircraft had to be taken off and landed three times without load 
and then three times with full load. These earlier craft, being 
designed for one pilot, did not provide for dual instruction, so 
that the pilot making his first flights for licence endorsement 
did so in a machine of which the characteristics were unknown 
to him. Nevertheless, it was not uncommon for a pilot to study 
the technical details, undergo his examination, complete his 
landings, obtain his licence endorsement and make his first 
service flight all in the same morning. 

Contrast that simple procedure with just one of the exacting 
requirements in these times. Airliners are not only bigger but 
infinitely more complex. Today the pilot converting from one 
type to another spends four weeks in a classroom learning about 
the new machine — even though he may be a man with a good 
number of years’ flying experience. At the end of the course, he 
must undergo a searching examination by the Air Registration 
Board. Then he enters a Simulator, which is an ingenious struc- 
ture reproducing on a full scale and in the minutest detail the 
flight deck of the machine which is being studied. It also simulates 
all the conditions, contingencies, motions and sounds of flight. 
It is a fine teacher, much more economical to run than any 
aeroplane and more convenient to house. 

The pilot converting to the new type ‘flies’ the Simulator for 
an aggregate of thirty hours, achieving handling and operating 
efficiency nearly, but not quite, good enough to take the new 
airliner into the air. His work with the Simulator, in fact, cuts 
down the airborne time he needs before passing his check from 
about seventeen to seven hours of actual flying. The last stage of 
his training will be to fly the aircraft on the operational routes 
under the supervision of a qualified Captain. All in all, it will 
have taken him about two and a half months to ‘learn’ his new 
aircraft. 

This is not all. He will be checked by an instructor twice a 
year on matters such as technical knowledge, crew drills and 
flying skill. Every crew member undergoes such periodical 
checking, the purpose of which is to keep the men up-to-date 
and to eliminate any faults that may have developed. In no sense 
is there a spirit of picking holes. 

‘There is no easy road to qualifying as a crew member [writes 
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Captain W. Houston, Training Manager of B.O.A.C. and 
himself a veteran pilot]. The standard of instruction is very 
high. The man’s competence is checked step by step by 
examination and test and when he is eventually checked out, 
his ability to do his job is as certain as human endeavour 
can make it. Length of service, past experience, reputation, 
are of no account in this process. Only the man’s ability can 
gain the final signature which authorizes him to take his place 
as a fully qualified crew member. All this means that the crew 
member of today must be a man of higher calibre than was 
looked for then. This does not mean that pre-war pilots and 
crews could not operate today — many in fact do — but there 
is a much higher call on a man’s brain today than there was 
formerly. He must know a great deal more and, equally 
important, his brain must be able to co-ordinate and translate 
into action, a vastly greater amount of information in a shorter 
time.’ 

The cost of training a B.O.A.C. pilot to the point when he 
takes charge of a regular flight may be as much as £8,000. 

Because aviation has become such a normal part of everyday 
life and air travel has ceased to be an adventure in an age where 
anybody and everybody may fly, the full responsibilities of an air- 
line pilot are not always appreciated. The increasingly sophisti- 
cated air-travelling public is inclined to think of him as one who 
is only concerned with taking an aircraft off the ground at the 
departure point and putting the wheels back on the ground at 
the destination, his reputation depending almost entirely on how 
smoothly this latter o])eration is performed. It may be appropriate 
here, therefore, to follow the routine movements of a B.O.A.C. 
Captain flying from London to a point in the Middle East, which 
is the first stage of his journey to Tokyo or Sydney. 

To do this one should join him in his own home, some three 
hours before he is due to depart. Here he will already be in 
touch by telephone with three nerve centres — Movement Con- 
trol, which keeps a check on all B.O.A.C. aircraft throughout 
the world. Operations Control, which arranges and regulates 
movements in and out of London Airport for aircraft on the 
first and last stages of their flights, and Service Control, which 
arranges the loading of mail, passengers and freight for each out- 
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going machine. His telephone conferences with these form his 
initial decisions and give the officers on duty an idea of what 
factors to consider in advance for the flight plans which they will 
formulate before the Captain himself arrives at the airport. 

About an hour and a half before departure time, the Captain 
goes to the B.O.A.C. Operations Room, where he meets the 
crew, who will remain with him for the round trip to Tokyo 
or Sydney. He then receives up-to-the-minute information 
affecting his route, with a map showing the weather throughout, 
with forecasts not only for London and his immediate destination, 
but also for airports along the route. On the basis of these fore- 
casts, he makes his final choice of the exact route to be followed, 
the amount of fuel to be carried, and the height at which to fly 
in order to use the most favourable wind. From these basic 
details, the Flight Plan is completed. 

On this are shown courses to steer, distances, heights, speeds 
and times between points along the route — for example, London- 
Seaford-Dieppe-Paris-Dijon-Geneva-Milan and so on. The fuel 
required for the flight, already calculated, covers taxiing out, 
taking off, climbing, cruising, descending and landing at the 
destination. Percentages which must be added, cover the un- 
expected, such as variations in fuel consumption or in the selected 
route, changes in the winds or delays, such as those caused by 
circuiting a port of arrival owing to bad weather or heavy traffic 
awaiting permission to land. Extra fuel allowance is also made in 
case of diversion to alternative airports which may be anything 
from 1^0 to ^00 miles away from destination. 

When this Flight Plan has been finally checked by the Naviga- 
tion Officer and the Captain, the whole crew pays a visit to the 
Meteorological Forecaster in his office to study the weather 
distribution in detail. 

The Captain visits Service Control, where he will be told the 
number and identity of his passengers, the amount of baggage, 
freight and mail on board, and how it is stowed. At this point he 
checks the Load Sheet, which gives the exact weight of the air- 
craft empty, then shows in detail the weights of the crew and 
the passengers and their baggage, extra items, freight, mail, 
fuel, oil and water. It also indicates the trim of the aircraft — how 
these items have been loaded in relation to the centre of gravity. 
These figures are most accurately worked out. The only excep- 
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tion in these days is the individual weights of passengers, which 
is now given as an average of kilogrammes for a woman and 
75 kilogrammes for a man. If the Captain feels any uneasiness 
about accepting this, he can ask for his passengers to be weighed 
individually — which fortunately for the writer of this book is an 
uncommon occurrence. 

Then the crew, just like their passengers, pass through 
Customs before going aboard the aircraft, where each in his own 
sphere checks equipment, radio, compasses, fuel tanks and 
provisions. The Load Sheets, the Flight Plan, the Passenger and 
Freight Manifests and some other documents comprise the Ship’s 
Papers, and it is the Captain’s responsibility to see that these 
are complete and on board before he leaves. 

When the moment of departure approaches, with passengers in 
their seats and the Flight Engineer and Co-Pilot having completed 
their checks, the engines are started and permission to leave from 
the apron is requested, over the radio, from the Airport Con- 
troller. Further checks of engines and equipment are carried out 
as the airliner moves towards the runway. When the Captain is 
satisfied that everything is in order, he calls by radio for per- 
mission to take off. The Controller then gives him details of 
how his flight is to be conducted, so that he clears all other 
incoming and outgoing aircraft in the area. Occasionally the 
aircraft may be required to remain at some specified height. By 
the time it is over the English Channel, it will be granted per- 
mission to climb to that selected by the Captain in his Flight 
Plan. 

There are Area Control authorities spaced at intervals through- 
out much of the world. On the flight from London to the Middle 
East, for example, they will be at London, Paris, Geneva, Milan, 
Brindisi, Athens and Beirut. During the flight, the Captain or 
the Co-Pilot is in continuous contact with each successive Area 
Control, being handed over from one to the next. The Area 
Controllers keep a fatherly eye on each aircraft passing through 
their domains and may instruct the Captain to make changes in 
his flight or may agree to such changes as the Captain himself 
may suggest — if, for instance, he should meet an area of bad 
weather. 

Apart from this contact with the authorities on the ground, the 
Captain shares watch-keeping at the controls with the Co-Pilot, 
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collects up-to-date information of the weather along the route 
and himself initiates weather information. He also checks 
navigation and, of course, when all is working smoothly at the 
‘front end’ he visits his passengers. This social duty can take a 
large slice of his time. If there are only sixty passengers aboard — 
and there are soon likely to be a hundred — ^just one minute spent 
with each occupies him for an hour. 

When the aircraft approaches its destination, the Control 
Authority again allots heights to which it may descend or gives 
special directions about the approach to clear other aircraft. The 
Captain awaits permission to land on a particular runway and this 
may be followed by further radio instructions about taxiing. 
Yet it is still the touch-down that counts! 

The pilots of 1919 had to use a great deal of physical strength 
in managing heavy controls in unheated open cockpits weighed 
down by heavy flying clothing. In mist and rain they were 
obliged to raise their flying goggles and to peer round the wind- 
screen into the teeth of the wind. It is not surprising that 
journalists and novelists of the period were wont to describe 
pilots as ‘ruddy-faced’. The occupational strain of a pilot’s 
calling was recognized at least by Holt Thomas, who in arguing 
that short hops were desirable in order that the pilot as well as 
the passengers should not suffer from fatigue, wrote in 1920: 

‘The alternative, for long stages, would be duplicated 
engine-power, which will come in time; also duplicate pilots. 
But the pilot resting in an aeroplane will certainly not rest as 
he would on terra firma; and taking an instance from other 
forms of transport, I think the reader will agree that to give 
an engine driver his “time off” actually on an engine would be 
a very poor form of comfort.’ 

Fatigue in pilots and aircrew was recognized as a problem 
first by the airlines and afterwards officially. Legislation was 
introduced in 1927 to set the maximum of 125- hours’ flying in 
thirty consecutive days for pilots. The official maximum flying 
duty periods, which became legal in 19^7, limit the flying duty 
of any two pilots or more operating an aircraft to sixteen hours; 
but if three or more pilots are operating an aircraft the period is 
limited to twenty-four hours subject to sleeping facilities being 
available on board. Crew members are covered by similar limita- 
tions somewhat less stringent than those applying to pilots. To 
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provide adequate rest for crews on the long-haul services, a 
system of ‘slips* is operated by B.O.A.C. The actual aircraft 
flying from the United Kingdom for instance, to South Africa, 
calling at Rome, Khartoum, Entebbe and Salisbury itself com- 
pletes the full trip. The crew that takes it out of London, 
however, may be slipped at Rome and the next crew slipped at 
Nairobi. Those who get off at Rome remain there until the 
following day and take another machine on to Nairobi, where 
they stand off for several days before going on to Johannesburg. 
Thus to complete a round trip which takes an aircraft perhaps 
two complete days, the crew may spend nine to thirteen days 
away from London, according to the schedule operated. This 
system applies to all the long-range routes of B.O.A.C. 

The single-engined aircraft of 1919 were, of course, flown 
simply by a pilot. There was a Flight Engineer on board the twin- 
engined aircraft which followed. Handley Page carried a third 
crew member, a rigger aboard theo/400. The first four-engined 
Imperial Airways machine, the Hannibal, had a Captain, a First 
Officer, a Radio Officer with two stewards. During the Second 
World War, some four-engined aircraft carried a crew of five. 
During the post-war years, many B.O.A.C. aircraft carried a 
Captain, a First Officer (sometimes a Second Officer) with Radio, 
Navigating and Engineering Officers. In recent years, three or 
four cabin crew are usual — Stewards and Stewardesses, each of 
them costing £200 to £300 to train. The complement is likely 
to rise to six. 

The relationship between those who fly and the management 
on the ground is of immense importance, as the history of this 
airline has shoAvn. The start of Imperial Airways was delayed by a 
pilots’ strike. The beginning of the end of Imperial Airways and 
the genesis of the Cadman inquiry was a controversy about pilots 
and aircrew forming their own representative bodies. Pilots and 
aircrews today are rightly protected by rules and regulations 
which are outside the scope of this story, but which afford them 
the status and security to which their responsibilities entitle 
them. With the increase in the size of aircraft and the volume of 
traffic, the pilot is still the man who has the final word as to 
whether any particular service shall fly and as to how it shall be 
flown. 

He may not share the powers, or indeed the inclinations, of 
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some of his predecessors, such as Captain W. L. Hope who was 
a pilot employed by Handley Page in 1919 when the 0/400 was 
being converted for civilian use. One of the newfangled ideas 
was an enclosed cockpit, and it was Captain Hope’s good fortune 
to be the first pilot to fly the machine with this luxurious addi- 
tion. His flight did not go well. In fact, he became convinced 
that the contraption was dangerous, depriving him of the sense 
of feeling, seeing and hearing what was going on. On his arrival 
in Paris from London, he asked for it to be removed in order that 
he might fly back unencumbered. His wishes were acknowledged 
but not swiftly enough for his liking. He therefore armed himself 
with an axe — which took care of everything including the front 
windscreen. To take the place of that, Hope himself fitted a small 
piece of sheet aluminium to keep the wind off his face and the 
leopard skin flying helmet which he habitually wore. His resolute 
action earned him no rebuke: on the contrary, it held up the 
installation of enclosed cockpits in that type of aircraft for several 
years to come. 

The management seemed to have regarded Hope’s action as 
an indication that the pilot’s personal comfort might be regarded 
as a matter of indifference. One of the old pilots recalls a plea 
for more comfortable working conditions, the elimination of 
draughts in the open cockpit and some protection from the rain 
being met tersely by the General Manager: ‘What do you want? 
A bathchair ?’ 

Yet the pilots’ well-being was to become acknowledged as an 
important factor in the safety of flight. The closed cockpit which 
came at last with the Hannibal was an immense improvement. 
It is hard to say whether the pilots became more vocal with its 
introduction. Over the years since then, however, their views 
have been given proper consideration. It is recognized that the 
men who do the flying are best fitted to debate the ever-changing 
conditions of flight operation. It is unlikely that any B.O.A.C. 
Captain will be seen today wielding an axe to modify his aircraft. 
Nevertheless, the first-hand experience of operational pilots and 
air crew infiltrate all the major departments of B.O.A.C. Men 
with experience in the tnmk lines of the world are to be found 
in the executive management and in the catering department, in 
operational control and in training, in passenger handling and in 
the actual selling of passages. 
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In spite of the wholly practical approach of the pilot to his 
job, there always lingers an atmosphere of mystique^ a shared 
experience and authority which holds together those who fly. 
In the old days at Croydon, there was a Pilots^ Room where, in 
the years between the wars, men of many European nationalities 
met regularly, and an international outlook became second 
nature to the pilot. It is not surprising that some of such men 
should find themselves occasionally sustaining friendships during 
the war years in spite of the fact that the British Merchant Air 
Services had thrown everything into the war effort. There were 
chance encounters between ‘officiaT enemies who were old 
friends in such places as Stockholm and Lisbon — occasions when 
the ties of airmanship were stronger even than those of total war. 

In the achievement of the present pattern of world air services, 
many pilots and aircrew have died — in peace as well as war. Some 
were pioneers who were consciously beating out new lines on 
the map. Others were ordinary men following up a line of 
country and doing their routine job. Pilot and aircrew are people 
who certainly accept an extra element of risk in their daily lives, 
like others engaged in public transport as a living. It is their 
service, backed by training and tradition, which makes air 
travel secure and amenable for a Prime Minister, a commercial 
traveller, a ballerina or an unaccompanied child. 
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T he converted bomber, the DH 4A, which inaugurated the 
first service in 1919, carried a single passenger, travelling 
at 100 m.p.h. or less, powered by a single 12-cylinder 
Rolls-Royce ‘Eagle VIIF engine driving a 4-bladed laminated 
mahogany propeller. This A. T. and T. machine was a simple 
aircraft, built of wood (ash and spruce) braced with steel wire 
and covered with linen fabric impregnated with a chemical 
‘dope’ to make it taut and weather-resistant. ‘We used to test 
the condition of this fabric on the wings by tapping it smartly 
with our knuckles. If it “drummed”, it was considered satis- 

Handley Page Transport Company began its operations with an 
HP 0/400 twin-engined machine. This was, of course, a con- 
verted bomber also, but Handley Page were the first to produce 
a twin-engined aircraft built from first principles as a civil air 
transport. This was the HP W 8 with twin Rolls-Royce Eagle VIII 
engines. It was shown in 1919 at the Paris Exhibition and went 
into service in 1923 as the W 8 B. It had 14 seats in a cabin 
provided with a toilet. 

Single-engined planes which made their appearance in 1920/22 
were the Napier-engined DH18 and DH 34, both designed 
from the start by de Havilland as civil aircraft, each with eight 
passenger seats — and the DH 34 carried a cabin boy. Their speed 
was 103 m.p.h. and their working range some three and a half 
hours. The cockpit in the DH 18 was well down towards the 
tail and the unfortunate pilot had no direct view forward, the 
passenger cabin rising above his line of vision. The DH 34, 
which was very similar, had the cockpit in front of the cabin 
immediately behind the engine with a flight engineer as well as a 
pilot. From this new position, the pilot had an excellent view. 
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Progress in aviation has been in direct ratio to technical 
advance. Before the First World War it had been slow and 
erratic. During the war years, it received tremendous stimulus, 
leading to the amazing conquest of the Atlantic in 1919. With 
the coming of peace, the impetus fell off. Neither the public nor 
the State, as we have seen, was greatly concerned with aviation as 
a weapon of peace. The fleet inherited by Imperial Airways on 
its formation in 1924 was old, outmoded and mostly single- 
time of writing, a single airliner could cost the operator 
something like two million pounds. Some indication of the 
increased cost which has emerged with technical progress over 
the years is indicated by the following price list of the Imperial 
Airways inheritance: 

£ 


engined 
At th 


For the DH 34 an average of some 2,500 
W 8 B 7)330 

Sea Eagle 7) 200 

Vickers Vimy 2,500 

Vickers Vulcan 1,000 

DH 50 1 ,400 


These were second-hand values and the rate of obsolescence 
was high: but if they were cheap in first cost, they were very 
costly to operate. They were limited in range, or ‘endurance’, a 
difficulty which Imperial Airways research was constantly trying 
to overcome. Clearly higher speeds were required, as well as 
ability to operate through the twenty-four hours of the day in all 
conditions of weather and to fly further without refuelling. 

In 1923/24 Air Ministry had ordered the building of two types 
of three-engined commercial aircraft. One of these was the 
HP W 8 F, a modification of the W 8 B, which had made such 
a sensation in Paris. Its conception was unusual in that its engines 
were of two types, two Armstrong Siddeley Pumas of 230/240 
h.p. mounted in nacelles in the wings and one Rolls-Royce Eagle 
of 360 h.p. in the nose. The Pumas were run at higher speeds 
than was normal for this engine. Because of this, and the fact 
that the engine in between them was of a totally different type, 
the noise was deafening. This aircraft, which was purchased by 
Imperial Airways, marked the first real attempt to provide 
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immunity against forced landing. Hitherto engine failure in a 
single-engined plane had meant immediate landing. This was 
frequent enough in the early days and could be disastrous. The 
performance of these aircraft, however, was so good from the 
safety point of view that disaster from this cause was rare. Their 
manoeuvrability combined with their slowness usually managed 
to keep them out of trouble, except where engine failure 
occurred in bad weather or during take-off. 

The safety value of the twin-engined aircraft at first was held 
in doubt. Some said that if it had no single-engined performance, 
it offered no advantage over a single-engined plane. It was argued 
also that the potential source of failure being doubled, there 
was a greater probability of forced landing. The coming of three- 
engined aircraft therefore was universally welcomed. 

During 1924, a study was made of a sleeve-valve engine which 
was to provide greater reliability, and a radial engine which was 
lighter than its predecessors and air-cooled. Three Armstrong 
Siddeley Jaguar radial engines were installed in the Handley 
Page Hampstead, another modification of the W 8 B, and also 
in the i8-seater Armstrong Whitworth Argosy, the first of the 
three-engined aircraft especially designed for Imperial Airways, 
three of them being ordered for the European services in 1926. 

Because of the low weight per horse-power of the new radial 
engines, it was possible to increase the reserve of engine power 
to the aircraft, ensuring greater speed with no economic penalty. 
It was Bristol Jupiter engines, and not the early Jaguars, which 
went into the first de Havilland Hercules aircraft for service in 
the East. By this time, the radial air-cooled engine came to be 
adopted wo rid- wide. 

In both Argosy and Hercules aircraft operated by Imperial 
Airways in 1926, there was improved fuselage construction, in 
which steel tubes were used. Still built with wooden spars, the 
wings were also braced with steel tubes. At this time, the 
European fleet consisted of fifteen aircraft. Eight of these, though 
of different types, were so similar and had so many inter- 
changeable components that for practical purposes they might 
have been the same type. This led to much reduction in main- 
tenance costs. 

The Calcutta, ordered as the Mediterranean link for service to 
the East, was Imperial Airways’ first flying-boat. It had set a 
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precedent also in being constructed almost entirely of metal. 
Powered by three Jupiter engines, each of ^oo h.p., its hull and 
wings were of duralumin. Its total weight was just under 
2 1,000 lb: and its draught was only 2 ft. lo ins. With its maxi- 
mum speed of 120 miles an hour, it gave good service until 
superseded by the four-engined Scipio class flying-boat, a much 
superior all-round development. 

Metal construction had come to stay — so had the monoplane. 
In 1929, Imperial Airways ordered a Westland IV for charter 
work. It was a small four-seater with three 105 h.p. Cirrus 
Hermes engines. Though this machine anticipated the bigger 
monoplane liner which was to come belatedly, its acquisition at 
that period was not an indication of a change in the Company's 
biplane policy. In fact, the big four-engined biplanes, the famous 
HP 42s, were just about to come into their own. The first of this 
famous class, which was known as Hannibal on the long-haul 
routes and as Heracles in European service, was commissioned 
in 1931. It was the biggest aircraft of its day, with a wing span 
of 130 feet and a total all-up weight of 29,000 lb. giving accom- 
modation in the European type for thirty-eight passengers and 
twenty- four passengers in the overseas type. It carried a crew of 
five including two stewards. Its normal range was about ^8o miles. 
It was credited with a cruising speed of 10 g miles per hour, 
though in service it was considerably slower. In fact, its slow- 
ness led to adverse criticism within two or three years of its 
introduction. 

Nevertheless it was an exceptional aircraft for which many 
passengers expressed a marked affection. For the airline, it 
established a world-wide reputation for safety, comfort and 
excellent service. In its day it introduced many novel features. 
Its construction was light, mostly of aluminium alloy and steel, 
being fabric covered. It was the first airliner in Britain to have a 
tail wheel in place of a skid and air-operated brakes on its main 
wheels. Its galley amidships provided pre-cooked meals in flight. 
Noise was reduced by lining the cabin walls with a special 
material. Indeed it was one of the first airliners in which con- 
versation was possible without effort. 

Economically the Hannibal/Heracles was an outstanding 
success, in spite of early complaints about slowness and derisive 
quips from other operators. When an American airline operator 
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commented on the ‘built-in head winds , which were ceitainly a 
feature of this far from streamlined machine, an Imperial Airways 
man retorted with pride: ‘Yes, but look at its built-in pay-loads \ 
Though this pride was undoubtedly justified. Imperial Airways 
went through a period in which ‘safety first’ was too much in 
mind. They had to accept large wing areas in return for ease of 
manoeuvrability and slow take off and landing speeds. Though this 
was admirable when these machines were airborne, it produced 
fantastic situations on the ground where the great wing surfaces 
were extremely vulnerable to wind. In Europe this was not a 
major hazard because there were hangars. In the Middle East, 
however, except at termini, there were no hangars at all and the 
machines were picketed in the open. On one occasion, at least, 
when the wind changed suddenly and blew from the rear of the 
machine, the wings folded forward and collapsed. 

The monoplane first came into regular service when eight 
Armstrong Whitworth Atalantas were ordered and delivered 
over 1932/33 for the African service. It was a high- winged 
aircraft which gave passengers a good view. It was not large, 
taking only ten passengers and two crew, but its cruising speed 
was 1 18 m.p.h. Its range, considering the pressing need for 
longer-range aircraft, was somewhat disappointing at 5^90 miles. 

The fast record flight of Scott and Black in the London- 
Melbourne air race in 1934 made people uneasy about the per- 
formance of British airliners. The official Air Ministry Report 
for that year stated: 

‘Hitherto a cruising speed of 100 m.p.h. has been con- 
sidered satisfactory for commercial aircraft, but cruising 
speeds of up to 1^0 m.p.h, are now demanded. The economic 
limit which must be set to this increase of speed has been a 
much discussed question, but it is hoped that for flight at high 
altitudes, without excursion into the stratosphere, still higher 
speeds may be attainable without undue increase in operational 
cost. . . 

Imperial Airways, with their highly successful, but slow, fleet 
of Hannibals and faster, but still too slow, Atalantas, was 
certainly a target for criticism. It was at this time, however, 
that the momentous decision was made to place an order for a 
fleet of twenty-eight Empire flying-boats, then regarded as of 
almost revolutionary design. This Short Bros. ‘C’ class flying- 
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boat was of all-metal construction. It was a high wing monoplane, 
88 feet long with a wing span of 1 14 feet. Its deep hull had two 
decks, the upper for the Captain, First Officer and Radio Officer, 
the lower for twenty-four passengers, the two stewards, mail and 
baggage. There were three cabins, more lofty and spacious than 
any before. The forward one was a smoking cabin. There was a 
small one amidships behind the galley and aft there was a 
promenade cabin, including a promenade deck running the full 
length on the port side where passengers could stand and look 
out. This flying-boat was very clean aerodynamically. Because 
of its lightweight construction, mostly of aluminium alloy, the 
all-up weight, despite its size, was only 40,^00 lb. It was 
powered with four Bristol Pegasus engines of 920 h.p. for take- 
off. Cruising speed was 164 m.p.h. with a maximum of 200 
m.p.h. To begin with, the range was 810 miles, but later the 
miles extended themselves first to i,joo then to 2,^00. 

From this and later types, the S.30 and S.33, developed the 
Sunderland, as famous in its war service as the Empire flying- 
boats in peace. Some of their adventures and achievements have 
already been mentioned. There is another claim to fame which 
must not pass unrecorded. Many aircraft have taken their names 
from places. It was the unique distinction of one of the Empire 
flying-boats to give her name to a place. 

The Imperial Airways flying-boat Corsair^ homeward bound 
from Durban in March 1939, was forced off course over the 
Belgian Congo, and ran short of fuel. Searching for somewhere 
to alight, the Captain sighted a small patch of fairly straight 
water on the River Dangu. Here he came down: but before he 
could stay the flying-boat’s run, she had collided with a muddy 
bank, staving in her hull. She sank in a few feet of water. Nobody 
aboard was injured, and all the mail was salvaged. She lay there 
in desolation amid swamp and bush. Even the nearest native 
village was several miles away. 

Signals were exchanged with London. A flying-boat worth 
£50,000 (when new) could not be left to rot. To repair her on 
the spot, a party of engineers was flown out to the nearest 
possible point, some 200 miles away. They could only make 
part of the rest of the journey by road. The last lap was on foot 
over the swamp. 

In hot humid conditions, they built a rudimentary dry dock 
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around the hull. Then they slipped a cradle under her and, with 
the help of scores of natives, they managed to haul her to firm 
ground, where her hull was made good and she was put in order. 
But the repair job was much less than half the battle. Getting 
her into the air was a far more formidable problem. 

That stretch of the River Dangu on which she had alighted, 
though swollen by the rainy season, was still too narrow and too 
short for safe take-off — and half-way along its length there was a 
dangerous bend. Nevertheless it was decided to make an attempt. 
A stake was driven into the bank, to which the tail of the flying- 
boat was secured, while her engines were run up to full throttle. 
Then the tie-rope was slipped and she tore along down the narrow 
channel, both sides of which had been cleared of trees and under- 
growth by native labour. At the bend she swerved and held her 
course, but she could not be got off in time and her engines were 
cut back. Before she pulled up, however, her hull came up 
against a rock and was holed. 

Hauled once more on to firm ground, the hull was repaired 
again. Many long months had gone by since she alighted there, 
and Britain was now at war. Corsair was not only a valuable asset 
of the airline but an important war potential of the nation. The 
long months had already brought them to the dry season with the 
shrinking of the river and the prospect of not enough water to 
attempt another take-off for many months more. 

Jock Halliday who was organizing the salvage then decided to 
dam the river and create an artificial lake. So much more native 
labour was needed that the first necessity was to build a village 
beside the river to house the workers, also to cut a road for 
haulage of timber for the dam. 

It was not until January 1940 that the water rose sufficiently 
for another attempt. Corsair ^ with her tail tied again to a large 
stake ashore, bellowed with the full throttle of her engines and 
within a few seconds of being released from her tie-rope, was 
airborne in the early morning mist. She left behind her nine 
months of toil, a new lake, a new road and a new village — with a 
new name on the map, Corsairville. 

This was not an achievement which can be said to have a direct 
bearing on technical development. It goes on record as an illus- 
tration of the adaptability and resource which are sometimes 
required in the men of an airline. No type of machine more justly 
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earned the honour of giving its name to a place. No class ever 
attracted such affection from those who flew aboard as crew or 
passengers. When the time came to withdraw the Empire flying- 
boats from service in 1946, they had broken all records for long 
and useful service. After it was announced that these would be 
broken up for scrap in the foreign stations where their services 
had terminated, many former passengers wrote urging their 
retention. 

Feeling ran so high among their admirers along the African 
section of the Horseshoe Route that a proposal for breaking 
them up in that area had to be abandoned. Leaving behind them 
affection and high regard, they were in fact flown back to the 
United Kingdom to meet an undignified end as scrap. 

When these aircraft were first ordered for the Empire mail 
scheme in 1934, it will be remembered that Imperial Airways 
also ordered a new landplane fleet of twelve Armstrong Whit- 
worth Ensigns. These were all-metal, high wing monoplanes 
powered with four Armstrong Siddeley Tiger ix engines, each 
developing 925“ h.p. for take-off, which gave them a cruising 
speed of 165- m.p.h. The European version had accommodation 
for forty passengers and the Empire version for twenty-seven, 
the latter being intended for a landplane service between London 
and Calcutta only. We have already referred to the lateness of 
delivery of these aircraft which had a critical effect on the affairs 
of Imperial Airways. The first delivery was expected in 1936, 
but it was not till 1938 that the first aeroplane was ready to 
undergo official flying trials. By the end of that year, five Ensigns 
were completed and put into service temporarily, only to be 
withdrawn for modifications. The Ensigns eventually served long 
and well. A few of them at least were still on the books at the 
end of the war. As a class they were an interesting illustration of 
technical development. From their first operation till 1942, 
the payload (plus crew) increased from 9,5^80 to 12,000 lb., 
the fuel capacity from 650 to 1,064 gallons, the cruising speed 
from i6^ to 180 m.p.h., the service ceiling from 18,000 
to 24,000 feet and the operating range from 65^0 to 1,000 
miles. 

While the Ensign fleet was still being built up. Imperial Air- 
ways had to make do with minor additions to its European fleet. 
Two fast Boulton and Paul twin Jaguar-engined P71A aircraft 
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were bought. These, named Britowart and Boadicea, could accom- 
modate seven to thirteen passengers. A fleet of twelve equally 
fast DH 86 fourteen-seaters were also acquired for the Far East 
and West Africa as well as Europe, and two Avro 6^2 twin 
Cheetah-engined six-seaters. During this pre-war period, the 
Atlantic had set its own special problems of range which have 
been discussed, together with such ingenious devices as the Mayo 
Composite, in another chapter. 

The last type of aircraft Imperial Airways introduced was the 
fast and graceful DH 91 with a cruising speed of around 200 
m.p.h. Five of these built for the Company were known as the 
Frobisher class. A number built specially to the order of the Air 
Ministry were called Albatross. The Frobishers, which had a 
range of 1,000 miles and carried twenty-two passengers, were a 
return to wood construction. The main plane embodied box 
spars and a cover of spruce planking and plywood. The fuselage 
was a monocoque built of a sandwich of plywood separated by 
a layer of light stabilizing material. 

In 1938, both Imperial Airways and British Airways had in 
mind further advanced designs for aircraft. Air Ministry placed 
orders for two new types and entered into commitments to 
subsidize the early production of a third. The first was to be a 
four-engined all-metal landplane intended for carrying passengers 
and mails on the North and possibly South Atlantic routes. Im- 
perial Airways collaborated in the drafting of the specification 
and in supervising this new machine which was ordered from 
Short Bros. The second of the new types was a four-engined metal 
landplane intended for European services. The detailed specifica- 
tion for this was drawn up in close collaboration with British 
Airways and the order was placed with the Fairey Aviation 
Co. Ltd. 

British Airways had been operating services within Europe 
with the excellent fast Lockheed loA and 14 aircraft, typical of 
the newer machines then built in the United States. They were 
also using British DH 86 aircraft. This latter type, which Imperial 
Airways had flown since 1934, was a biplane powered by four 
Gipsy VI engines giving a speed of 141 m.p.h. 

The war brought civil aircraft construction to a standstill, 
but for two projects, the ‘G’ class flying-boat and the DH 9^, 
the Flamingo, of which the newly formed Corporation acquired 
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eight. The ‘G’ class flying-boats had originally been intended for 
Atlantic operations but were requisitioned for military use. They 
were much bigger than the original flying-boat with a cruising 
speed of i8o m.p.h. and a range in still air of 3,000 miles. The 
Flamingo was a twin-engined landplane with accommodation 
for twenty passengers and a speed of 200 m.p.h. 

The fact that transport aircraft for the Services, from 1941, 
had to be obtained from America added greatly to B.O.A.C.’s 
responsibilities in that new acquisitions constantly added to the 
number of tyjoes in the fleet. In 1943, for instance, the Corpora- 
tion was coping with 117 aircraft of 23 types with 25 different 
types of engines. 

After the war, making do with what it had been able to acquire, 
the Corporation had to settle for conversion of service aircraft, 
chiefly Yorks and Lancastrians. Though the latter was soon re- 
placed, the York was kept in service for several years, at first as 
a passenger aircraft, then as a trainer and later as a freighter. At 
the time of writing, it is only a couple of years since B.O.A.C. 
disposed of the last of its Yorks, but a number of them are still 
being worked in various parts of the world as freighters and for 
high-density passenger traffic. 

The Lancastrian deserves mention because of its adaptation for 
the fast post-war Britain-Australia service. It had, in fact, been 
used as a V.I.P. aircraft as early as 1943. Trans-Canada Airlines 
improved its furnishings and operated it across the Atlantic in 
1944. B.O.A.C. in the following year equipped it with sleeping 
berths and a galley. As a passenger aircraft it had no hope of 
commercial success, but its performance as a stop-gap was 
impressive. 

The very useful Argonaut, a development of the Douglas DC 4, 
was powered with Rolls-Royce Merlin engines, as was also the 
Lancastrian. It was used as an ‘interim’ airliner seating forty 
passengers, cruising at 2 50 m.p.h. at 20,000 feet, with fuel reserves 
and a range of 2,400 miles. Its reliability and usefulness were 
such that it served admirably as a stop-gap later when the Comet i 
had to be taken out of service. 

Before flying-boats were abandoned in favour of an all land- 
plane fleet, three more types went into service during the post- 
war years. The first and second of these were the Hythes and 
Plymouths, which were adaptations of the Sunderland. The ocher 
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was a further development, the Solent. This, the last of the 
flying-boats, continued in service on the trunk line to South 
Africa until 1 949 when the change-over to landplanes was com- 
pleted. 

There being no British-built landplanes immediately available, 
the Corporation purchased American Constellation 049s for the 
North Atlantic and later Stratocruisers, as well as Constellation 
749s, for the Commonwealth services. The former is a very 
large span aircraft with two decks, carrying up to seventy- two 
passengers with a cruising speed of 340 m.p.h. and a range of 
4,200 miles. 

With the introduction of the spectacular but unfortunate 
Comet I, the first pure jet civil aircraft to be built, B.O.A.C. 
set new standards for the commercial aviation world. The Comet 
was built throughout of light alloy and four de Havilland Ghost 
jet turbines were installed in the wing roots. The development 
of this engine was highly satisfactory. It began its life with an 
overhaul interval of 2^0 hours and the elimination of difficul- 
ties in service resulted in an extension of hours to y£o within 
two years. The disaster which overtook the Comet is and the 
research into its cause have already been noted in another 
chapter. 

The Bristol Britannia, a turbo-propeller aircraft, exists at the 
time of writing in three forms, with varying capacities and ranges. 
The 312, which is the largest, has a wing span of more than 142 
feet, and its length is just over 1 24 feet. Cruising at 38^ miles an 
hour at 30,000 feet, it can carry a payload of 28,000 lb. for 3,400 
miles. Its arrival was the answer at least to the problems of range 
over the Atlantic so far as Britain was concerned. It was to be 
the first British aircraft to operate a regular scheduled service 
from London to New York non-stop both ways and all the year 
round. 

Mechanically its Proteus engines were highly satisfactory, but, 
owing to its unique ‘reverse air-flow’ which after entry to the 
engine is directed forward, its development preparatory to going 
on service was greatly prolonged because of the tendency of ice 
to form in the air intake system in certain conditions of tropical 
weather. By the aid of television, it was possible to observe this 
phenomenon in all stages of its development when the reasons 
for it became evident, and means for overcoming it were evolved. 
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In 1957, B.O.A.C. bought ten Douglas 7c aircraft of very 
long range, eminently suitable for North Atlantic operation. 
They were intended to serve as an insurance against the possi- 
bility of late deliveries of the Britannias. While it was generally 
anticipated that the jet engine would oust the piston engine, 
determined efforts were made, especially in the United States, 
to develop some of the older types and these were particularly 
successful in the DC 7CS. 

At the time of writing, in the summer of 1958, there was much 
promise on the threshold, including a fleet of Comet 4 aircraft, 
to the inauguration of which we refer on page 232, a fleet of 
Boeing 707 aircraft powered by four Rolls-Royce jet engines, 
and an order in hand for Vickers VC los. Prophecy being no 
part of our terms of reference, these newcomers must be left 
without further comment. They belong to another phase of 
development. 

This steady growth of the machine in its power, capacity and 
size over the years has had to be matched by ever-increasing 
responsibility and organization in ground engineering. At the 
beginning, technical responsibility for an aircraft was normally 
vested in one man holding a Ground Engineer’s Licence. His 
task would cover checks, inspections, rectifications, repairs 
and final certification that the aircraft was fit for flight. Overhauls 
were similarly covered by one person holding the necessary 
licence. 

Specialization began during the ’thirties. Now in the ’fifties, 
the ground crew for a minor check has grown to include on 
occasion thirty mechanics, three supervisors and three inspectors. 
For a major check there may be eighty mechanics, seven super- 
visors and eight inspectors. For operations on this scale, the 
flow of work must be controlled. Moreover, the demand for 
faster maintenance and overhaul is greater than ever in order that 
the fullest possible use can be made of the very costly aircraft in 
service. To achieve this, the most accurate forecasting of work 
processes against a time schedule has to be devised. 

Until recently, a Certificate of Safety had to be prepared and 
signed daily for every airliner. Now a Certificate of Maintenance 
covers the aircraft for thirty-one days or for an agreed period of 
flying hours. Repairs en route may be covered by a Certificate of 
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Compliance signed by an engineer, not necessarily licensed but 
recognized as competent by B.O.A.C/s Chief Inspector. 

An engineering project arose out of the war years but was not 
mentioned in the preceding pages dealing with the Second World 
War. This is the overhaul and repair base at Treforest near 
Cardiff, which began in 1940 as a war evacuation measure but 
which has continued as the Corporation’s main repair base. 
During the war years it operated not only on behalf of B.O.A.C. 
but for the Ministry of Aircraft Production which, of course, 
looked after R.A.F. aircraft. At one time twenty-six variations 
of different types of engines were passing through the shops. In 
addition, more than 3,700 wrecked or burnt engines were dis- 
mantled and tens of thousands of engine parts salvaged. During 
the peak output of the war, in November 1944, more than 
2,300 people were employed at Treforest, including 800 women. 
When post-war reorganization was complete, the base became 
known as Repair Factory, Treforest, and throughout the ’fifties 
this organization undertook the overhaul of engines and acces- 
sories not only for B.O.A.C., but for other airline operators as 
well as the Ministry of Supply and the United States Air Force. 
At the time of writing, Treforest is fully employed on turbo- 
prop jet engine overhauls and the factory in the Welsh valley is 
well equipped for the needs of the jet airliner age. 

In making this brief reference in this non-technical book to 
the vast and intricate technical organization of B.O.A.C. one 
can only use the old analogy of the iceberg — a great structure 
unseen beneath the surface which supports what is visible in the 
sky. Engineering, significant and vital though it may be, is but 
one of the many facets of airline operation, which are no less 
efficient for being submerged, as it were, from public view. 

The new science of meteorology, for instance, has grown up 
side by side with aviation, from the times when Hounslow and 
Le Bourget used to exchange notes on the weather by telephone 
twice a day. 

The craft of navigation began with a few primitive instruments 
on a dashboard in the cockpit, a map which implied that the 
ground ought always to be visible and such visual aids as place 
names painted on the roofs of railway stations. From such early 
beginnings have evolved the systems of great complexity required 
by fast-moving jet aircraft often called upon to operate in areas 
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of great traffic density and also flying thousands of miles at a 
single stretch. Navigation is now closely identified with radio and 
increasingly with radar. 

Radio itself is another complete science which has grown up 
with aviation. At the end of the First World War specialists in 
the Services had produced the basic ingredients of the fixed and 
mobile radio-communication and radio-navigational systems still 
in use on the airways of the world. Some of the de Havilland and 
Handley Page machines in the R.A.F. Communication Squadrons 
flying after the Armistice in 1918, were equipped with wireless 
telephony. The first airline to order Marconi sets was A. T. andT. 
By 1920, all Handley Page Transport’s 0/400S and the DH i6s 
of Instone airlines had been fitted. When the pioneer companies 
were merged to form Imperial Airways almost the only item 
which was common to all was their Marconi wireless equipment, 
which at that time was a great asset in such a mixed fleet. 

It was, of course, an Air Ministry task to look after civil 
aviation in the early days : and few at first realized that the official 
responsibility for commercial radio services had been vested in 
the G.P.O. by an Act of Parliament in 1912. It therefore came 
as something of a shock to the struggling airline community when 
officialdom announced that the Law demanded the licensing of 
airborne wireless stations and the people who operated them. To the 
pioneer pilots, already proficient in the daily use of wireless, the 
prospect of an examination by grave middle-aged post office 
officials, who had never ‘been up*, was received with some indig- 
nation. To add to the humiliation, stamps to the value of ten 
shillings were demanded from examinees. One pilot, at least, 
while adhering to the letter of the Law, registered his protest. 
He handed his examiner 240 halfpenny stamps — all of which had 
to be cancelled and then affixed to the examination form. 

Though the vagaries of red tape beset aviation radio at the 
beginning, the need for international control and standardization 
was soon obvious. The British were ahead of their foreign com- 
petitors when, in 1922, radio was made compulsory in all 
commercial aircraft carrying passengers and goods. The French 
and Dutch operators had to fall in with this later. 

Wherever the British trunk lines spread throughout the world, 
there went with them radio stations and systems of communica- 
tion, for speed of flight and speed of communication must go 
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hand in hand. At the end of the Second World War, B.O.A.C. 
collaborated with Air Ministry in taking over the operation of 
many of the stations which had been used by both civil and 
military aircraft. Then there was formed in London an associated 
Company, International Aeradio Ltd., to provide air-to-ground 
and point-to-point communications, navigational aids and air 
traffic control facilities on an international basis throughout the 
world. Thus the use of radio for which at one time individual 
pilots were required to pay ten shillings in stamps is now a matter 
not just of nations and airlines, but of international collaboration. 



CHAPTER XVI 


CARGOES 


S EVERAL brace of grouse, pots of Devonshire cream, a 
consignment of leather and some newspapers — such was the 
load on the first service across the Channel in 1919. It was 
not quite what Tennyson had envisaged in ‘pilots of the purple 
twilight, dropping down with costly bales’. It was, if anything, 
more imaginative. It soon increased in variety, if not in substance. 
One of the older traffic hands, Frank Blunden, recalls items such 
as day-old chicks, perfumes from Paris, shock absorbers and 
telegraphic apparatus among the early cargoes. The first vehicles 
to be carried were motor cycles which went in 1919 from Britain 
to Germany, until the German Government imposed heavy im- 
port duties in the mid- ’twenties. 

The possibilities of air freight were quickly, but not alas 
universally, appreciated by individuals and by firms. In the early 
days from Hounslow, a lady sent a single loaf of bread to Paris 
every day over a considerable period. Newsreel companies were 
among the first customers; among them the Pathe Organization 
began sending newsreel film to be shown in Paris on the evening 
of arrival. There was considerable publicity value — as still there 
is on a much larger scale — in the movement of perishable goods 
by air. Consignments of mushrooms sent from Paris to London 
went through the streets of London by pedal-tricycle bearing the 
legend ‘brought by air by Imperial Airways’. 

When services were cancelled owing to weather, freight which 
had arrived at Croydon Airport had to be passed on to East 
Croydon Railway Station to go by surface transport, and from 
Le Bourget freight sometimes went to the Gare du Nord. To 
maintain the prestige of the air, the ever-enthusiastic staff of 
those days resorted to ingenious but somewhat shady devices 
to conceal the fact that goods had not been airborne. Customs 
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declarations were required for the consignees which had to 
indicate the method of shipment and this would have shown that 
surface transport had been used. An aircraft which had long since 
crashed carried the registration letters GEBBR; but its rubber 
stamps had been retained. These were used for consignment 
notes. Needless to say, it was an unauthorized procedure. If there 
were any query about a consignment bearing these magic letters, 
it was a shared secret to the staff on both sides of the Channel 
that the consignment had travelled by rail and boat. 

This was feasible, because any day’s goods actually sent by air 
were not cleared of formalities until the following morning. 
Goods travelling all night by surface transport, therefore, were 
able to catch up ‘if the job were rushed’. Looking back, even 
indulgently, over thirty years or so, this undoubtedly emerges 
as a slightly wicked affair but those who recollect it may well be 
justified in saying that it was all in a good cause at a time when the 
air services were fighting for their lives and a reputation for 
reliability in freight traffic was a matter of life and death to a new 
industry. With more reliable aeroplanes and weather forecasting, 
the need for it soon disappeared. 

A singular operation of the early ’twenties was the movement 
of German paper money. It arose from the Allied occupation of 
the Rhine and the Ruhr and the abnormal financial conditions in 
Germany. The mark at that time was collapsing and the paper 
mark notes, gradually amounting to fantastic figures, were 
printed in Berlin. To reach Cologne, this paper money would 
have had to pass through French-occupied territory, where it 
would have been subject to tax. It was therefore flown from 
Berlin to London, thence to Cologne to avoid the French and 
Belgian Channel ports, where it was likely to be impounded. 
On one occasion, an aircraft force-landed at Ostend, and the 
whole consignment of marks was confiscated. The Instone line 
was much concerned with this traffic. ‘The daily fall in value 
of the mark in those days,’ wrote Alfred Instone, ‘gradually 
decreased the printed value of the mark notes to fantastic figures 
— in fact, towards the end of the fall, the air transport must have 
cost more to the German authorities than the intrinsic value of 
the notes carried. . . .’ 

The packets of notes in the aircraft — ^usually a DH 9 A — ‘would 
be surmounted by a German official armed with a revolver and 
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as the bulk of the marks (and weight) increased, so the carrying 
capacity of the aeroplane became more and more strained until 
the question arose whether the German Government would 
not supply a smaller German official to accompany the notes, so 
that we could carry more marks/ 

From the start, British and French cross-Channel operators 
found that gold bullion was among the few cargo items in which 
they could compete easily against surface transport. There 
followed a price-cutting struggle between the various companies, 
which meant that this form of freight was not as remunerative 
to any of them as it might have been. Till 1929 records show that 
movements were relatively small, consisting mainly of gold for 
the jewellery and watch trade of France and Switzerland. In that 
year, however, various import taxes were eased and the gold 
began to flow more readily over the airlines. Its transport in 
large quantities, in fact, became a feature of the nineteen-thirties. 
Bullion often returned over the same routes within a few days 
of its despatch. There was a notable ‘gold rush^ in July 1931, 
when for nearly two weeks the airlines operating from Croydon 
were heavily laden with bullion consignments. In that period. 
Imperial Airways carried over seventeen tons. The increase in 
the size and range of aircraft naturally encouraged this traffic. 
The rise in the value of the gold itself has also meant that more in 
value can be carried in terms of less weight. In September 1931, 
a million pounds would be represented by eight tons of packed gold : 
today that sum would be represented by only about two and 
three-quarter tons. Today surface transport cannot compete 
with the air in the movement of bullion. The great gain in transit 
time on long hauls is a particularly important factor where a high 
rate of interest per day is being charged. Moreover it can be 
shifted at short notice with simplified security arrangements when 
it goes by air, whereas surface transport means that it has to be 
re-consigned at every frontier point and conveyed throughout 
its journey by experienced couriers. 

In some stations along the trunk routes, B.O.A.C. officials 
regard the movement of cases of gold bars with a certain degree 
of cynical amusement. They sometimes see the same consign- 
ments of gold in the same cases passing through their hands up 
and down the route several times within a month or so. On one 
occasion at least, these swift, unruffled movements which served 
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to cast the financial balance sheets of the world went wrong. 
The Suez crisis of 19^6 delayed a consignment of gold from 
London to the Far East for several days. It was then diverted 
through Istanbul where the aircraft had engine trouble. The 
consignees became agitated by this delay which was losing them 
large sums in interest: and a special effort had to be made to 
keep the gold moving. 

A faster aircraft v/as due to pass through Istanbul and instruc- 
tions were sent to place the precious cargo aboard and thus 
expedite its journey. For security reasons these instructions had 
to be sent tactfully to the local agents in Istanbul. It was thought 
safer to substitute the word ‘metal* for ‘gold’ in the signal. The 
agents in Istanbul delved deeper into confusion by interpreting 
the word ‘metal* as meaning ‘steel*. 

But there was no steel in the delayed plane — only a performing 
seal, which happened also to be consigned to the Far East. This 
was obviously what had been meant. A reassuring cable was 
despatched to the impatient consignee saying that all was well 
and that the ‘metal* would be on board the fast aircraft out of 
Istanbul. With all eagerness, the performing seal was then 
despatched while the gold dallied on. Granted a priority passage 
to a climate in which it could hardly have felt at ease, the seal 
was still the least uncomfortable of those well-intentioned people 
who took part in this particular movement. 

The safeguarding of gold, diamonds and other valuable freight 
at London Airport and thoughout the whole of the routes 
operated by B.O.A.C. is a great responsibility. This was recog- 
nized when the Corporation, in 1945^, appointed as their Chief 
Security Officer Mr. Donald Fish, who began life as a London 
constable and graduated to his present post by way of Scotland 
Yard and M.I.5^. Though based in London, Fish’s security 
organization spreads throughout the whole B.O.A.C. network 
and maintains close and vital communications with police and 
Customs authorities in Britain, the Commonwealth, and foreign 
countries. The need for such an organization has increased with 
the years, as it has become obvious to the world’s criminals that 
not only gold, but every kind of valuable material that is not 
bulky moves by air and the airlines are now so extended that 
they may be expected to be more vulnerable than they were a 
couple of decades ago. 
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B.O.A.C. was the first international airline to set up the sort 
of security service which is organized by Fish. Its need is indi- 
cated by the crime sheet during the last decade. A tin box con- 
taining £2,000 worth of diamonds disappeared in 1947 between 
London and Singapore. In 19^1, part of a gold consignment to 
South Africa disappeared. Though it was under lock and key 
in a safe during the time it was at London Airport and also 
aboard the aircraft, one box of gold was found to contain half a 
builder’s brick on arrival. Diamonds worth £1,000 were missed 
from the cargo on a Constellation between London and Bangkok. 
In 19^4, gold bars worth £3,000 were stolen between the Gold 
Coast and London Airport. £3,000 worth of diamonds vanished 
within six minutes of a Britannia touching down at London Air- 
port after flying from Singapore in 19^7. 

Taken individually, these may be serious losses in themselves: 
but they do not suggest any laxity in the treatment of freight by 
B.O.A.C. When they are considered against the background of 
the world-wide network of operations, the percentage of losses 
is, in fact, slight when compared with figures quoted for other 
transport services. Cargoes carried by B.O.A.C. in any year 
are worth many million pounds. They pass through dozens of 
hands, loaders and unloaders, checkers and guards. The con- 
stant vigilance of the Security Section has been so effective that 
over the past ten years with freight always increasing in amount 
and value, the losses have never exceeded £^o,ooo in any one year. 

Donald Fish and his men have a world-wide beat and control 
an intricate security routine: but it is a routine which can lead to 
adventure, as it did in July 1948, when one of the employees of 
B.O.A.C. ’s precious cargo warehouse at London Airport 
reported to Fish that he had been approached by a gang. The 
informer was a loader on the warehouse staff with ambitions to 
enter the security organization. During the Second World War, 
when he had been a prisoner of war in Germany, among his 
fellow prisoners he had met a member of the gang which now 
was planning to raid the warehouse on the night of July 29. They 
knew that an aircraft was expected carrying £2^^0,000 worth of 
gold, which would be placed in the bonded warehouse, where 
there were already consignments of precious metal and diamonds 
worth something like £20,000. The intelligence service of the 
gang was not very far wide of the mark, and Fish told his employee 
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that he was to collaborate to the full with the raiders and give 
them all the information they needed, while he himself got in 
touch with Scotland Yard to work out a plan not only to thwart 
the raid, but to trap the criminals. 

On obtaining full details of the working of the warehouse, the 
raiders planned to supply the informer with a drug with which 
he was to dope the tea which was normally served to the security 
staff towards midnight. As soon as the dope worked, the in- 
former was to signal a nearby cafe where the gang was keeping a 
twenty-four hour watch on the warehouse. 

The scheme worked out by B.O.A.C. and Scotland Yard was 
to substitute police and security staff for the men on duty in the 
warehouse. These were to feign the effects of the doped tea. 
They, and hidden reinforcements smuggled into the building, 
were to spring upon the gang as soon as the informer had given 
them the all-clear signal and lured them into the warehouse. It 
was difficult to make advance arrangements without arousing the 
suspicions of the watchers in the cafe. Fish overcame this by 
loading his strong-arm squad into the B.O.A.C. freight cars, 
which were driven up to the bond during the afternoon and 
backed in as if they were unloading goods. It was only when this 
force arrived properly dressed in working clothes, that the 
genuine staff was let into the secret of the substitution and 
ushered into a safe place. At various points about the airport, 
hidden from view, were a number of police cars with reinforce- 
ments ready to go into action as soon as they received a code 
message transmitted by telephone from the warehouse. Probably 
the toughest assignment that night fell to the men substituted for 
the security guards. They had to act as if they had been doped, 
even when members of the gang arrived and began kicking them 
to see if they were doped enough, and then tied them up. As 
far as it is known, there were eight members of the gang who 
backed up to the warehouse in their lorry on receiving the appro- 
priate signal from the informer. Only when they were inside, had 
taken the safe keys from the ‘doped’ and bound security guards 
and had started to turn them in the locks did the police announce 
themselves and demand surrender. The gang was in no mood for 
this. Some of them were armed with iron bars. Others clutched 
bottles and spanners. They went into action against the police, 
who were armed only with truncheons, and for a few moments 
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it seemed as if they might win. The struggle, which went on for 
some time and was known as the ‘Battle of London Airport’, was 
every bit as ferocious as any of the highwaymen’s affrays which 
took place in that neighbourhood by Hounslow Heath in the bad 
old days. Overpowered, charged and tried, the eight raiders 
shared between them prison sentences totalling seventy-one 
years. The gold consignment, which was their main prize, did not 
arrive on that particular night. Delayed by fog in transit, it was 
unloaded in the battered and bloodstained warehouse the follow- 
ing day. 

Though this was the most violent, it was but one of many 
episodes in which the security staff of B.O.A.C. have been 
involved in catching thieves or smugglers not only in London, but 
in such places as Bangkok, Tokyo, New York and Hong Kong. But 
Fish maintains that the emphasis of their work is upon prevention. 

The B.O.A.C. bonded stores at London Airport are treasure 
houses of the curious as well as the precious. Every imaginable 
sample, from tobacco to silk, every kind of luxury from tropical 
cut flowers to caviare, every kind of human achievement from 
primitive carvings to French impressionist paintings are to be 
found there. Almost everything that has been taken by rail or 
sea has now been carried by air. There are still some surprising 
items such as the eighteen tons of Pepsi-Cola concentrate and 
colouring that suddenly had to be shipped from Britain to Egypt. 
Or the three tons of metal caps for oil drums shipped from 
London to Lagos where there were thousands of drums which 
could not be sealed. Much more comprehensible is the carriage 
of newspapers all over the world which brings the B.O.A.C. a 
revenue of £120,000 in a single year. 

The Berlin airlift of 1948/49 proved that if expense were no 
object, the most unlikely cargoes can take to the air. B.O.A.C. 
participated by sending a group of twin-engined aircraft under the 
command of Captain Nigel Felly, who had piloted Neville 
Chamberlain to Munich in 1938. When at length he returned 
after many hectic weeks. Felly was no longer dressed as a Senior 
Captain in B.O.A.C. He was wearing a boiler suit and neck- 
scarf, a suitable garb for cargo loads which included flour, fish, 
dehydrated potatoes and coal. No passengers were carried by 
B.O.A.C. during the airlift. It was for them entirely a freight 
operation. 
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The performing seal that was misrepresented as bullion was 
one of the countless creatures which today travel by B.O.A.C. 
services. Almost every living creature, except a giraffe, has been 
carried by the Corporation, from sea lions and panthers to fleas 
and silkworms. The creatures’ travelling habits, now the subject 
of careful study, are sometimes more consistent than those of the 
people who send them. A large consignment of silkworms went 
by B.O.A.C. from Tokyo to Rome, When notified of the safe 
arrival of this cargo in Italy, the shipper rushed into the B.O.A.C. 
Tokyo office and registered his gratitude by embracing a member 
of the staff. Then he himself flew off to Rome — ^by another air- 
line. 

The business of moving livestock has become of such import- 
ance that the Corporation has prepared a printed booklet 
advising staff and potential shippers about living cargo, including 
instructions for feeding, watering, exercising — and recapture in 
case of escape. For instance, there is the need to talk to travelling 
orang-outangs, which suffer from loneliness which makes them 
restless. They can be calmed by human company. Mammals, we 
learn, are best carried in semi-darkness but birds must be stowed 
facing the light as they will not eat in the dark. Hints on the 
carriage of dogs includes ‘a little fuss from crew and ground 
staff’. Nothing is overlooked. ‘A dog is always more responsive 
if called by its pet name, and this should always be shown on its 
documents.’ Crocodiles and porpoises, on the other hand, 
desire nothing more than to be left alone, though they appre- 
ciate a daily watering with a hose. 

Great emphasis is laid upon correct and adequate crating — for 
every animal must, of course, be confined when travelling by air, 
even if it be a domestic pet travelling on the same aircraft as its 
master. Through the R.S.P.C.A., international standardization 
of packaging for livestock is being attempted. Recommendations 
for feeding and watering are detailed. Three meals a day of bread 
and butter with jam and honey, together with fruit and greens, 
are recommended for orang-outangs, gorillas and chimpanzees, 
who also appreciate lumps of sugar and pieces of cake between 
meals. Beasts of prey, such as lions, tigers and panthers prefer to 
be fed but once a day; if possible late in the afternoon. Their 
intake is calculated at kilos of raw meat for every 30 kilos of 
live weight. 
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When large numbers of animals are travelling in a B.O.A.C. 
freighter, a member of the Corporation’s security force travels 
in the aircraft throughout the journey, mingling roughly the 
duties of keeper and steward. He feeds and waters the animals 
while they are airborne and looks after them at stopping places, 
exercising some and making sure that others are not suffering 
from changes of temperature. 

One of the biggest livestock operations was when the Cor- 
poration undertook to fly twenty young elephants from Bangkok 
to various points in Europe. Numerous flights were arranged. 
Five of the elephants took off for England, making the 7,000- 
mile journey to Billy Smart’s circus. 

‘Each one weighed nearly half a ton and stood shoulder 
high [wrote Mr. T. Ivan Pyle, a B.O.A.C. official who 
travelled with them]. All five were female — female elephants 
are used for circus work as they are more amenable to training. 

‘Special stalls of teak wood were constructed in the aircraft 
at Bangkok and a wooden floor was laid over the normal metal 
floor. Over half a ton of hay, a generous supply of sugar cane, 
and several gallons of water were also loaded on to the aircraft 
before take-off .... 

‘As we began to move along the runway, we gave them each 
a few sticks of sugar cane — which they consider to be a great 
delicacy. This occupied their attention as we became airborne. 
They were then given a good supply of hay and soon settled 
down in their new surroundings. It was necessary, however, 
to keep a watchful eye on their inquisitive trunks as they 
examined the details of the aircraft’s construction! 

‘We left Bangkok just before sunset and, in what seemed no 
time at all, the lights of Rangoon were twinkling merrily away 
to port. As we headed along the coast of Burma, the moon 
sent a broad swathe of shimmering gold across the Bay of 
Bengal. Inside the aircraft the atmosphere was charged with 
mutual cogitation. The elephants stared at their human 
companions with a cool, steady, appraising gaze. We responded 
with the calm, knowledgeable demeanour of people who had 
been handling elephants all their lives. Neither side spoke. It 
was thus on terms of polite, but somewhat frigid, amiability 
that we arrived at Calcutta. 

‘The next morning we set off for Karachi. During the flight 
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of over seven hours, the initial reserve rapidly dispersed and 
it vv^as not long before conversation flourished. Admittedly, it 
was somewhat one-sided conversation. When an elephant 
bellows a hearty remark about six inches from one’s right ear, 
the only response of which one is capable for some moments 
is a stunned and rather inane silence. However, the elephants 
obviously felt that the time had come to ‘ ‘let their hair down” , 
and, ignoring our conversational inadequacy, proceeded to 
demonstrate one or two of their party tricks. 

‘One rollicking little game comprised sucking up a trunk- 
full of the sawdust with which the stalls were strewn and then 
giving a most impressive imitation of a jet engine running at 
full power. . . .’ 

It is admitted by the experts that the tens of thousands of 
animals that travel by air every month are better off than those 
which make the much slower and rougher journey by cargo boat. 
There are certain types of livestock which could not, in any case, 
travel other than by air, and B.O.A.C. has pioneered methods 
for transporting such creatures which have limited travelling 
time. Examples are tropical fish and day-old chicks, for both of 
which completely new markets have been opened in various 
parts of the world as a result of new air freight methods. After 
much experiment, B.O.A.C. has discovered that an ideal way 
of transporting tropical fish is in oxygen-filled plastic bags set in 
insulated cardboard containers. 

Day-old chicks, which can perhaps claim to be at once the 
pioneer and the most constant livestock freight, can travel for 
72 hours without requiring attention. Allowing for the time 
spent in surface travel to and from airports, B.O.A.C. gives its 
maximum of 36 hours for chicks to be airborne. This means that 
the extent of the market for chicks is limited only by the distance 
in which an airliner can fly in a day and a half. 

B.O.A.C. traffic in livestock has in recent years been greatly 
assisted by the R.S.P.C.A. Air Hostel for Animals, which is an 
ingeniously constructed building on the outskirts of London 
Airport within easy reach of all points of arrival and departure. 
This is the first hostel of its kind in the world. At the time of 
writing, a special American mission has been studying its 
workings in order that the same sort of thing may be opened in 
Idlewild. The hostel, which is a receiving and holding point for 
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livestock of all kinds coming to London, by far the busiest air 
junction for livestock traffic, opened in the autumn of 19^2. 
By August 19^8, two million living creatures had passed through 
the hands of the Manager and his highly trained staff. The 
largest single consignment of living creatures which they have 
been called upon to handle numbered 40,000. Of these 30,000 
were tiny brilliantly coloured Indian finches in rows of 
bamboo cages. . . . ‘But amusement soon turned to dismay 
when on closer inspection we found them to be artificially 
dyed.’ The remaining 10,000 in this particular shipment are 
impossible to list in full, but included orang-outangs, cheetahs, 
tigers, leopards, bears, pandas, gibbons, monkeys, civet cats, 
flying foxes, cobras, pythons, mongoose, otters, wallabies, 
parrots, cranes, hornbills, peafowl, slow loris and tropical fish. 
All these creatures had to be housed, fed, cleaned and examined 
for sickness or injury. Two hundred different diets had to be fed 
to them, and on that occasion the staff worked for more than 
eighteen hours non-stop. 

There was an alarming incident when the crew of an incoming 
B.O.A.C. aircraft signalled that a number of poisonous snakes 
were loose in the hold. The signal was passed on to the Manager, 
who was requested to meet the aircraft on arrival and deal with 
the situation. 

‘No one had any idea what type of snakes they were or how 
many, and the thought of creeping on my stomach in such a 
confined space, moving other freight in search of the escapees, 
did not appeal to me in the least. However, the job had to be 
done and inside I went head first, tightly clutching a canvas 
bag in which to put the snakes I hoped to recapture. Some time 
later I emerged unharmed with sixty-one venomous reptiles, 
including an eight-foot Diamond-back Rattler, in my bag, but 
with my nerves in shreds. The snakes were taken back to my 
premises, sorted and re-packed and were on their way again 
that same evening.’ 

The extent to which B.O.A.C. is involved in the ever- 
increasing traffic of live freight is shown by the recent yearly 
average of one million living creatures, animals, birds, fish and 
reptiles (nobody seems to count the insects) carried on the world 
network. It has in fact been claimed, somewhat irreverently, for 
B.O.A.C. that every third passenger is a four-footed one. 
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AT the first airport at Hounslow, and later in a hut at 
Croydon, wall space was reserved for an assortment of 
JL X leather flying clothing, helmets and goggles of all shapes 
and sizes — for the use of passengers who elected to travel in an 
open cockpit or had no option. We have had it on his own 
authority that the solitary passenger returning from the first 
scheduled service in 1919 was sick into his hat, which, of course, 
he carried in his hand in order to be suitably attired on arrival. 
The thrill and beauty of flight was compensation enough even if 
the fare between London and Paris was £2 1 each way. 

His was a solitary and expensive adventure. Yet within his 
lifetime, only a little more than three decades after his flight, a 
B.O.A.C. Argonaut pilot was putting up an unacclaimed record 
in flying an entire family of twenty-four migrants from the 
Persian Gulf to Israel. His passengers were all closely related and 
included four generations. ‘The great-grandmother, Mrs. K. B. 
Salen, was lo^ years old,’ reported Captain Gerald Austin. Tt 
was the first time she had ever flown in her life, and she behaved 
just like a veteran. We had to help her on and off the aircraft 
of course, but otherwise she was like any other passenger, and 
was not in the least upset by this first experience and, in fact, was 
obviously quite thrilled.’ 

What adventure and achievement lies between the centenarian 
who was ‘quite thrilled’ by flying from the Persian Gulf to the 
Promised Land and the ecstatic first passenger out of England, 
looking for the Eiffel Tower! In surveying the first months of 
passenger-carrying. Holt Thomas wrote of ‘the temporary charms 
of novelty’ and this was indeed a telling element in the early 
passenger lists. For those who could afford such charms there was 
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sometimes adventure to be had. There was Captain Jerry Shaw, 
for instance, flying a DH 4A in October 1919, bound from Paris 
to London with a solitary passenger, an unserviceable compass, 
little visibility and strong headwinds. 

After an hour above the sea without sighting the English coast, 
Shaw had to admit that he had no idea whether they had drifted 
into the North Sea or the Bay of Biscay: 

‘. . . The only thing to do was to try to get through the 
clouds and check on the sun — remember that the only 
navigational instrument other than the compass was then the 
‘‘bubble’*. Well, somehow we got up to 11,000 feet but still 
in solid cloud and then suddenly and inevitably we went 
into a spin. Realizing the futility of any further effort, I eased 
back the throttle, centralized the controls and came out of 
the spin at 3,000 feet, still in cloud from which we emerged 
in a gentle glide not too far above the waves, which were 
now pretty big. We were now completely lost, and my fuel 
running mighty low, but at extreme visibility of half a mile I 
spotted a vessel bobbing up and down. . . . With the throttle 
well back, to conserve my remaining gas, we flew round and 
round the vessel in ever-increasing circles in the hope of see- 
ing land, for she was only a small tramp steamer. No success, 
and with the light beginning to fade, we went down and 
closed-in on the vessel. Circling her at deck-level several times, 
not a soul appeared aboard, but I read '^Harlech London' \ 
under her stern. I then hoped that she might head for land. 
1 dived twice under her bow. That rather desperate manoeuvre 
was effective, but not in the way of my hopes; she swung 
round, hove to. This created a patch of comparatively calm 
water on her leeward side at a moment when my engines 
spluttered. ... I switched off the engine and, holding her 
just above stalling speed, landed on the crest of a wave right 
alongside. Miraculously, and to my utter astonishment, and 
greater relief, nothing broke and we floated.’ 

It spoke highly of the workmanship of the relatively flimsy 
DH 4A that the aircraft stood up so well to this treatment. It was 
still unreasonable to expect that it would remain afloat for long in 
such a gale and Shaw’s first thought was for his passenger. He 
jumped up from his own seat in the open cockpit ready to raise 
the lid of the enclosed passenger cockpit behind him. 
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The lid was already open. ‘There stood my passenger dressed 
only in his trousers, a thin cotton vest and his bowler hat. In 
a later well-reasoned explanation of his action, my passenger 
said that, having been in the U.S. Air Force, he realized we were 
going into the ‘‘drink’’. He had therefore clamped his bowler 
hard down ready for the crash, and removed everything else to 
the limits of decency in case he still had a chance to swim.* 

Shaw told his passenger to dress. While Harlech was lowering 
her only boat, the two men made their way with luggage and 
mail to the tailplane where they clung until they were picked 
up ‘not even wet, but very cold’. 

The skipper of the Harlech was a Captain Williams. He carried 
no radio. Over mugs of hot tea (his was a dry ship) he explained 
to pilot and passenger that Cardiff was his next port of call. Since 
the rescue had taken place only eleven miles off Beachy Head, 
it seemed likely that with the gale then raging, the Harlech might 
take several days to reach her destination. At first Captain 
Williams could not be persuaded to put in elsewhere, then Shaw 
remembered 

‘we were carrying and still retained H.M. mails, which, 
as I pointed out, he had now put himself under an obligation 
not to delay unnecessarily. That idea weakened him, and at 
davra next morning we were off Weymouth, where he signalled 
for a pilot to take us ashore. . . . 

‘After putting through a local call box a telegram to Head- 
quarters, announcing our safe landing at Weymouth and 
advising time of arrival at Waterloo, we got the first train to 
town. Somewhere along the route we bought the morning 
papers and read of our disappearance in the Channel. . . .’ 
Nothing further appears to have been heard of Shaw’s self- 
possessed passenger after the rescue. From the comment he made 
at the time, it seems that he was American — one of the many 
transatlantic customers who supported the first British airlines 
so enthusiastically. It was American passengers who first took 
children on these flights. Alfred Instone recalled an American 
father taking a somewhat precocious little boy from London to 
Paris in the very early days. On being invited to offer his com- 
ments on arrival at Le Bourget, the son, using one of the expres- 
sions then in vogue, said: ‘Gee pop, it’s a game.’ 

American enthusiasm was such that even in the early ’twenties 
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bookings were made in New York for passengers crossing the 
Atlantic by the big liners and wishing to start their European 
travels with a flight from England to France, Some of these chose 
to ride in an open cockpit, among them Charlie Chaplin. When 
he made his first flight from London to Paris, he sat beside the 
pilot in a Handley Page 0/400. They met bad weather. Three 
hours out from Croydon they had only reached Abbeville and the 
great little man, muffled in his passenger issue of flying kit, 
became restive. When the pilot shouted over the noise of the 
engines that they were being held back by headwinds, he was 
horrified to see his passenger endeavouring to stand up to test 
the wind for himself, Chaplin was nearly blown overboard, ‘Yes, 
the wind is strong today, isn’t it?’ he shouted cheerfully as he 
resumed his seat. 

This was by no means the only occasion when passengers had 
to be restrained from doing mischief to themselves or indeed 
falling out of a machine. On the first Armistice anniversary 1919, 
a Handley Page Transport airliner, converted from war use, was 
making the return trip to London from Brussels. Two of the 
passengers had elected to sit in the open seats in front of the 
pilot’s cockpit left when the front gun turret had been removed. 
At 1 1 a.m. the pilot pulled back the throttle to observe the 
two minutes’ silence while flying at about 2,000 feet over the 
English Channel. 

One of the outside passengers, a Belgian, had inquired eagerly 
at Brussels whether the two minutes’ silence would be observed 
and was therefore ready for the event. When the machine went 
into a glide to observe the silence, this passenger tried to rise 
to his feet, hanging on to the machine with one hand and saluting 
with the other. Wind pressure and turbulence kept throwing 
him back into his seat. 

‘We were afraid of losing him over the side . . . [wrote 
Lloyd C. Ifould who, as flight engineer, was seated with the 
pilot immediately behind this passenger] we signalled to him 
to sit down. He eventually caught on and resumed his seat, 
still saluting, but as we approached the English Coast, another 
wave of enthusiasm rolled over him. He caught sight of the 
cliffs of Dover, and as we purred towards the coastline, he 
leaped to his feet, saluting England’s shore. This time, the 
inevitable happened — a downward bump, and our Belgian 
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was hanging over the side of the machine. With great effort, 
he struggled back, falling in a heap on the floor. He now 
realized the danger and the significance of our urgent signals, 
but his exuberance was not to be defeated thus easily. Remov- 
ing his helmet and goggles, he bowed as he passed over the 
coast. Hitherto, we had only been afraid of losing him over- 
board. Now, we were afraid that the goggles and helmet would 
be blown from his grip into the wooden propellers. Then 
anything could happen ! The pilot wrote him a hasty and some- 
what profane note, which had the desired effect. The Belgian 
sat still for the rest of the journey. After this episode, passengers 
occupying the front seat were not only given a lecture before 
taking off but we took pains to choose them carefully.’ 

Even with the universal adoption of cabins, passengers some- 
times got themselves into trouble. The earliest cross-Channel 
passengers were issued with inflatable life-jackets. From nerves, 
or misplaced eagerness to do the right thing, the four passengers 
on one trip decided to inflate their life-jackets as soon as they 
found themselves crossing water. As a result, on their arrival the 
ground staff at Le Bourget had the greatest difficulty in removing 
them, blown out to huge proportions, from their confined 
quarters. 

Stunt flying demonstrations had made their mark upon at least 
one of the passengers flown by the late Captain Gordon Olley in a 
twin-engined passenger aircraft from Paris to London. Olley 
and his engineer in their cockpit were separated from the 
passengers’ saloon by a sliding door. There were some half a 
dozen passengers on a plefisant summer evening. They were 
running to schedule, and were still over France when Olley, 
glancing back, saw that one of the passengers was trying to climb 
out of the cabin window just over the lower wing of the biplane. 
He immediately alerted his engineer who opened the bulkhead 
and pushed his way back to the cabin. There he found a number 
of passengers clinging to the man, who had already succeeded 
in getting an arm and a leg through the window. The engineer 
was hefty and immediately flung himself into the struggle while 
Olley looked for somewhere to land. By the time the machine 
was safely down at a French airport, the passenger had been 
overpowered and was offering profuse apologies for his behaviour. 
He explained that he had had a sudden impulse to walk out on 
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to the wing of the machine, having seen photographs of stunt 
aviators doing this. Not unreasonably. Captain Olley refused to 
take him any further. He was olF-loaded to continue his journey 
by boat and train. 

Though going was so tough compared with present standards, 
there was no lack of early feminine travellers. The first woman 
to fly on the cross-Channel service was Lady Muriel Paget, who 
travelled from Le Bourget to Hounslow in a DH 4A two days 
after the service started. The first woman passenger from Britain 
to France was Miss L. Aldridge who went two days later in a 
DH 16. 

Routes were pioneered and records broken by women aviators, 
but it was the wife of a British Cabinet Minister who pioneered 
long-range flight as a passenger. When Lady Maud Hoare took 
off in December 1926, from London bound for India, no woman 
had made a long-distance flight of that kind either as a pilot or as 
a passenger. She was envied by her more venturesome friends. 
Indeed a woman pilot offered to travel as maid if she could be 
included in the party. 

Apart from the known problems of aviation at that time, there 
were personal problems for a pioneer woman passenger travelling 
such a distance with so many stops at which she had to make 
official appearances as the Air Minister’s wife. No one had ever 
thought of lightweight aviation luggage for instance. Lady Maud 
had great difficulty in finding a soft leather substitute for the heavy 
dressing-case which was normal equipment for every lady of the 
period. The pioneering of lightweight luggage in itself became 
a matter of some ingenuity. 

T blessed the inventors of aluminium and stockinette. My 
ordinary dressing-case weighed eleven pounds empty, so one 
with unstiffened top and bottom was eventually found which, 
with its equipment of Erinoid brushes and combs, weighed 
only five and a half pounds. Then glass bottles and china pots 
being heavy as well as breakable, there began a great hunt for 
lighter fittings, and aluminium solved the difficulty. But when 
catering for air travel becomes a business proposition, I hope 
manufacturers will realize that an unfair handicap is placed on 
would-be purchasers when requests for aluminium bottles 
produce either an infant’s feeding-bottle or a Thermos 
flask. . . . 

18 
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‘My actual wardrobe consisted of a stockinette coat and 
skirt, with crepe-de-chine jumper worn most days and a woollen 
jumper and tweed skirt as a change. Then, in layers according 
to temperature, woollen cardigan, leather coat and fur coat. 
The felt hat matched the coat and skirt, and gum boots were 
occasionally most useful on wet aerodromes. A black lace 
evening dress for formal dinner parties — one night we met the 
Emir Abdullah at Amman, and the next night King Feisal at 
Baghdad — and a demi-toilette completed the visible list; but 
my most cherished possession was a Shetland dressing-gown, 
light, warm and uncrushable. This met all requirements of 
comfort, and, I hope, of suitability too. For, on arrival at 
Delhi, when we went straight into luncheon at Viceregal 
Lodge without unpacking, an old friend greeted me with: 
“But, of course, you have changed out of your travelling 
clothes.” He appeared amazed when I told him that, as he 
saw me, so had I left London.’ 

Before many years, however, the click of knitting needles — 
if they could have been heard above the din — was a welcoming 
reassurance to passengers venturing upon the Empire air routes. 
The American journalist, Webb Miller, rushed off at a moment’s 
notice from London to Karachi in May 1930 to interview 
Gandhi. Once aboard the ‘huge six-ton biplane as big as a house’, 
he settled down to survey — ^with an eye for colour — his fellow 
travellers. 

‘Of the six passengers, only two had booked through to 
India. Lady Leighton, snowy-haired and sixty-three, was 
hurrying to Basra on the Persian Gulf to the bedside of a 
critically ill niece. Barry Lawther, hard-bitten chief of the 
Intelligence Service and deputy inspector of British police of 
the North-West Frontier Province, who spoke Hindu, Pashto, 
and Persian, veteran of many tribal skirmishes during twenty 
years of the Afghan frontier, his face the colour of an old 
saddle, was rushing back to Peshawar because the Afridis 
had gone on the warpath and interrupted his two years leave. 
Quin-Harkin, a blond giant who survived the terrible anti- 
Bolshevist campaign in the winter of 1918, with the British 
Forces in Northern Russia [now with I.A.T.A.], Fleming, a 
rosy-cheeked Glasgow shipbuilder on his first aeroplane flight, 
and nervous about it, was going to Athens to sell ships to the 
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Greek Government. Finally there was an American business 
man en route to Vienna, and myself. 

‘We settled in our seats and stuffed cotton wadding in our 
ears to deaden the thunderous roar of the engines. Lady 
Leighton began knitting a half-finished “jumper**, picking 
it up where she had left off when she decided to fly to the 
Persian Gulf.* 

By the mid-*thirties, the comfortable click of airborne knitting 
needles symbolized a new pattern of life for many people stationed 
overseas. The late Captain J. H. Lock, in charge of a flying-boat 
homeward bound from Karachi to Alexandria, observed that 
three of the passengers he took on at Karachi were expectant 
mothers. 

‘This was no unusual occurrence, and I took no particular 
notice of it until arriving at Bahrein, where we picked up yet 
two more expectant mothers. I did think that it was overdoing 
it somewhat, but imagine my amazement when, on departure 
from Basra, we picked up two more! One was in an obviously 
advanced stage. 

‘It was amusing when going below on my morning rounds to 
hear the click of knitting-needles, and to see balls of wool 
being woven into warm woolly garments to keep the darling 
daughter or son safe from the rigours of an English winter. 

‘During the course of the day the Indian officer’s wife asked 
me: “What is this aeroplane. Captain? A travelling maternity 
home?’* 

Lock subsequently discovered that one of the passengers had 
actually been refused passage by a shipping company owing to 
the advanced state of her pregnancy. In after years, regulations 
were drafted to cover such delicate matters. So long as expectant 
mothers are in good health, they may travel by B.O.A.C. up 
to the end of the thirty-second week of pregnancy in pressurized 
and non-pressurized aircraft where oxygen is available. The 
Corporation has medical advisers on hand along every route. 
Staff are briefed on these and other problems. There is, for 
instance, a printed manual of rules for dealing with sufferers 
from arthritis, asthma, mental deficiency and with elderly 
passengers and blind people. 

The beginnings of the traffic in children flying between schools 
in the United Kingdom and homes abroad are now lost in airline 
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history. The practice no doubt began as a luxury excursion to be 
made only once during the years of school. Before the Second 
World War, a limited number of children used Imperial Airways 
for annual visits to parents. In the post-war years the traffic has 
grown prodigiously. It is not unknown for children to make three 
return journeys a year, in each of the school holidays, to points 
as far distant as Singapore. For these veteran passengers, B.O.A.C. 
started a Junior Jet Club in 1957, issuing log books in which 
Club Members can record their air mileage, obtaining the signa- 
ture of the Captain for each flight they make. The badge, a pair 
of gilt wings with a blue shield, had been issued by the summer of 
I9<^8 to twenty-nine thousand Jet Club members. Apart from 
those who commute between school and home, there are many 
children who fly unaccompanied. They can be accepted as 
passengers from the age of seven. For junior passengers of all 
ages, there are special amenities, toys, cots, magazines, books, 
games aboard B.O.A.C. airliners and elaborate facilities on the 
ground in many stopping places. 

It is a curious fact that some of the first young people to fly 
were actually engaged as aircrew. In April 1922, Daimler Air- 
ways took on three cabin boys for their DH 34s. They were all 
very small, about fourteen years of age, and were recruited from 
the families of the Daimler hire drivers. They were trained at the 
Savoy Hotel; and were dressed similarly to hotel page boys in 
‘buttons’ and tight trousers. They were carried in a small seat 
at the rear of the DH 34 aircraft which the Daimler line was then 
running. No food nor drinks were served on board. The cabin 
boys travelled more for decoration than for any real service. It 
is a sad fact that one of these child pioneers was killed on duty. 
Another left the service: and the third remained with the air- 
line — but not as a cabin boy, as Daimler dispensed with them 
when they changed their route in the autumn of that year. This 
light-weight crew was the first step to the provision of a cabin 
staff to look after the comfort of passengers. It was the Imperial 
Airways who first employed a steward similar in his status to that 
of a ship’s steward, to look after the well-being of passengers who 
might be taken ill (and there were very many more of these in the 
early days than there are now), to provide rugs against cold and 
offer the first simple airborne refreshments of coffee and biscuits, 
packed sandwiches and drinks. 
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The first stewards, G. H. Steer, F. Jefcoate and G. A. Watts, 
appeared in 1927 on the Argosy services between Croydon and 
Le Bourget. Their equipment was contained in a wooden chest 
which they carried aboard. Mr. G. H. Steer, still with B.O. A.C., 
recalls : 

Tt was in 1927 that we started giving lunch to passengers 
in Argosies. It wasn’t really lunch though; we had hot soup in 
Thermos jars and used to serve this to the passengers in cups. 
There were snacks afterwards — sandwiches, biscuits and 
cheese, coffee, tea and Bovril; not large, you know, just 
enough to keep the passengers interested; oh yes — then there 
was a small bar containing whisky, gin, beer and mineral 
waters. Wc used to charge a lot for drinks and when we gave 
the passengers their bills we used to hurry away because you 
didn’t know how they would take it. Passengers could have 
drinks at any time from “three miles out”. . . . 

‘Then with the Hannibals we started something first-class; 
we went right through the menu then. That is when we went 
full ahead — a choice of soup or hors-d’oeuvre. There was 
salmon mayonnaise, or something like that, then we gave the 
passengers a choice of something hot or cold in winter; then 
there was sweet, cheese, fresh fruit and coffee — a seven-course 
in all. Sweets were jellies, stewed fruit and cream, small apple 
tarts with custard or cream. All the hot things were kept in 
Thermos jars and they were very successful. 

‘The teas were very fine, especially coming out of Paris, 
when we had on board a first-class variety of sandwiches and 
French pastries. 

‘We carried on the same method of service later on the 
Frobishers and Ensigns just before the last war. 

‘A lot of well-known people flew with me — Field Marshal 
Smuts, the Prince of Wales, Chaliapin, King Alfonso, stage 
and film stars. Winston Churchill was always a very good 
passenger, who meant a pound note every time. Then Mr. 
Gulbenkian — he was a nuisance because he always brought 
his own food with him. . . .’ 

In spite of those who insisted on carrying their own provisions, 
the food on board the big and comfortable Hannibals soon 
brought great popularity to Imperial Airways. Only, alas, in fair 
weather conditions. These sturdy machines were limited in 
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operational height and were thus forced to plough through much 
bad weather, when the service of meals became as much a matter 
of hit and miss as those aboard any Channel steamer. Neverthe- 
less, the early flights had their devotees — in one case at least 
devoted to the death. A former engineer of Imperial Airways 
still serving with B.O.A.C. recalls two feminine passengers 
who were regulars in the early ’thirties. They occupied wicker 
chairs near the buflFet, did themselves well and ‘were most 
generous for any service that the crews gave’. When one of these 
loyal ladies died, her will disclosed her wish that her ashes 
should be strewn from an aircraft flying over the Channel and 
that the crew who carried out the last rites should be those who 
had been known to her. In obedience to these wishes, a charter 
flight was made. 

‘Our two passengers were an undertaker and the executor 
of her will. We had a talk of the plan to scatter the ashes from 
the urn and reaching the point of Dungeness I lay on the floor 
tummy down near the door and the executor opened the door 
slightly. The undertaker passed the urn and I deposited the 
ashes; but, as one knows, the indraught when a door is opened 
in an aircraft is terrific. Needless to say, I was smothered in 
grey ash and the small cabin needed dusting. Well, the will 
being well and truly satisfied, back to Croydon and another 
satisfied customer.’ 

One of the recognized advantages of air travel is the lack of 
tipping and it has long been established that cabin staff serving 
passengers on B.O.A.C. airliners do not expect any remuneration 
of that kind. Nevertheless, the pourboire impulse of passengers 
goes back to the earliest days. Wars create heroes and the pilots 
who flew in the First World War carried a halo of heroism quite 
unwittingly into civil aviation. When the first old ladies took to 
the air, they delighted to seek out the brave pilot who had 
flown them in order to press half a crown into his hand. The early 
American passengers, too, were particularly generous, refusing to 
take ‘no’ for an answer and insisting that the pilot should pass a 
proffered tip to an air charity if he were unwilling to accept it 
for himself. The status of pilots and crew in the airliners of 
B.O.A.C. is such that the possibility of their being offered any 
form of gratuity by passengers might seem out of the question. 
Yet it can still happen: and the high degree of tactfulness which 
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must be worn every day with the uniform must find the right 
words which give no offence. 

Travellers on Imperial Airways and B.O.A.C. have in the past 
become attached to an individual or a certain class of airliner — as 
in the case of the Empire flying-boats. HeracIeSy the aircraft which 
bore the name of the famous class serving the European routes of 
Imperial Airways, was another example. In the course of its seven 
years of service, in which 9j,ooo passengers were carried, this 
machine sometimes received birthday telegrams at Croydon 
sent by admirers who had travelled aboard. Perhaps because of 
the greater size of contemporary machines and of the less leisurely 
patterns of travel, sentimental expressions of this kind are on 
the wane. 

Relationships between passengers, crews and machines have 
often been closest where aircraft have been specially chartered. 
From the earliest days, charter business has been an integral part 
of all airline operation. Newspapers were among the first to 
appreciate the possibilities of charter, for air photography and 
the quick movement of reporters. Film companies were also 
early patrons. In 1920 the late Claude Friese-Green, son of the 
inventor, took moving pictures of spots in the British Isles from 
the open cockpit of an Airco 9. The massive airliners of today are 
still chartered by film companies — but for transportation. Since 
the war, B.O.A.C. has flown on charter whole film units between 
the United Kingdom and Ceylon, East Africa and various loca- 
tions in the British West Indies. 

While the airliner was still a novelty, there were countless 
publicity stunts involving special flights. An example of this was an 
airborne dancing party organized in 1925^ aboard the largest 
airliner Imperial Airways could provide on charter. The pilot’s 
instructions were to take his party up to 4,000 feet and there to 
fly level and smoothly ‘while we dance the Charleston’. It was a 
‘first time’ occasion and the pilot, not a dancing man, did not 
see the humorous side of this exploit. He faithfully carried out his 
orders, however, and gave vent to his feelings only at the end of 
the party when he was asked to pose for photographs with the 
dance band leader and the Charleston experts when he made a 
very sullen picture. 

During the ’twenties when dance bands and their leaders were 
making their first noisy impact upon Britain, they were frequently 
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carried from place to place in chartered aircraft. The publicity 
was good — for the airline as well as for them — and in those days 
of struggle to attract passengers, every bit of publicity was 
needed. 

With the greater size of the contemporary airliner and the 
abundant regular services all over the world, charter by an indivi- 
dual of an aircraft in the fleet of B.O.A.C. is rare — though the 
late Aga Khan chartered B.O.A.C. airliners to fly to Nice from 
Delhi and from Cairo. The demands of governments and com- 
mercial undertakings have increased with the years: but it is 
unlikely that these times will witness again such an individual 
charterer as Captain Alfred Loewenstein. This fabulous Belgian 
financier of the boom years after the First World War observed 
that other millionaires owned yachts, ran special trains and kept 
fleets of motor-cars. He was airminded — to the extent ultimately 
of meeting his death by disappearing from an aeroplane in mid- 
Channel. To impress and out-distance his rivals, he took on 
charter from Imperial Airways a fleet of eight landplanes and one 
amphibious craft. The late Captain Gordon P. Olley was seconded 
to manage the fleet, which at least on one occasion, between 
Biarritz and Barcelona, flew in formation. 

Travel agencies were closely associated with commercial 
aviation from its beginning, and even in the early days promoted 
ambitious schemes. In August 1934, ^^e Polytechnic Tourist 
Association sponsored the ‘first escorted air cruise of the capitals 
of Europe in the largest passenger airliner in the world’ to be 
flown in a Heracles chartered from Imperial Airways. This tour 
was to have taken passengers 2,829 miles in fourteen days through 
Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Italy and 
France. Though the fare, to include all expenses, hotel accom- 
modation and food was only 7^ guineas and the project received 
the widest advance publicity, there was so little support that it 
never took place. Today the travel agencies play an important 
part in the promotion of charter flights. Through these and 
through direct approach, B.O.A.C. carry out charter missions of 
great variety. British Olympic teams were carried to New Zealand 
and to Finland. The Amateur Athletic Association was taken on 
a tour of Europe. The Royal Opera Ballet, the Old Vic Company, 
D’Oyly Carte, the New York City Ballet, and the Scots Guards 
Band were carried on charter flights between Britain, Canada, 
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the West Indies, the Far East and East Africa. There is a large 
traffic in immigrants and in groups of students and teachers. 
During the last four years there has also been an increasing 
business in the exchange of ships’ crews, between the United 
Kingdom and distant points such as Australia and Japan and also 
between such points as Rio de Janeiro and Tokyo. 

Such air operations as these derive simply from commercial 
expediency. Political and social needs must also be served. The 
Berlin airlift, already mentioned in these pages, was a freight 
operation for B.O.A.C. and other operators. An example of an 
airlift of supreme humanitarian and political importance was the 
dual operation, in 1947, exchanging populations between the 
newly formed states of India and Pakistan. The passengers carried 



because their lives were in danger. 

In August 1947, R.A.F. Headquarters in New Delhi signalled 
London asking for the help of B.O.A.C. and charter companies 
in flying seven thousand Pakistan Government servants from 
Delhi to Karachi. The airlift was to include complete households, 
with wives, children and dependents. Brackley flew out to 
Karachi to organize Operation Pakistan on behalf of the Cor- 
poration. The twenty- three aircraft at his disposal were Dakotas, 
apart from two Yorks and one Lancastrian. B.O.A.C. provided 
twelve of the Dakotas; the rest came from Scottish Airways, 
Silver City Airways and Westminster Airways. During the course 
of September 1947, the operation was stepped up until an 
average of six hundred passengers a day were being moved. A 
day’s operations went on till midnight. Another day’s began at 
2.30 a.m. covering the 670 miles between Delhi and Karachi. 
Up to eighty passengers were sometimes carried in airliners with 
a normal capacity of fifty-seven. Towards the end of the operation 
when the refugee stream reached panic proportions, permission 
was granted for seats to be removed to increase the passenger 
capacity. Aircraft were sometimes turned round after forty 
minutes at Delhi or Karachi. By the time this Operation Pakistan 
ended on September ij, 1947, the aircraft involved had flown 
more than 330,000 miles. Those who flew them saw plenty of 
evidence for the necessity of the airlift in burning villages, 
refugee-lined roads and the vultures that hovered overhead 
awaiting the victims. Indeed Captain V. G. Parker of B.O.A.C., 
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flying a York, collided with a vulture, smashing the safety glass 
of his windscreen. 

Operation India followed soon afterwards, in October 1947 
when it became apparent that thousands of Indians in Pakistan 
were in danger of their lives. This was the greatest civil air opera- 
tion which has ever been attempted. It began with three aircraft 
and built up to twenty-one. From October 20 to November 30, 
1947, these aircraft lifted thirty-five thousand people and covered 
87^,000 miles. Most of these people were trying to take with 
them everything they possessed. While they were individually 
limited to 44 lb. of baggage, the load greatly exceeded that 
amount. The airlift was a B.O.A.C. responsibility and once again 
Brackley was in charge with Commander B. W. Galpin, the 
Corporation’s permanent representative at Delhi, maintaining 
contact with the Indian Government. When the Corporation 
undertook the airlift, it did so with the provision that none of its 
normal services would be affected by Operation India. For that 
reason, a number of private enterprise charter firms were brought 
in to help. Before dawn on October 16, 1947, the first aircraft 
of the fleet left the United Kingdom for India. All along the line 
they used B.O.A.C. Stations. At Palam airport. New Delhi, 
the Operations Room was reminiscent of any war-time airfield. 
‘On a huge blackboard covering one wall of the “Ops 
Shop’’ were the numbers of the aircraft, the names of the 
captains, the destination. The aeroplanes went as far afield as 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Quetta, Amritsar and Lahore as well 
as to small, almost unknown airstrips, remote and almost for- 
gotten since the R.A.F. left India. Loaded with their human 
cargo, they left each morning from five till eight at fifteen- 
minute intervals. On the return journey they dropped most of 
their passengers at Ambala, which became one of the largest 
and most incredible camps of all time. It was impossible for 
Delhi to accommodate all the Hindus wanting to come into 
India, and, therefore, they were put in Ambala until homes or 
occupations could be found for them’. 

Brackley received some strange messages. One Captain, 
grounded by the authorities at Quetta, for lack of landing permit, 
signalled : ‘Impounded No Fuel No Heat No Money No Hope. ’ 

‘The refugees were no ordinary air passengers. Most of 
them were terror stricken — in fear of their lives [wrote an 
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eye-witness]. Many of them reached security and the unknown 
without money, without food, without a home or an address 
to go to, and in a number of cases, without the complete 
family with which they had started out. 

‘It was a case of the survival of the fittest. A small child 
could be seen running down the strip after an aircraft which 
was taxiing to take-off; she was crying bitterly and being 
blown back by the slipstream. The parents had got themselves 
on board, the child had been lost in the crowd. 

‘Who is to name the things that a man values most? If you 
are allowed 44 lb. of baggage, what will you take out of every- 
thing you own — knowing that you will never see again the 
things you leave behind? Not an easy problem, and some of 
the choices made seemed strange to Western eyes. A small 
and rather battered child’s cane chair; a moth-eaten-looking 
parrot; a large and cumbersome radio, built obviously about 
the time Marconi thought them up, a larger and even more 
cumbersome box of batteries. A length of fine suit material 
worn round the shoulders like a shawl and trailing in the 
dust ... a tea urn. Each pathetic little group had, in addition, 
the inevitable bed-roll, something of sentimental value, some 
thing chosen from past poverty to give comfort in a new and 
greater poverty in the future. 

‘Day after day the captains and the crews of the mercy 
aircraft dealt with these people, with their pleas, and their 
misery. At the beginning of the operation many of the crews 
came back silent and thoughtful after a day’s trip; they had 
seen too much that was distressing. 

‘Sometimes the gratitude shown to the crews was pathetic 
and overwhelming, sometimes the pleas to take the extra two 
or three kilos were too pathetic to ignore. Human nature 
came down to very near the bone on “Operation India’’; 
many of the men flying the planes found themselves having to 
make decisions which they knew might make the difference 
between life and death for those concerned. 

‘One captain had to decide which were the thirty-five 
most deserving cases out of a crowd of over two thousand. 

‘Hundreds of solemn dark-eyed children were carried 
during this operation. Even the tiniest of them seemed to have 
an air of responsibility, weighed down by small bundles and 
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wrapped in far too many nondescript clothes, summer suits or 
winter suits, or what served for them, it didn’t matter so long 
as they were worn somehow and so saved precious space for 
household equipment.’ 

Such was Operation India — in which 3 i'jOoo people had been 
moved between India, Pakistan and Baluchistan with one and a 
half million pounds of personal baggage and belongings. 

In our time an air passage has sometimes become a matter of 
life and death and the personal drama of such a situation was 
never more evident than in the case of Mrs. Petrov, who was 
booked on a regular B.O.A.C. service leaving Sydney for the 
United Kingdom in April 195^4. 

‘A surging crowd was gathered round the aircraft [wrote 
Captain Jack Davys, who commanded the B.O.A.C. airliner 
carrying this very significant passenger] yelling and shouting 
and in the middle an eddy slowly advancing towards the air- 
craft steps which was Mrs. Petrov, her escort and airport 
security officials. They slowly got to the aircraft steps where 
almost a free fight went on and my two stewards ran down the 
steps to help her up and on board, while the rest held the 
crowd back who then started booing and throwing things at 
the aircraft so the airport officials called up the fire tender and 
threatened to use it if the crowd did not keep back. Ten 
minutes later, having completed formalities, I went on board 
to the sound of “boos” and the door was shut. 

‘Although we had had no official word at all we had by now 
gathered what was going on and were in rather a difficult 
position as these were our passengers and had to be treated as 
such. I spoke to Mr. Kislitsin, the Second Secretary [of the 
Soviet Embassy] who was in charge of the party and apologized 
for his rough handling. He introduced me to Mrs. Petrov who 
was a bit dishevelled and distraught and in tears which could 
easily be accounted for by her recent ordeal and as for the two 
so-called ‘ ‘gunmen” from Moscow, they were old friends whom 
I recognized at once, Mr. Jarkov and Mr. Karpinsky who were 
the Russian diplomatic couriers who always travelled with us — 
model passengers and always good for a shy “good morning”. 

‘I had a talk with the Chief Steward, Mr. Muir, and it was 
decided that as passengers they must be treated with every 
courtesy but that if Mrs. Petrov wished to talk to anyone, he 
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or one of his staff would always be available near the ladies* 
powder room — and so we left Sydney. 

‘An hour or so later Mrs. Petrov went back to the powder 
room where the stewardess helped her to tidy herself and they 
had a short talk but nothing more, but later when she went 
back the Chief Steward was there and he had a long conversa- 
tion with her, which he reported to me and was to the effect 
that she couldn’t believe what had happened to her husband 
but thought he was dead. When assured that he was safe in 
Australia, she said she wanted to stay but what could she do? 
The Chief Steward pointed out that she could get off at Darwin 
but she said the two couriers were armed. He reassured her 
on this point and there the matter rested. 

T was pondering on the wording of a signal to warn the 
authorities at Darwin and had decided to wait till I was in short 
range radio range rather than broadcast it to the whole world, 
when the Radio Officer handed me a signal, from Cloncurry 
which were we just passing. Apparently the Prime Minister had 
heard of the affair at Sydney Airport and had directed his Chief 
Security Official to take action — they also did not want it 
broadcast to the world and so the signals were short and to the 
point.* 

Signals from the ground inquired about Mrs. Petrov’s condi- 
tion, whether she showed any sign of fear and whether she had 
indicated in any way that she wished to remain in Australia. In 
his final signal to Sydney, the Captain said that Mrs. Petrov was 
‘scared of her armed guards’. The signals went on throughout the 
night as the airliner traversed the continent of Australia. 

At Darwin the Captain hurried away from his aircraft and 
‘found everything in full swing — the two couriers being 
disarmed by very large and very tough North West Police — 
Mr. Kislitsin protesting violently to the Security Officials 
who surrounded him but did not touch him, and Mr. Leydin, 
the Governor’s representative, talking to Mrs. Petrov. They 
seemed to have the situation well in hand so I saw the rest of 
the crew and the passengers off for breakfast except the Chief 
Steward who remained to help if possible. 

‘Mrs. Petrov was by this time quite distraught and didn’t 
know what to believe, her firm conviction still being that her 
husband was dead. Mr. Leydin talked to her quietly then Mr. 
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Muir had a go at soothing her down — Mr. Kislitsin protested, 
the couriers looked sulky and so on round and round and 
getting nowhere, so I told the Station Manager I would delay 
the service until someone made up their minds. 

‘At last someone hit on the bright idea of getting her husband 
on the telephone, so the line to Canberra was requisitioned 
and we all crowded into a little office big enough for about six 
people but now containing the four Russians, Security 
Guards, Mr. Leydin, reporters, myself and anyone else who 
could get in. The call was put in and the phone handed to 
Mrs. Petrov. None of us could understand the conversation 
which followed, though she seemed to keep saying “no, 
no’^ At last she put down the receiver and turned to us and 
shook her head and at the same time made a little sign to Mr. 
Leydin with her hand dangling by her side where the Russians 
could not see it. Mr. Leydin immediately led her alone into 
the next room amid much protesting where she said to him “It 
was my husband, I want to stay’* so he took her out the back 
way, popped her in his car and drove off. * 

After this, the revolver ammunition was impounded by the 
authorities and Captain Davys was handed two revolvers in a 
sealed package. He apologized to Kislitsin for the manhandling 
of his men which was a matter outside B.O.A.C. control and 
asked him whether he would like to stay on board at Jakarta. 
The Russians did this and at the next stop, Singapore, they were 
smuggled out of the airport and given a suite of rooms at Raffles 
Hotel. They travelled on to Calcutta and eventually left the flight 
at Beirut. On parting company, they were proffered the sealed 
package containing the revolvers, but denied all knowledge of 
them — evidently being determined to continue their journey 
unarmed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


‘AS LORDS EXPECTED^ 

■-a* •Brm 


M rs. Petrov did not set out as a V.I.P. though she cer- 
tainly finished as one. To the dismay of many people in 
air travel business and outside it, the initials V.I.P. have 
taken root in the English language both as an adjective and as a 
noun. Their use derives from the R.A.F. in the Second World 
War when it was found necessary for security reasons to camou- 
flage the movements of Very Important Persons. The noun was 
convenient at the time. Its use was soon extended adjectivally 
to ‘V.I.P. treatment’. As such it sometimes took on a derisive 
flavour and at one time it seemed as if it would lose its force like 
so many other war-time phrases. Yet it lingered on and prospered 
to such an extent that it might be applied as readily to a comedian 
as to a king and it is now widely in use throughout the airports 
of the world and, because of that, we must use it somewhat 
reluctantly in this chapter devoted mainly to special passengers. 

The earliest cross-Channel passengers during the First World 
War were all V.I.P.s — though they were unaware of the label, 
of course, because it had not been invented. Winston Churchill 
and Bonar Law were among the first prominent British statesmen 
to use air travel. When Major J. R. McCrindle was still com- 
manding a Communications Squadron of the R.A.F. in the spring 
of 1919 he was requested to fly Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, the 
head of the British Air Delegation, from Paris to London. In no 
circumstances was he to take any risk. If the Head of the Delega- 
tion were killed flying it might be a great setback for the civil 
aviation which Britain hoped soon to start. Therefore he was 
instructed to do the flying himself ‘under the erroneous belief 
that a Squadron Commander must be the best pilot in the 
Squadron’. 

*87 
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‘We set off and had to fly above the cloud with, of course, 
no radio. After flying for an hour or so, I could see no break 
and so turned back. Lord Hardinge did not know that we had 
turned back until he saw the Eiffel Tower. On landing he was 
very annoyed and when I told him of my instructions said he 
was not frightened if I wasn’t. So, annoyed in turn, I filled up 
and went off. Eventually I saw a break in the clouds and came 
down over the Kent coast. I had not enough petrol to get to 
London, but just managed to get down on an emergency strip 
on his Penshurst estate. He was delighted and became a firm 
supporter of Air Transport which, as one item on the Con- 
ference Agenda was the Paris Air Convention, was extremely 
useful.’ 

Though statesmen sometimes flew on their official missions 
during the ’thirties, and were given special treatment where 
necessary, there were no flights made in that era to compare in 
their dramatic impact with those which brought it to a close 
when the British Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, visited 
Adolf Hitler. Until that time, British Prime Ministers had not 
readily taken to the air, nor indeed indulged in sudden missions 
such as these that attempted to save the peace of the world. 

McCrindle, as it happened, was involved also in this episode, 
no longer as a pilot, but as a director of British Airways. The first 
intimation of Chamberlain’s intentions — at least to anybody in 
aviation — came when the telephone rang at Pooks Farm, a lonely 
medieval cottage in Sussex which was McCrindle ’s country seat. 
Chamberlain’s personal private secretary was telephoning on the 
evening of September 14, 1938, to ask whether the Prime 
Minister could be flown to Germany by special plane the follow- 
ing morning. 

‘I said yes, and asked where to. He replied that he could not 
tell me on the telephone where the Prime Minister was going, 
but when I explained that the pilot would require maps and 
would have to work out a flight plan, etc., he said “Do you 
know where the Nazis have their Headquarters?’’ — to which 
I could not help replying that if anyone were listening they 
probably knew too ! 

‘I gave the necessary instructions and informed Clive 
Pearson, our Chairman, who rang up Claridges and ordered a 
magnificent luncheon to be put on the aircraft. However, we 
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were later informed that the Prime Minister (who was making 

his first flight) only wanted tea. So I lent him our tea basket 

which we had at the farm which was duly returned and which 

I still use.’ 

The flight was made from Heston Airport in a British Airways 
Lockheed Electra commanded by Captain C. N. Pelly who 
reported: ‘The Prime Minister was asked several times how he 
was feeling and on each occasion he replied — “Very well 
indeed”. He appeared to enjoy the journey, and his one worry 
seemed to be as to whether London was cognizant of our position 
from time to time: we reassured him on that point.’ 

Having returned from this flight, Chamberlain used a British 
Airways aircraft again to fly to Germany on September 29, 1938, 
for the signing of the Munich Pact, returning from which he 
waved his famous scrap of paper and spoke of peace ‘in our time’. 
This second flight caused questions in the House. W. D. R. 
Perkins asked the Air Minister whether he was aware that the 
flight had been made in an American-made machine and whether 
‘he can give an assurance that, when, in future, any Minister flies 
to any foreign country in an official capacity, a British-made 
aeroplane will be available’. 

The Ministerial reply confirmed that the aircraft was indeed 
American and went on to say: ‘The selection for any particular 
charter flight must necessarily depend on what suitable aircraft 
are available at the time. When the new civil aircraft now under 
construction have been delivered, I hope that similar demands for 
charter facilities will be able to be met with British-built 
equipment.’ 

The coming of the Second World War, the departure of 
Chamberlain and the Prime Ministership of Churchill, signalled 
a new outlook towards the use of air travel by the heads of 
Governments and States. 

‘If a plane comes down in the sea, which way should survivors 
swim?’ Churchill once asked a B.O.A.C. steward. 

‘Follow the others,’ the steward replied. 

Churchill then inquired what he should do if he were the 
only one left, and the steward at this point counted himself 
lucky that he could make a quick exitbefore the theme developed. 

This incident occurred on board the B.O.A.C. Stratocruiser 
Canopus on a flight to Washington in the post-war years. The 

19 
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great man’s jest would have had more of an edge to it back in 
1942 when the first Churchillian Atlantic flight was made. In 
January of that year it was well known to enemies as well as 
friends that he had been visiting the White House for consulta- 
tions with Roosevelt. It was assumed that he would return, as he 
had come, by sea. When the new British battleship Duke of York 
suddenly disappeared from Chesapeake Bay, it was naturally 
assumed that the Prime Minister was on board. In fact the Prime 
Minister went aboard the B.O.A.C. Boeing flying-boat Berivick, 
one of the three purchased from America earlier in the war. In 
command was Captain J. C. Kelly Rogers, who had been called 
to the British Embassy in Washington to prepare for a special 
flight from Norfolk, Virginia, to Bermuda. Kelly Rogers himself 
and his crew had gone through the normal procedure of Customs 
and Immigration at Baltimore Base before taking Berwick to the 
harbour at Norfolk to pick up the Prime Minister’s party. To all 
outward appearances, they had ‘done the drill’ for a routine 
Atlantic crossing. The idea was to fly Churchill under cover of 
secrecy to pick up the Duke of York with its naval escorts at 
Bermuda, thus curtailing the journey by sea and confusing the 
enemy who were knovm to be alert for what to them would 
have been the greatest prize of the war. 

Churchill was much taken by the flying-boat. He also struck 
up a friendship with the Captain. 

‘I took the controls for a bit, to feel this ponderous machine 
of thirty or more tons in the air. I got more and more attached 
to the flying-boat. Presently I asked the Captain, “What about 
flying from Bermuda to England? Can she carry enough 
petrol?’’ Under his solid exterior he became visibly excited. 
“Of course we can do it. The present weather forecast would 
give a forty mile an hour wind behind us. We could do it in 
twenty hours.’’ I asked how far it was, and he said, “About 
three thousand five hundred miles.’’ At this I became 
thoughtful.’ 

Churchill was, in fact, making up his mind that the flight could 
and should be done : and soon after arrival in Bermuda he called a 
conference to debate the matter. Kelly Rogers himself was 
lunching quietly on board the Berwick in the harbour when a 
launch came alongside to take him immediately to Government 
House. There in the drawing-room of the Governor, Lord 
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Knollys, afterwards Chairman of B.O.A.C., one of the most 
momentous cross-examinations of any B.O.A.C. captain in 
history took place. Round the table were such figures as Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Charles (now Viscount) Portal, Chief of Air 
Staff, Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord, Commander Thompson, 
always described by Churchill as his ‘Flag Commander’, Captain 
Gordon Store of B.O.A.C. and others. Through the open 
windows, there was a good view of H.M.S. Duke oj York riding at 
anchor, ‘waiting to take me to England, which I can reach in 
seven to nine days,’ stated Churchill, as he opened the con- 
ference. 

‘ “During that time I have ears to hear but no lips with which 
to speak. On the other hand, Captain Kelly Rogers assures me 
that in the aeroplane in which we have flown to Bermuda today, 
we can fly to England tomorrow in not more than twenty-two 
hours. This is many days saved, and during that time many 
things can happen. Two important battles may be fought, and 
one major decision.” He paused and then added: “Such a 
cannot be 
convenience.” ’ 

In his own memoirs, Winston Churchill recalls the reluctance 
at first expressed by his two chiefs of staff. It occurred to him 
that both these officers thought he meant to fly by himself, 
leaving them to return in the Duke of York. When he pointed out 
that there would be room for them. Lord Beaverbrook and 
several others, ‘they both visibly changed countenance’. 

The cross-examination of Kelly Rogers took a more favourable 
turn to such an extent that Churchill was able to bring the con- 
ference to an end with the remark: ‘He seems to have all the 
answers, doesn’t he?’ 

It was then agreed that as long as the weather held, the flight 
would be made. The passenger list was to be restricted to seven 
and the Churchill Memoirs record that the most desperately 
disappointed man of the day was Commander Thompson. ‘I 
reminded him of his devotion to the naval service, and of the 
pleasures to a hardy sailor of a life on the ocean wave.’ Neverthe- 
less the gallant commander had ideas of his own and very soon 
he had persuaded one of Berwick's stewards to let him take his 
place, even if it meant doing the washing up. By the time he 
mentioned this amiable plot to Churchill, he had even gone to 
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the trouble of ascertaining that he weighed less than the steward. 
His Chief shrugged oflF all responsibility for this as he went to 
bed. In the morning, when he came to go aboard the Berwick^ 
Churchill found his Flag Commander standing disconsolately 
among those who were seeing him off. ‘The Captain had brushed 
his projects aside in a way that captains have. The steward was a 
trained member of the crew; he could not take one single person 
more; every tank was filled with petrol.* This first transatlantic 
flight by a British Prime Minister was relaxed and smooth. The 
Captain was invited to join the passengers for coffee after 
luncheon. He found the Prime Minister full of fun, gaily imagin- 
ing the surprise of his Cabinet colleagues in England at finding 
him returning five days before he was expected, for it must be 
remembered that this flight was carried out under conditions 
of complete radio silence, with no forewarning to the United 
Kingdom of Berwick's mission. After what he described as an 
‘agreeable’ afternoon, and a ‘merry’ dinner, Churchill took 
Beaverbrook with him to the flight deck before retiring. 

‘Darkness had fallen and all the reports were good. We were 
now flying through dense mist at about seven thousand feet. 
One could see the leading edge of the wings, with their great 
flaming exhausts pouring back over the wing surfaces. In these 
machines at this time a large rubber tube which expanded and 
contracted at intervals was used to prevent icing. The Captain 
explained to me how it worked, and we saw from time to 
time the ice splintering off as it expanded. I went to bed and 
slept soundly for several hours [He woke just before dawn and 
mounted once more to the flight deck]. After sitting an hour 
or so in the co-pilot’s seat I sensed a feeling of anxiety around 
me. We were supposed to be approaching England from the 
south-west and we ought already to have passed the Scilly 
Islands, but they had not been seen through any of the gaps 
in the cloud floor. As we had flown for more than ten hours 
through mist and had had only one sight of a star in that time, 
we might well be slightly off our course. Wireless communica- 
tion was, of course, limited by the normal war-time rules. It 
was evident from the discussions that were going on that we 
did not know where we were. Presently Portal, who had been 
studying the position, had a word with the Captain and then 
said to me, “We are going to turn north at once.” This was 
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done and, after another half-hour in and out of the clouds we 
sighted England, and soon arrived over Plymouth, where, 
avoiding the balloons, which were all shining, we landed 
comfortably.’ 

Probably the great man was the least worried of those aboard 
the Berwick that morning. He learnt afterwards that if they had 
not changed course, they might well have been over the German 
batteries at Brest within minutes. As it was, Berwick was at one 
time reported in Britain as a hostile bomber coming in from the 
French coast and six Hurricanes from Fighter Command were 
ordered out to intercept her. ‘However, they failed in their 
mission,’ Churchill said uncomplainingly afterwards. As for 
Kelly Rogers, he admitted to having felt a little too naked for 
comfort in the clear early morning sky at a time when his dis- 
tinguished passenger was asking him casually what he would do 
if enemy aircraft were sighted, and he made evasive replies. 
Even the day after arrival when he was invited to Downing 
Street for a reunion luncheon with the Churchill family, he kept 
these thoughts to himself. 

Churchill himself felt such confidence in B.O.A.C. that he 
flew the Atlantic both ways a few months later, in June 1942. 
At least one concession he made to the hazards of such a flight 
under war-time conditions was a letter addressed on the eve of 
his departure to King George VI, naming his successor in case of 
disaster. 

On the way out, he slept soundly again in the bridal suite, 
enjoyed two luncheons with a six hours’ interval and, after a 
non-stop flight of twenty-seven hours, approached Washington 
in the evening. 

‘As we gradually descended towards the Potomac River, I 
noticed that the top of the Washington Monument, which is 
over five hundred and fifty feet high, was about our level, and 
I impressed upon Captain Kelly Rogers that it would be par- 
ticularly unfortunate if we brought our story to an end by 
hitting this of all other objects^n the world. He assured me 
he would take special care to miss it.’ 

On June 26, he started the return journey from Botwood after 
a meal of fresh lobsters. Once again he spent much time in the 
second pilot’s seat and was there when they alighted on the 
Clyde just after dawn. 
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On doctor’s advice, he went on his third war-time Washington 
conference by sea, but he made the return crossing in May 1943 
in the B.O.A.C. flying-boat Bristol from Botwood direct to 
Gibraltar. During this trip, he was awakened from a long com- 
fortable sleep by a sudden shock and bump. He put on his zip 
suit and went up to the flight deck to sit beside the pilot. Captain 
Gordon Store, who explained with somewhat forced casualness 
that the flying-boat had been struck by lightning. With this he 
went back to sleep but just before dawn he was active once more: 

‘I went forward again, as I love to see the daylight come. 
When you are flying east at 160 miles an hour you meet the 
sun very early and he rises quickly. I adhered to my rule in 
these long flights that meals should be regulated by stomach- 
time. When one wakes after daylight, one should breakfast; 
five hours after that, luncheon. Six hours after luncheon, 
dinner. Thus one becomes independent of the sun, which 
otherwise meddles too much in one’s affairs and upsets the 
routine of work.’ 

After alighting at Gibraltar, the Prime Minister continued his 
journey to North Africa. His presence in those parts was no 
secret to the enemy. To shoot him down on his return flight 
would have been a major triumph to them. That the Luftwaffe 
was particularly on the alert had disastrous consequences for a 
number of civilian passengers who joined one of the routine 
flights from Lisbon to Bristol, in June 1943. Among them was 
Arthur Chenhalls, a brilliant accountant, a massive man of 
Churchillian proportions who had recently injured a leg and 
was therefore making use of a Churchillian walking stick. He was 
fond of the good things of life and liked a cigar. He was a man 
of commanding presence and character. He had gone to Lisbon 
with the film actor Leslie Howard who was himself on a pro- 
paganda mission. At a cursory glance, from behind, he might 
well have passed for Churchill. 

The unarmed airliner in which he set out for Bristol with 
other passengers broke silence to say first that it was being 
pursued, then that it was being attacked. It vanished without 
trace. The service on which it was operating between Bristol 
and Lisbon (later extended to Gibraltar) was inaugurated during 
the war years by K.L.M. on charter for B.O.A.C. Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, wearing tennis shoes, was one 
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of the passengers who made use of this security-curtained ‘back 
door' connecting blacked-out war-time Britain with the bright 
lights of one of the few neutral corners of Europe. B.O.A.C. 
pilots and machines shared the services with the Dutch and, 
apart from the regular exchanges of newspapers between the 
belligerent powers, which was facilitated by this service, there 
were many interesting passengers — and no other casualties than 
the particular flight on which Chenhalls travelled. 

From her war-time retreat at Badminton, Queen Mary drove to 
Whitchurch to see the workings of this terminus where pas- 
sengers came and went with such a high degree of secrecy. 
Though she had somewhat wistfully followed the growth of 
civilian aviation, she, like her husband. King George V, never 
made use of air travel. Her son George VI, as a prince, qualified 
as a pilot. He and his brother Edward VIII made cross-Channel 
flights, in Handley Page 0/400 bombers in the First World War. 
Though they both flew far and wide in later years, they neither 
of them as monarchs made official use of the British xMerchant 
Air Service. 

After the First World War, the heir to the throne, the then 
Prince of Wales, used an airliner for the first time for an inter- 
national journey during the General Strike of 1926. He had been 
recuperating from an illness in Biarritz and he had reached Paris 
by the time the British railways came to a standstill. It was 
decided that he should continue his journey in a Handley Page 
W 10 fourteen-passenger airliner of Imperial Airways with 
Captain O. P. Jones in command. When the Prince arrived at 
Le Bourget, there was considerable argumentabout the weather. 
Officials from the Paris Embassy thought the reports — rain and 
low clouds over Northern France and Biggin Hill — constituted 
a danger, though they were not unusual for the time of year. 
After conferring with Jones, the Prince waved aside these pro- 
tests and took off, his machine being closely followed by a 
Vickers Vulcan to pick him up in the event of a forced landing. 
Travelling in the open cockpit with Captain O. P. Jones was 
Engineer L. C. Ifould. After they left the French coast, Jones 
requested Ifould to go back into the cabin and ask the Prince if 
he would care to spend a little time in the cockpit. The Prince 
was delighted with the idea, changed places and went forward 
wearing the engineer's helmet and goggles. 
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In the cabin of the W i o a brass plaque was afterwards installed 
commemorating this first flight by a member of the reigning 
House in one of the regular cross-Channel airliners. This distinc- 
tion had such passenger appeal that it became quite a nuisance. 
Prospective travellers would upset existing bookings in order to 
travel in the machine that had carried the Prince of Wales, some- 
times postponing their journeys for several days in order to 
have the honour of doing so. 

Appropriately, it was Captain O. P. Jones who commanded 
the first civil aircraft in which the heiress to the throne. Princess 
Elizabeth with the Duke of Edinburgh flew the Atlantic in 1951. 
They used a B.O.A.C. Stratocruiser from London to Montreal, 
to start their tour of Canada, the Duke sitting beside the pilot 
as they circled before landing at Dorval Airport. 

Royal arrivals must be very exactly timed and the Strato- 
cruiser was due at i 2 noon. Arriving over their destination early, 
Captain Jones took his royal party on a wide circuit of the sur- 
rounding district and after landing taxied the aircraft to the dis- 
embarking point as slowly as possible. ‘At noon precisely the 
door of the aircraft opened and as the Princess stepped out there 
was a crash of cannon. It was a most impressive moment,’ he 
said afterwards. 

The most poignant and momentous of all royal journeys began 
on January 31, 19^2 with a happy scene at London Airport, when 
King George VI, making a first appearance after an illness, to- 
gether with many other members of the Royal Family and 
Ministers of the Crown, bade farewell to the then Princess 
Elizabeth and her husband on their departure on another Royal 
tour. They were flying in the B.O.A.C. Argonaut Atalanta to 
Nairobi on the first stage of their proposed tour of Australia and 
New Zealand. As the world now knows, the present Queen was 
seeing her father for the last time as he stood waving at London 
Airport. Her reign began in Kenya on the King’s death and it 
was aboard Atalanta that she took off from Entebbe in Uganda 
on February 6, 1952, to fly back to ascend the throne. At 
London Airport on February 7, in marked contrast to the joyful 
departure a week earlier, a silent gathering headed by Winston 
Churchill watched the new monarch slowly descend from the 
Argonaut to set foot on English soil for the first time as 
Queen. 
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Later that year Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, accom- 
panied by Princess Margaret, went for a four-hour flight in a new 
B.O.A.C. Comet i. Without touching down on foreign soil, 
they made a wide circuit of two thousand miles over France, 
the Alps, Italy and the Mediterranean. The Queen Mother herself 
took the controls of the aircraft for a short while during the 
trip. In August that year, the Duke of Edinburgh also flew in a 
Comet on an official visit to Helsinki for the opening of the 
Olympic Games. 

With the opening of the reign of Queen Elizabeth II, the use 
of air travel for the monarch herself, for the Royal Family and 
for Ministers of the Crown on official business was firmly 
established. From the time she took off as Queen from Uganda 
in 1952, till her return from New York direct to London in 
October 19^7, the Queen travelled 26,438 miles on B.O.A.C. 
aircraft. The Queen Mother, who never flew while her husband 
was on the throne, has logged 36,688 miles with B.O.A.C. at 
the time of writing. 

The flights of royalty and statesmen on official duty and cere- 
monial occasions are made in conventional passenger airliners 
when the cabins have been suitably modified. The machines must 
be refitted to meet the special circumstances and during the 
nineteen-fifties B.O.A.C. had great experience of this. The 
necessary modifications can now be made at short notice to any 
aircraft in the Corporation’s fleets. The first requirement is 
privacy for the royal passenger, who must travel with numerous 
entourage. To achieve this, it has been found possible to use either 
the aft or forward cabin exclusively for the royal passenger, 
leaving the other cabin for members of the Household. A sleeping 
cabin is made by the erection of a false bulkhead and the fitting 
of two divans in the place of four chairs on either side of the 
gangway. These by day are used as seats and at night can be 
converted into beds. 

In addition to the sleeping cabin, there is a dining compart- 
ment which usually consists of two specially fitted dining tables 
on either side of the gangway with four aircraft chairs to each 
table. There is also a bar/lounge unit where cocktails can be 
served. Although this suite of three cabins, with toilets, is 
designed for the exclusive use of the royal passenger, their 
amenities are usually extended to members of the Household 
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during the day. The Queen, for instance, frequently invites 
flight companions to join her for meals. 

The general aim of those who have gained experience in 
arranging these matters is to provide the privacy of a home. A 
member of the staff of B.O.A.C., who has frequently travelled 
in the same aircraft with the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
states: ‘From personal observation, 1 know that once the aircraft 
door closes, all concerned are able to relax completely and a very 
jolly and happy atmosphere prevails. By virtue of having a Royal 
Compartment at their disposal which is broken up into two or 
three cabins, it allows the royal couple to have varying degrees 
of privacy entirely on their own or, in the dining-room and 
lounge with members of their Household, and they spend their 
time either in reading or “doing homework” which entails 
“swotting up” on the places and the people they are going to 
meet.’ 

Landings are frequently ceremonial occasions. The hour 
before arrival is therefore somewhat hectic for these very special 
passengers. Not only do the royal travellers have to turn out in 
full regalia but so do the members of the Household, par- 
ticularly equerries and gentlemen-in-waiting who have to be 
adorned in full regalia with decorations and swords. In fact many 
of them have to be literally booted and spurred, which is not 
particularly easy even in a spacious modern airliner which may 
be descending through turbulent air towards a royal rendezvous 
which must be carried through with unruffled dignity. 

Royal flights are worked out in great detail beforehand. The 
channel for arranging them is usually from the royal Household 
to the Captain of the Queen’s Flight who in turn approaches the 
B.O.A.C. Chief of Flight Operations. Details of general adminis- 
tration are handled by a special committee. 

The meals to be taken aboard are the responsibility of the 
B.O.A.C. Cabin Services Manager, who submits his menus to 
Buckingham Palace well in advance of the royal departure. He 
also looks after feeding arrangements aboard a royal flight from 
any distant point inwards to the United Kingdom. 

For Prime Ministers and other statesmen a similar procedure 
is followed. These, like the royal flights, are formally based on 
charter arrangements paid for by public funds. Usually the 
British Government takes full financial responsibility for the 
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flight out and back. Travel in any particular territory is usually 
the responsibility of the Government concerned. 

In the course of the forty years covered in these pages, 
B.O.A.C. and its predecessors have carried nearly fpur and a half 
million passengers through the seven skies. During the whole of 
that period the relationship between the airline and the passenger 
has been personal to a degree hitherto unknown in any other 
field of travel. The relationship has come to be more flexible 
and more intimate with the years as air travel has become more 
popular. The individual touch continues to be of paramount 
importance with passengers of all races and ages. It is not neces- 
sary to be a royal personage to obtain individual attention. A 
passenger need only state in advance what he is, a Jew, a Moslem, 
a Hindu, a Buddhist, or a non-sectarian vegetarian to be served in 
flight with the appropriate food. Passengers in this age have be- 
come knowledgeable and discerning. An airline such as B.O.A.C. 
covering the world is constantly on the alert to changing needs 
and tastes. Seventy-five per cent of the Corporation revenue 
derives directly from passengers. The most' important single 
route is that across the Atlantic; and it was in this field, in 
195-2, that one of the greatest post-war developments took 
place. 

The internal airlines of America had been building up a great 
network of tourist or ‘coach’ services with cheap fares. Such 
services were based upon all-round lower standards. Flight 
schedules were slower, with more stopping places along the 
route. Cabins were rearranged to carry more people with less 
space for each. There were less elaborate meals. All frills were 
cut out. 

The response inside America was staggering. The average 
American realized that he could afford to fly and could choose 
airways in preference to railways. Moreover, the popularity of 
these new tourist services had no adverse eflfect on the first class 
bookings. On May i , 1952, the various airlines flying the Atlantic 
by common agreement inaugurated transatlantic tourist class 
flights. B.O.A.C. converted Constellations into 68-seaters, and 
on these tourist flights between London and New York return 
fares were reduced from £25^4 to £173. These services have 
flourished throughout the nineteen-fifties. The principle of two 
classes has been extended to B.O.A.C. services throughout the 
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world. Some long-range airliners carry two classes aboard — 
some have one class only. 

Reduced rate ‘economy’ fares were introduced on the Atlantic 
run in 19^8. They were 20 per cent cheaper than the tourist 
rates, and were immediately popular. Simple, but wholesome 
meals were provided free aboard Britannia and DC 7C airliners. 
Many who used these services also took advantage of the ticket 
instalment plan by means of which a passenger could fly from 
London to New York, and back, after making an initial payment of 
only £16 4s. od., the balance of payment being spread over 
twenty-one months. All classes of travel throughout the whole 
B.O.A.C. network became available on the instalment plan. 
The deposit on any fare would be as little as 10 per cent of the 
total cost for an immediate flight. A seasonal family plan was also 
started in 195^8. Under this system, a man and wife making the 
return journey between London and New York at economy fares, 
combined with the family plan and ticket instalment facilities 
would pay a total deposit of £27 8s. od. 

Superficially it might seem that the dividing-up of a once 
classless air travel is against the democratic trends of the century. 
On the contrary, it seems to be an indication of mass aspiration 
towards air travel. To the man in the street, at long last an aero- 
plane is no longer necessarily regarded as a weapon of destruction 
or as a luxury vehicle for the rich and privileged. With this new 
acceptance of universal air travel has come the realization that 
speed is but one of several qualities which appeal to those who go 
by air. Directness, certainty of a place (and no standing!), 
palatable food, personal attention, lack of luggage problems, are 
all practical attractions which have been fostered during the 
long years that B.O.A.C. and its forerunners have been in the 
business. In the act of flight itself, there will always be cause for 
debate — by those who find a thrill and aesthetic pleasure in the 
skyscapes of the air and those who declare air travel to be the 
most tedious device of man. 

Let the poet Coleridge, then, speaking out of his time at the 
turn of the eighteenth century, provide the epilogue. . . . 
^everywhere the blue sky belongs to them and is their appointed rest 
and their native country and their own natural homes ^ which they enter 
announced y as lords that are certainly expected and yet there is a silent 
joy at their arrival. . . .’ 
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Table of Aircraft 

prepared by Captain William Armstrong, A.F.C. 

This table is offered as a supplement to Chapter XV for those 
who might like to know something more about the aircraft which 
were used during the forty years of this narrative. The dates of 
most of the early aircraft are those of construction, from 1940 
of acquisition by B.O.A.C. 

While some of the data are claimed as accurate, much are 
unavoidably approximate, e.g. tare (or empty) weights, and 
consequently payload capacities which are subject to change 
throughout the life of an aircraft, as are horse-power and thrust — 
and consequently speed and range. Range — the distance an air- 
craft can fly — is subject to many variables, e.g. the manner of 
operation, the load carried, whether calculated in ‘still air’ or 
with full operational reserves. For these reasons, payload capacity 
has been left out and passenger capacities only shown, while 
range has also been omitted. 

Speeds, being dependent upon operational factors, vary widely. 
While, generally, those covering the pre-war period can be 
accepted as ‘average operational cruising’, those of the remainder 
are manufacturers’ figures, taken for the most part from Jane’s 
All the World^s Aircraft. 

Data for the last three aircraft in the table are given with 
reserve. At the time of completion of this table only the Comet 4 
had been delivered and some changes can be anticipated over the 
next few years, covering all three. 

The list of aircraft, while comprehensive, does not include 
those of lesser significance (for the purposes of this Appendix), 
while others, which played an important part during the war, 
though only on loan to the Corporation have been included. 
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Date 

Contractor's Name 

Type 

Span 

Length 

Max, Weight 

Passenger 

Capacity 

1919 

H.P. 0/400 

biplane 

100' 0 * 

63' 0 

6 tons 

10 


D.H. 9C 

tf 

42' s ^ 

30' 6 

3,!^6o lb. 

2 


,, 16 

t> 

46' 6 " 

31'ior 

49380 lb. 

4 


M 4 A 

tt 

41' 4 r 

29' 6 

3,722 lb. 

2 


Vickers Vimy 

*1 

68' 0 " 

42' 8 ^ 

S tons 

lO 

1920 

D.H. 18 


Si' 

39' 0 

7,000 lb. 

8 

1922 

D.H. 34 


Si' 4 

39' 0 ' 

7,200 lb. 

8 

1923 

Vickers Vulcan 

f » 

49' 0 ^ 

38' 0 

^,900 lb. 

8 

1922/6 

H.P. W8B 

»» 

7S' 0 " 

60 ' I " 

tons 

14 


W8F 

>» 

75' 0 

60' 

Sk tt 

12 


M W9 

$* 

79' 0 " 

60' 4 

„ 



D.H. 50 


42' 1 1 " 

30' S " 

4,200 lb. 

4 


Sea Eagle 

flying-boat 

46' 0 " 

37' 4 "" 

^,800 lb. 

6 

1926 

H.P. Wio 

biplane 

' 7 f' 0 ^ 

60' 4 ^ 

I 

6 tons 

14 


A.W. Argosy Mk. I 

y y 

90' s " 

66' 7 " 

8 „ 

20 


D.H. Hercules 

yy 

79' 6 " 

6 " 

7 »» 

8 

1928 

Short Calcutta 

flying- boat 

93 0 

66' 0 

9 M 

IS 

1930/31 

99 Scipio 

»» 

113' 0 

78' 6 

14 M 

IS 

193: 

H.P. 42 Hannibal 

(Eastern) 

biplane 

130' 0 

86' 6 

13 „ 

18/24 


H.P. Heracles 

(Western) 

tt 

130' 0 " 

86' 6 ^ 

13 „ 

38 


Avro (10) Achilles 

monoplane 

71' 2 

47' 6 " 

4 ^ 

8 


Abbreriacions: D.H. de Havilland: H.P. Handley Page: R.R. Rolls-Royce: 
P.W, Pratt 8c Whitney: Cons. Consolidated. 
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Crew 

and 

Stewards 

Engines 

Total 

H.P. 

Average 
Cruising Speed 
in M.P.H, 

Remarks 

3 

2 R.R. Eagle v 

710 

IS 

wood/fabric construction 

I 

I A.S. Puma 

230 

SS 

»» 

I 

1 R.R Eagle viii 

3^0 

90 

it it 


i Napier Lion 

4SO 

1 10 

it »> 

I 

I R.R. Eagle vi 

320 

100 

it n 

1:2 

2 R.R. Eagle viii 

710 

95/100 

i» •« 

I 

1 Napier Lion 

450 

103 

»» it 

2+c.b. 

^ f » f 1 

4^0 

102 

ft ft 

(c.b. — cabin boy) 

X 

^ >> »» 

4 J 0 

.03 

wood/fabric construction 

2 

2 R.R. Eagle viii 

I R.R. Eagle 1 

710 


ft tt 

2 

2 A.S. Puma 

*41 

*j 

it tt 

2 

3 X A.S. Jaguar 

I,I2S 

100 

if tt 


3 X Br. Jupiter 

1,12^ 

100 

it 

I 

I A.S. Puma 

240 

9 S 

used later for charter work 

I 

I R.R. Eagle ix 

37 S 

84 

wood/fabric construction 

2 

2 X Napier Lion 

900 

90 

>> »> 

2 + 1 

3 X A.S. Jaguar 

1,260 

9 S 

steel longeron and tubular 

wing bracing 

2 

3 X Br. Jupiter vi 

1,260 

9 S 

it it 

3 + 1 

3 X ,, xiF 

1 , 45 ^ 1 

1 

80 

mostly of metal construction 

3 + 1 

4x ,, xFBM 

1 

2,220 

100 

>} it 

3 + 1 

4X ,, xiF 

1,960 

90/9S 

Aluminium alloy and steel 

construction fabric cov- 
ered wings and tail 

3 + * 

4x „ XFBM 

2,220 

90/9S 


2 

3 X A.S. Lynx iv C 

64s: 

9 S 
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Date 

Contractors* Name 

Type 

Spaa 

Length 

Max* Weight 

Passenger 

Capaci^ 

1931/3 

A.W. Atalanta 

monoplane 

90' 0 * 

71 ' 1 1 ^ 

9k tons 

10 

1933 

Westland Wessex 

f » 

Si' 6 

37' 6 • 

6,300 lb. 

4 

1934/6 

D.H. (86) Diana 

biplane 

64' 6 

46' I 

4k tons 

10/14 


Short Scylla 


113' 0 ^ 

83' 10 ' 

i 4 i >. 

39 

193 ^ 

Avro (6^2) Avalon 

Jmonoplane 

S^' 6 ' 

42' 3 

3 l „ 

6 

1936 

Short ‘C* Empire 

flying-boat 

114' 0 ^ 

88' 0 

20 », 

14/17 

*937 

Short Mayo 

seaplane 

73 0 

io'i-r 

9 tons 

1,000 lb. 


Composite 





(mail) 


(upper component) 






1938/9 

Short ‘C’ S.33 

flying-boat 

1 14' 0 ^ 

88' 6 

23k »» 

20 


Lockheed i 0 A 


^5' 0 

38' 7 " 

4 i „ 

10 


Lockheed 14 


6^' 6 

44' 2 

8 „ 

*4 


A.W. Ensign 


123' 0 

1 14' 0 * 

23 M 

17/40 


D.H. Frobisher 


10^' 

71' 6 

*3 .» 

22 

1940 

Short *G* 

flying-boat 

*34' 3 

103' 2 " 

33 >9 

40 


Lockheed Lodestar 


6^' 6 ^ 

49' 10 ' 

9 >9 

11/14 

1941 

D.H. Flamingo 


70' 0 ^ 

^0 7 

7 i 99 

20 

1941/2 

Boeing 314A 

flying-boat 

1^2' 0 ^ 

106' 0 

38 „ 

40 


Cons. Liberator 


no' 

66' 0 

22/2^ „ 

11/16 


Cons. Catalina 

flying-boat 

104' 

6^' I 

14 9, 

6 

1941/3 

Douglas Dakota 


9 S' 0 

64' sV 

Il/l2k „ 

13/21 

1943 

Short Hythe 

flying-boat 

112' 9^ 

84' 6 ' 

2^ 9 , 

22 


Abbreviations: D.H. de Havilland: H.P. Handley Page: R.R. Rolls-Royce: 
P.W. Pratt Sl Whitney: Cons. Consolidated. 
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Crew 

and 

Stewards 

Engines 

Total 

H.P. 

Average 
Cruising Speed 
in M.P.H, 

Remarh 

2 

4 X A.S. Double 

1,J20 

120 

Cantilever monoplane 


Mongoose (later 

Serval) 




1 

3 X A.S. Genet 

420 

100 

used for charter work 


Major I C 




2 

4 X D.H. Gipsy vi 

800 

141 


3 + 2 

4 X Br. Jup. X FBM 

2,220 

90 


2 

2 X A.S. Cheetah ix 

680 


Subsequent aircraft were 





monoplanes 

3 + 2 

4 X Br. Pegasus X C 

3,680 

164/200 max. 

All metal except for flying 





control surfaces 

2 1 

4 X Napier Rapier 

1,300 

182/212 

All metal except for flying 





control surfaces 

3 + 2 

4 X Br. Perseus xii C 

3,600 

164 


2 

2 X P.W. Wasp. Jun. 

800 

176/186 


2/3 

2 X P.W. Hornet 

1,^00 

201/223 


3 + 2 

(a) 4 X A.S. Tiger ix 

3,700 

I70/20J 



{b) 4 X Wright Cyclone 

4,400 

I60/2IO 


2 + 1 

4 X D.H. Gipsy xii 

2,100 

193 

All wood 

5 + 2 

4 X Bristol Hercules iv 

5,400 

180/213 


2 

2 X P.W. Twin Wasp 

2,400 

250/277 

Similar to L.14 — slightly 





greater length 

3 

2 X Bristol Perseus xii C 

1,780 

>74/239 


8+3 

4 X Wright Cyclone 

6,000 

0 

00 

00 


4/5 

4 X P. & W. Twin Wasp , 

4,800 

I80/2I2 


3 

2 X P. & W. Twin Wasp 1 

2,400 

i33:/max. 190 


3/4+1 

2 X P. & W. Twin Wasp 

2,400 

207/230 


5+1 

4 X Bristol Pegasus 

4,200 

156/213 
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Date 

Contractor's Name 

Type 

Span 

Length 

Max, Weight 

Passenger 

Capacity 

1944 

Avro York 


102' 

78' 

30 tons 

19/24 


Avro Lancastrian 


102' 

76' 10 ^ 

29 »» 

6/8 







(13 bsaa) 

1946 

H.P. Halton 


103' 8 ^ 

73 7 

29 » 

9/'3 


Short Plymouth 

flying-boat 

112' 9r 

86' 3 ' 

26 „ 

22 

1947/8 

Lockheed/Con- 







stellation 049 


123' 

95' 1 ' 

44 » 

43/60 


.. 1 . 749 


123' 

9 S' 3 ' 

48 „ 

30/60 

'949 

Short Solent 2 

flying-boat 

118' 

88' 6 ' 

3 j: 

34/39 

1949/10 

Canadair Argonaut 


117' 6 ' 

93' yi" 

38 i .. 

4 o/s 4 


Boeing Stratocruiser 


141' 3 ' 

no' 4 ^ 

» 

40/81 

I9JO/J2 

H.P. Hermes 4 


" 3 ' 

96' 10 

38 i „ 

4 o/S 4 

' 912 /? 

D.H. Comet i 


"i' 

93' 

48 tt 

36 

' 9 S 4 /J 

Vickers Viscount 


93' sr 

81' 10 

28 „ 

40/48 

19 IJ /6 

Bristol Britannia 3 1 2 


142' 3^ 

124' 3 ^ 

80 f 1 

48/111 


M n 102 


142' 3^ 

II4' 

69 >• 

40/92 

' 9 n 

Douglas DC 7C 


127' 6 ' 

II2' 3 

64 11 

72/81 

' 9 J 8 

D.H. Comet 4 


114' 9 ' 

III' 6 " 

^9i It 

40/81 


Boeing 707 


142' s ' 

1^2' II 

'32 tt 

66/180 


Vickers VC. 10 


140' 

iS8' 

i 33 i » 

32/146 


Abbreyiations: D.H. de Havilland: H.P. Handley Page: R.R, Rolls-Royce: 
P.W. Pratt Sl Whitney: Cons. Consolidated. 
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Crew 

and 

Stewards 

Engines 

Total 

H.P. 

Average 
Cruising Speed 
in 

Remarks 

4 

4 X R.R. Merlin 

5*040 

200 (max. 290) 


4 +« 

4 X R.R. Merlin 

5.040 

265/310 



4 X Bristol Hercules 

Mk. 100 

6,700 

210/320 


5 + 2 

4 X P.W. Twin Wasp 

4,800 

‘75/238 


S +1 

4 X Wright Cyclone BA 

8,800 

300/340 


4+3 

4X ,, „ BDI 

10,000 

328/350 


5+3 

4 X Bristol Hercules 

6,700 

260/282 


4+3 

4 X R.R. Merlin 626 

7,040 

276/302 


6+4 

4x P.W. R. 4360 

14,000 

340/375 


5 + 2 

4 X Bristol Hercules 763 

8,400 

300/357 


5+2 

4 X D.H. Ghost 

20,000 

lbs. thrust 

490 

Turbo-jet 

2 + 2 

4 X R.R. Dart 

6,960 

3 «i/ 33 i 

Turbo-prop. 

5+4 

4 X Bristol Proteus 75^ 

16,352 

390 normal high 

speed cruise 

1 

>» »* 

4+4 

4 X Bristol Proteus 705 

15,200 

36* .. 

t) 1* 

5+3 

4 X Wright 3 3 JO 

13,600 

346/406 


4+2 

4 X R.R. Avon 29 

i 

42,000 

lbs. thrust 

5‘4 

Turbo-jet 

4+4/6 

4 X R.R. Conway 

64,000 

lbs. thrust 

525/570 

*» *♦ 

4+4/6 

4 X R.R. Conway 

64,000 

lbs. thrust 

525/577 

»» »i 


A.S. Armstrong Siddeley: A.W. Armstrong Whiteworth: Br, Bristol Aeroplane Co. 
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